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Chapter 1 A) 
Introduction: The Excavated Guodian gaa 
35) Bamboo Manuscripts 


Shirley Chan 


Newly recovered ancient Chinese texts, particularly those found in the last 40 years, 
have provided numerous fresh insights into our understanding of Chinese intellec- 
tual history and the development of early Chinese thought. Among the manuscript 
treasures are some 800 bamboo slips found in a fourth-century BCE tomb in the vil- 
lage of Guodian 3), near Jingmen 3f‘|["] City, Hubei jt, China. Discovered in 
1993, these texts and their archaeological contexts bear invaluable evidence of 
development in early Chinese thought, history, culture, and language, some of 
which have been lost for more than 2000 years. They have augmented the transmit- 
ted record with original materials, providing new insight into the formation of 
socio-political and ethical systems, and challenging the traditional typology of 
schools of thought and genres. Interred in an early tomb, as the contributors will 
show in this volume, these recovered documents present philosophical debates and 
conceptualizations different from those found in the so-called received texts—those 
that have been continuously handed down to the present. Crucially, the excavated 
texts have been preserved from centuries of selection and redaction that have adul- 
terated the transmitted corpora. As such, the Guodian manuscripts offer a unique 
opportunity to re-explore the philosophical discourse in ancient China. 

The contributors to this volume have used the Guodian bamboo manuscripts 
dated to the late Warring States period (ca. 475-221 BCE) as examples of early tex- 
tual production and transmission, dynamic philosophical discussions, debates, 
interactions and even fusions of ideas from early thinkers and resources on various 
subjects, including cosmology, socio-political development, ideal government, 
human nature and moral cultivation. Some of the recovered texts were known before 
the Guodian finds, but many others were not. 
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2 S. Chan 
1 The Guodian Manuscripts 


The Eastern Zhou, divided into the Spring and Autumn (770-256 BcE) and Warring 
States periods (ca. 475-221 BCE), has been described as the Golden Age of Chinese 
Philosophy, as different intellectual camps and schools of thought were in the pro- 
cess of formation, while rulers of the various competing states were seeking ideas 
from early thinkers on how to consolidate their power. It was a period characterized 
by social mobility that saw the transformation and rise of the shi + class, the dis- 
tinct social and cultural elite which had existed since early Zhou times as the lowest 
noble class serving in various official capacities in the Zhou court or the feudal 
states. They were men of talent, now wandering from state to state, ruler to ruler, 
actively participating in intellectual discourse and giving political advice. In the lat- 
ter part of the Warring States period, those who aspired to seek an advisory role in 
an attempt to guide or influence political decisions caught the attention of politically 
ambitious leaders, thus forging ties between the state and the intellectual elite 
(Lewis 1999: 82). This intellectual breakthrough, which included teachings attrib- 
uted to Confucius, Laozi, Mozi and Mencius and the nascent schools of 
Confucianism, Mohism and Daoism in the main, laid the philosophical foundation 
that has continued to inspire and influence Chinese civilization for the last two and 
a half thousand years. The ideas attributed to the masters of different intellectual 
camps were transmitted (orally to start with and eventually in writing), copied, and 
edited by different hands. These texts were studied, circulated and sometimes bur- 
ied with other objects in the graves of nobles. While some of these texts have come 
down to us through the ages, others, in manuscript form, have only recently been 
unearthed. It is the painstaking study and interpretation of this previously unattested 
material that will shed new light on the intellectual discourse in early China. 

In October 1993, about 800 bamboo slips were discovered in a tomb located 
south of a mound in Guodian to the east of Mount Ji (Jishan Ac LL), in what was the 
state of Chu ##, an ancient state of the Zhou dynasty and later one of the seven states 
which strove for supremacy during the Warring States period. Sitting mainly astride 
today’s Hubei and Hunan ¥H fä provinces, Chu survived until its final defeat by the 
Qin 4 in 223 sce. Jishan is about eight kilometres north of the old capital of Chu, 
Yingdu 2%, presently Ji?nan 40. Pa Sk which is part of the city of Jingmen j F} TH 
in central Hubei. During the Warring States period Jishan was the burial site for the 
inhabitants of Ji’nan City (Liu and Long 2005: 1). The tomb was dated to the latter 
half of the Warring States period, that is, mid-fourth to early-third centuries BCE. By 
analyzing the tomb contents and the manner in which the deceased was buried (size 
of the pit and existence of a guo fh outer coffin), scholars agree that the tomb occu- 
pant was a member of the lower ranks of the aristocracy and an elderly male scholar 
interested in philosophical issues (Henricks 2000: 4; Allan 2015: 42—-46).! 


'Li Xueqin cited the inscription on a lacquer cup discovered in a compartment of the tomb as 
evidence suggesting that the deceased was the tutor of the crown prince. However, it has also been 
argued that the tomb and its contents are inadequate evidence for proving someone of such status, 
who would likely have had the rank of Middle Magnate (Allan 2015: 44). 
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Prior to its archaeological excavation, the tomb was looted at least twice, in 
August and mid-October 1993. We do not know how many artefacts have been 
destroyed or stolen. When discovered, the bamboo slips were mud-caked and water- 
logged, making them difficult to separate and remove. The ties binding the slips in 
their original order had rotted. Specialist conservators spent about 3 months clean- 
ing and preserving the slips. Fortunately, most of the inscribed texts appeared to be 
complete and, apart from a few damaged slips, legible. 

The recovered cache of texts comprises a total of 804 bamboo slips, of which 730 
are intact, and bear 12,072 Chu-script graphs, which, it is assumed, were brush- 
written on the bamboo slips close to the time of burial. The graphs were inscribed 
by a number of professional scribes and exhibit fine calligraphic qualities 
(Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 1). According to the arrangements of the bamboo 
slips by the editor(s) there are about 18 manuscripts written on slips of three differ- 
ent lengths (32.5 cm, 26.5—30.6 cm and 15—17.5 cm) and 2 different shapes: slips 
with square ends, and those with bevelled ends. It took nearly 3 years for the archae- 
ologists, palaeographers and philologists to restore, edit and organize the corpus for 
publication. After restoration, the texts were transcribed into contemporary Chinese 
orthography and published with photographs of the slips under the title Guodian 
Chumu zhujian 3) 48 221 ff) (Bamboo Slip Manuscripts from the Chu Tomb at 
Guodian) (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998). The manuscripts originally bore no titles. 
The current Chinese titles were assigned by the editors: 


01-03 LESH. GZ. W (Laozi A, B & C) 

04 K-—-+EIK Taiyi shengshui (The Great Oneness Generates 
Water) 

05 ZK Ziyi (Black Robes) 

06 SEAT Lu Mu Gong wen Zisi (Duke Mu of Lu Asked 
Zisi) 

07 gE Qiong da yi shi (Ultimate Success Depends on 
Timeliness) 

08 TAT Wuxing (Five Conducts) 

09 Ri ZIĞ Tang Yu zhi dao (The Ways of Yao and Shun) 

10 MA ZŠ Zhong xin zhi dao (The Way of Integrity and 

Trustworthiness) 

11 Z (EŻ) Cheng zhi [wen zhi] (Bringing Things to 
Completion) 

12 r43 Zun deyi (Revering Virtue and Propriety) 

13 YE HMH Xing zi ming chu (Nature Derives from 

Endowment) 

14 7$% Liu de (Six Virtues) 

15-18 ia ~n n =, VU Yucong (The Thicket of Sayings, 1, 2, 
3 and 4) 


The editors of the bamboo slips have divided the texts into three major catego- 
ries. The first category contains Daoist texts (1—4), including the earliest manuscripts 


VAL y. 


of what is now called the Laozi or Daodejing i (#4, and the Taiyi shengshui. The 
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second category has been labelled “Confucian” or Ruist (5—14), and includes the 
Ziyi text, known in the transmitted tradition as one of the chapters of the Liji #4: 
(Book of Rites).” The third category consists of a group of miscellaneous sayings, 
the Yucong texts, considered to have no distinctive affiliation. These Guodian texts 
have also been grouped into the following categories based on their relation to the 
transmitted tradition. First are the texts that have not been transmitted (e.g., Taiyi 
shengshui, Lu Mu Gong wen Zisi, Qiong da yi shi, Tang Yu zhi dao, Zhong xin zhi 
dao, Cheng zhi wen zhi, Zun deyi, Xing zi ming chu, Liu de and Yucong 1, 2, 3, 4). 
Second are those with titles mentioned in the tradition, though the texts themselves 
have not been transmitted (e.g., the Wuxing). In the third category are those texts 
whose titles match those of transmitted texts, though the Guodian versions show 
substantial variation from traditional versions (Laozi and Ziyi) (Wang 2011). 


1.1 The Challenges 


Scholars will agree that new knowledge can only be correctly inferred from these 
recovered manuscripts by pursuing a program of vigorous, multidisciplinary inves- 
tigation involving palaeography, historical phonology and grammar, philology, his- 
tory, literature and philosophy. Apparently, there are technological and philological 
hurdles that prevent us from a smooth reading of the recovered Guodian corpus. Put 
another way, just how we assess, analyse, compare, and integrate these new materi- 
als remains a challenging task due to their complex nature. There are a few things 
we need to consider when reading, studying and interpreting the excavated 
materials. 

Firstly, the dating, authorship, emendations, and ultimate affiliation of the texts 
cannot be determined with any certainty. To be sure, the bamboo slips have gone 
through C-14 dating. The result was 2257 + 65 BP or 306?+65 BP, meaning the slips 
are dated roughly between 371 and 241 Bce. This confirms the antiquity of the 
physical slips themselves and is generally consistent with the dating of the 
calligraphic styles employed in their inscription. However, since the site of the 


2 Some scholars have argued that the term “Ruist‘tis more appropriate than “Confucian” (rujia {iti 
Z) because the latter suggests an eponymous tradition that grew out of the foundational teachings 
of one person and the elaboration of those teachings by a school. Ru, on the other hand, has been 
suggested as referring more generally to a social group whose members made their living by 
applying their knowledge of archaic cultural practices to a wide variety of problems. Among the 
Ruists were scholars of many distinguishable sub-types, all of whom sought to instruct the rulers 
and other noblemen in culture (wen X), which, of course, included ancient literature and the 
knowledge of ritual. The Chinese term Rujia Z contains the word ru, also found in “Ruist”, 
though the Chinese term makes no mention of Confucius, unlike its standard translation, 
“Confucian”. It makes perfect sense to use “Ruist” (or “proto-Confucian”’) for texts and ideas pre- 
dating Kongzi, reserving “Confucian” for those works coming thereafter that are either attributed 
to or directly inspired by him. Since work in the present volume discusses both Confucian philoso- 
phy as presented in the Guodian texts as well as earlier Ruist writings in general, individual con- 
tributors may choose to use ru or “Ruist”, for obvious reasons. 
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Guodian grave was robbed and then damaged by rain, a great deal of information 
has been lost irretrievably. To date, the identity of the tomb occupant remains uncer- 
tain, except that he may have been an old male scholar; even this speculation is 
based only on certain burial objects recovered at the time of excavation. 

Likewise, there is no consensus on the affiliation of the manuscripts themselves. 
Some scholars in China argue that the majority of the Confucian texts belong to the 
Zisi-Mencian lineage because the corpus contains a few texts that are associated 
with Zisi (Liang 2008). Others believe such texts could have come from the school 
of Xunzi (Goldin 2005), or even Gaozi. One may argue that mention in a text of a 
master’s name is not sufficient evidence of direct textual affiliation with the intel- 
lectual camp associated with the named figure. Lı Zehou considers that the hetero- 
geneity of the texts in the Guodian corpus suggests that the manuscripts may have 
been brought together from different sources and it therefore cannot as a whole be 
affiliated with any particular intellectual camp or school, much less be attributed to 
a single individual (Li 2000: 8). Li is one of the minority of Chinese scholars who 
have questioned attributing the corpus to the Zisi-Mencius school. He suggests that 
the Guodian texts as well as the manuscripts themselves are from different times 
and are diverse in content. However, he agrees that the texts are in general Confucian, 
but are documents representing different views or different groups (Li 2000: 9). Li 
claims that the texts contain ideas that are closer to Gaozi and even Xunzi than to 
Mencius, leading him to speculate that these texts emerged from a period when dif- 
ferent ru factions and lineages (e.g., those that later evolved into the Mencian and 
Xunzian traditions) were not yet clearly distinguished. He does, however, note that 
the emphasis Xunzi places on rituals and music, a focus shared with early Ruists, is 
also evident in the Guodian corpus, proposing that the Guodian manuscripts might 
have emerged during or slightly after Xunzi’s time (Li 2000: 8-9). 

Another challenge in studying these excavated materials arises from the cor- 
rupted nature of the manuscripts. It is fortunate that most of the Guodian slips are 
intact and their physical characteristics (e.g., the length and the bevelled ends of the 
bamboo slips) have enabled reconstruction of the texts without great difficulty. 
However, there are slips that were damaged and, where the graphs used sometimes 
are so idiosyncratic that scholars are not fully confident in deciphering them. 
Furthermore, the strings that had originally bound the slips together have long since 
rotted, leaving the slips to become disordered, not to mention the collateral damage 
caused by tomb robbers. Consequently, the reading of the recovered materials has 
had to rely heavily on the reconstruction of the physical documents and the tran- 
scription of the inscribed graphs provided by archaeologists, philologists and pal- 
aeographers. While there is general consensus on the transcriptions, some issues 
remain problematic and are the subject of ongoing debate. 

The first of such issues is related to graphic inconsistency. Since the manuscripts 
were written in ancient Chu script, what is assumed to be the same word in the 
manuscripts can be found written in various forms, which then came to be used for 
two or more different words in a continual process of evolution. In other cases the 
characters could have simply been miscopied or “misspelled” by the manuscript’s 
copyist(s). All of the above pose difficulties to palaeographers in deciphering the 
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characters, requiring their painstaking examination from different angles such as 
phonetic loans, graphic appearance, textual parallels and philosophical 
significance.’ 

Secondly, sequencing the loose bamboo slips is another challenge. As mentioned 
earlier, some of the slips were broken and the entire cache was in disarray when 
discovered in the burial site. In the course of textual reconstruction, different 
sequences of slips were proposed, resulting in completely different readings and 
interpretations of the texts. Fortunately, this has not been a major problem for most 
of the Guodian texts, but differences of opinion on the possible arrangements of 
some of the slips still remain.* Without further manuscript evidence, we cannot be 
sure that our current readings are correct. The rethinking and rewriting of early 
Chinese textual history will always be an ongoing process, requiring scholars of 
today and the future to be ready to relinquish even their most cherished premises 
and interpretations when new evidence or more robust, better substantiated interpre- 
tations become available. In this context, the present volume can serve as only a 
starting point for ongoing debate and discussion. 


2 Significance of the Guodian Bamboo Manuscripts 
and the Discussions in This Volume 


Described as China’s equivalent of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Guodian Chu slips are 
significant in many ways (Allan and Williams 2000). The Guodian corpus is to date 
the only excavated cache of manuscripts that are exclusively philosophical in con- 
tent. They constitute one of the very few finds that can safely be dated to the Warring 
States period, a crucial time in the history of Chinese thought. The bamboo corpus 
contains both known and unknown manuscripts—Daoist and Confucian (or, more 
generally, Ruist) works, including the oldest version of the famous Daoist canon the 
Laozi, as well as a group of early manuscripts, many of which were previously 
unknown. With the exception of the Ziyi (a chapter in the transmitted Liji), there are 
no received counterparts for the other “Confucian” texts. The Laozi materials from 
the Guodian tomb and the Ziyi texts from both the Guodian and Shanghai Museum 


3For example, scholars have proposed different readings of the characters wei Æ% that combines 
action (#4) with the heart radical (ù) (% +Ù) and de #& (H+Ù) that appear in the Guodian Laozi. 
Such palaeographic conundrums have been the subject matter of workshops in ancient manuscript 
reading and important implications for our understanding of the development of writing in early 
China. See Shaughnessy (2006: 19-31).The Guodian manuscripts contain quite a few characters 
with the component ‘ty, used to write words whose meaning involves some sort of “emotional 
activity” or a certain orientation of the heart. For example, we have +l», and Aj+-l», subse- 
quently subsumed under other forms, such as wei {1% and yong 53 made “conventional” by the Han 
period editors. See Shaughnessy (2006: 30). 


“For the different arrangements of the texts of the Cheng zhi wen zhi, Zun deyi and the Liu de, see 
Chen (2009); also Shaughnessy (2006: 30). 
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caches are, of course, early, relatively unadulterated versions of those texts.° As they 
were copied before standardization of the script in the Qin (221-207 BcE) and Han 
(206 BCE—220 CE) periods, they afford insight into the textual culture prior to impe- 
rial editing, enhancing our understanding of the early development of Confucian 
and Daoist teachings.° 

Of the approximately 12,000 words contained in the corpus, approximately 15% 
form part of the Daoist Laozi and Taiyi shengshui texts; the remainder are mostly 
attributed to Confucian followers, including Confucius’ grandson Zisi f'E 
(ca.?483-—402 BCE) or his disciples, in the first generation after Confucius’ death. 
Some scholars believe texts such as the Xing zi ming chu may have been influenced 
by Gaozi #7 (ca. 420-350 BcE), Xunzi %j F (ca. 310-238 BCE) or even SHI Shuo 
{tka (dates unknown, possibly a third-generation disciple of Confucius), who had 
views on human nature distinct from those of Mencius.’ Further, the corpus shows 
some evidence of the conceptual changes of Daoist philosophy during the mid- to 
late Warring States period. For example, one may suggest that Daoist thought started 
to influence Ruist/Confucian teaching during the mid-Warring States period.* On 
the other hand, possibly under Confucian influences, Daoist thought came to be 
cited in political discourse in the late Warring States period, its adherents aspiring to 
engagement in the practical reality of politics. This intense cross-fertilization of 
ideologies means it is sometimes hard to pigeonhole texts according to the tradi- 
tional Daoist/Confucian dichotomy. In contrast to the orthodoxy of clearly delin- 
eated schools of thought in the received tradition, the recovered corpus reveals a 
much more fluid, dynamic and hybrid intellectual field in mid- and late Warring 
States times. Here in these formative texts, core concepts normally ascribed to one 


*In 1994, the Shanghai Museum acquired a bundle of bamboo texts, containing over 1200 slips, 
from the antique market in Hong Kong. These strips are now commonly known as the Shangbo jian 
Wf (the “Bamboo Slips Collected by the Shanghai Museum” or the “Shanghai Museum col- 
lection”) (Ma 2001-2012). They too are written in the Chu script, in a style similar to that of the 
Guodian texts, and have been dated to 300 Bce. The cache contains large numbers of unknown 
Confucian texts, two of which, the Ziyi (Black Robes) and the Xingging lun Etim (Discourse of 
Xing and Qing), are also found in the Guodian corpus. 

©The availability of these newly recovered texts allows us to reconsider the manuscript culture and 
textual formation of some received texts, such as certain chapters of the Shujing $F% (Book of 
Documents) and the Liji }# 7t (Book of Rites). 

7Scholars continue to debate the possible affiliation(s) of the Guodian texts. Many in China hold 
that the majority of the texts are from the Zisi-Mencian school of thought, whereas others argue 
they are closer to Gaozi’s, Xunzi’s or even SHIShuo’s ideas. LIANG Tao, for example, claims that 
most of the Confucian texts can be ascribed to the Zisi-Mencian lineage: the Ziyi, Wuxing, Lu Mu 
Gong wen Zisi and Qiong da yi shi are associated with Zisi Ý Œ or are part of the text of Zisizi F 
HLF (Liang 2008). Others, for example Goldin, opposing the Chinese emphasis on Guodian’s 
supposed affiliation with Mencius-Zisi, emphasize the Xunzian aspects in many of the texts 
(Goldin 2005: 36-37). Tao Lei and Maurizio Scarpari argue that the Guodian corpus contains the 
writings of Gaozi’s school (Tao 2001; Scarpari 2002). Shirley Chan sees more diversity in the 
content of the Xing zhi ming chu with traces of the teachings from Mencius, Gaozi, Xunzi and SHI 
Shuo (Chan 2009: 380-81). 

’Such influence can be observed from, for example, the Hengxian {5 (Constancy in the 
Beginning) in the Shanghai Museum collection. 
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school of thought in the received tradition are freely used in texts that some inter- 
preters of the received tradition would ascribe to another competing school of 
thought. The Guodian texts, in particular those with no parallel transmitted ver- 
sions, increase considerably our data base of pre-Han textual material, offering us 
fresh insights into the scope of intellectual inquiry in the late Warring States period. 

The Guodian manuscripts are not mere repositories of ideas but were meaningful 
objects and cultural phenomena in their own right during the Warring States period. 
Recent scholarship has used the Guodian texts to illustrate the interplay among the 
material conditions of text and manuscript culture, writing, and thought. By doing 
so, scholars establish new understanding of the correlation among ideas, their mate- 
rial carrier, and the production of meaning in early China.’ The diversity and inter- 
play of intellectual traditions found in the Guodian texts (Daoist, Ruist, and others) 
reflect more syncretic and dynamic intellectual interaction amongst contemporary 
thinkers of the period than that depicted in later sources, beginning in the Han. The 
sponsor(s) of the corpus and the textual community itself were interested in, and had 
access to, some of the texts which may or may not have existed in their present 
forms.'° We see that the Guodian manuscript composer(s) have adapted sayings or 
narratives from divergent sources to express their ideas on various philosophical 
topics: the debate on nature vs. nurture, the correspondence between the human 
world and natural law, human relationships and obligations in society, self- 
cultivation and ideal government. 

The chapters in this volume are divided into two parts. Part I focuses on texts as 
cultural artefacts and what they may suggest to us about the construction and recon- 
struction of meanings within broader trends of writing and literary practice in the 
Warring States period. The contributors of these chapters use what we can broadly 
define as philological approaches to study the Guodian texts to gain insights into 
textual formation, transmission and manuscript tradition, with arguments often cen- 
tering on the interpretation of variations. Part II is composed of chapters which 
study philosophical debates on various topics concerning human nature, self- 
cultivation, statecraft and cosmic patterns. 

In Part I, contributors show how the Guodian manuscripts allow us to explore 
attested styles and processes of textual production and circulation in pre-Qin China. 
The use and reuse of such textual variants as the ancient graphs, words, ideas or 
even texts from older resources weaving in newer writings and messages in these 
manuscripts require careful philological engagement, as well as textual and inter- 
textual reading not only to decipher the meanings of the texts and sub-texts but to 
better understand the textual conditions and contexts from which these texts and 


°’For example, Meyer provides close readings of the Guodian philosophical texts and analyses 
crucial strategies of meaning construction and casts light on the ways in which different communi- 
ties used texts to convey their philosophical teachings (Meyer 2012). 


10 Sometimes, this is achieved through various borrowings of diverse materials from traditions, 
such as the Shu $, the Laozi # f and the Lunyu jifiifi, as can be seen, for example, in the Yucong 
alias. While there is proof that the authors of the Guodian texts made use of other existing sources 
to get their point across, the extent of these borrowings cannot be known. 
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their meanings emerged. As part of the process of textual production, ancient adages 
are seen to have been increasingly cited and re-cited by intellectual communities. 
This created an intergenerational link to what were seen as the foundations—old 
sayings, rites and sagely images generating credibility and endowing schools and 
intellectual communities with self-declared orthodox authority (Lewis 1999: 109). 
The traditional view holds that the early texts in the pre-Han period “were sacred 
revelations ... transmitted in secret from master to disciple and ... safeguarded 
among doctrinal lineages” (Goldin 2005: 4).!! However, with hindsight, many early 
texts appeared to have been composed of “mixed” intellectual sources, oral or writ- 
ten, including ideas from thinkers later seen as belonging to different “schools”, if 
not diametrically opposed camps. In these excavated manuscripts, passages which 
may or may not be found in their transmitted versions were used to form a new idea 
in another text. 

A number of textual and physical features of the Guodian manuscripts reveal that 
textual production and writing practice (e.g., semantic and graphic variants, borrow- 
ings and adaptations of various oral or written resources by composers and copiers 
of the recovered manuscripts) are crucial in interpreting authorial intention and 
underscoring the socio-political significance of these manuscripts as cultural 
objects. Taking into consideration such issues as evolving meanings and the adapta- 
tion of external material at different levels in the process of manuscript transmission 
(from conceptual words, sections, chapters or pericopes, to paragraphs),'? the 
Guodian manuscripts should be read with some of the following questions in mind: 
What is the original meaning as can be perceived of the text? Why have the 
composer(s) borrowed from particular sources to present their ideas? How have 
they borrowed words and ideas? and, to what degree have the redacted texts achieved 
authorial intention? We may not be able to answer all of these questions, but we 
should at least be aware of the possible ways in which manuscripts of the period 
were composed and evolved and, consequently, of the kinds of meaning that modern 
readers may still be able to piece together for these ancient texts. Six studies are 
included in this section. 

The Laozi or Daodejing if has long been regarded as the foundational 
Daoist text. The Guodian Laozi # T, dated to the fourth century BCE, is the earliest 
version of the text to date.!? Comprising 1,750 characters—no more than forty per- 
cent of the transmitted counterpart—the Guodian Laozi texts are an example of 
manuscript variation that allows us to examine the complex process of textual for- 
mation of an ancient manuscript. Franklin Perkins (Chap. 2) introduces the Guodian 


''One can say that there is nothing inherently “Chinese” about this as it is so common, among 
Indian, Near Eastern and even early Western traditions. 

1? Shaughnessy translates zhang # as “pericope” while most others translate it as “chapter” or 
“section” (Shaughnessy 2006). 


13 The sequence of chapters of the Guodian Laozi is different from that in the received Daodejing; 
there are also some differences in wording between the Guodian slips and the transmitted 
Daodejing and the Mawangdui Laozi. Nevertheless, most of the contents and the philosophical 
messages of the Guodian Laozi are intact (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 1). 
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Laozi materials, known as Laozi A, B and C, by providing an overview of the manu- 
scripts and the ways they differ from other versions of the text. He shows how the 
materials share a coherent philosophical position, discussing the nature of the mate- 
rials as a text, and considering their relationship to the “complete” (i.e. transmitted) 
Laozi, providing insights into the broader context in which the Laozi was written 
and took form. Perkins suggests that the Guodian Laozi texts were not written by a 
single author as a single work. From the perspective of other early versions of the 
Laozi, there are a number of possibilities in considering how the Guodian Laozi was 
formed: it was composed by excerpting parts of an existing complete Laozi; differ- 
ent lines and passages were merged with other materials to form a self-contained 
document." 

In Chap. 3, HE Ruyue and Michael Nylan take the study of texts and manuscript 
culture a step further by comparing citations related to the transmitted Shu $ 
(Documents) to their parallels in the Guodian texts. The authors affirm that even an 
anthology like the Shu—later deemed “canonical’”—had been circulating in various 
versions up until early Han times when it was more or less codified. Contrary to 
some Chinese scholars’ belief that the Shu was a single classic that came into exis- 
tence by 300 Bce through transmission by a single textual community or intellectual 
camp, He and Nylan demonstrate that the early history of texts, whether transmitted 
orally or in writing, had in fact generated multiple variants and different readings 
that were exploited by textual communities in adapting the texts to convey their own 
ideas. The Guodian citations of the Shu give us the opportunity to understand 
Guodian textualists as a textual community with their own version of the Shu that 
existed at a particular point in time prior to the Han effort to synthesize the Confucian 
classics. 

Dirk Meyer in Chap. 4 questions the view that the Guodian text Cheng zhi MZ 
is an exegetical reference to the Shu. By positing the existence of a range of texts of 
Shu traditions, Meyer examines their relationships with Cheng zhi, arguing that the 
Guodian passages in question make reference to cultural practice rather than to a 
sufficiently stable body of texts. In basic agreement with He and Nylan, Meyer 
shows that many writings in ancient China, including those comprising the later 
Confucian canons, existed in various forms before they were “canonized”, reaching 
their definitive forms during and after the Han period. Meyer’s chapter provides an 


'4Many early Chinese manuscripts were composed of different layers with the words, the peri- 
copes, the paragraphs and perhaps the whole text of earlier sources, as possible pre-formed textual 
units, or what may be referred to as “building blocks” of later texts (see Boltz 2005). Both the 
Guodian and the Shanghai Museum collection strongly suggest that the Ziyi existed as an indepen- 
dent text, rather than as a chapter within the Liji, as it was later transmitted from the Han dynasty. 
The Guodian Ziyi exemplifies both textual stability as well as fluidity in the editing process. Textual 
stability is demonstrated, for example, by the general structure and many of the compositional pat- 
terns and indeed the contents of the Ziyi text, which seem to have undergone no significant change 
from around 300 BCE, reaching its final definitive form almost a thousand years later, early in the 
Tang dynasty. Textual fluidity is exemplified by the Ziyi being made part of the Liji, a now famous 
example of how one text, already extant in an independent and recognizable form, was incorpo- 
rated into another. 
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analysis of the argument forms and construction in the Guodian Cheng zhi to dem- 
onstrate that conceptual communities during Warring States times drew on tradi- 
tions of the Shu as cultural capital to pursue their own socio-political and 
philosophical agendas. Meyer concludes that while the Shu emerged as loosely tex- 
tualized traditions during the Warring States period, they nonetheless framed the 
expectations of conceptual text communities, casting light on these traditions as 
something dynamic, yet authoritative. 

Michael Schimmelpfennig’s chapter is a comparative study of the Guodian texts 
Tang Yu zhi dao Jf ZZŠ and Zhong xin zhi dao $Ñ -Z ič in terms of their textual 
construction and argumentation structures. The study identifies the formal similari- 
ties of both texts and compares their textual construction and argument. The re- 
examination of the manuscripts is motivated by a hypothesis on the early development 
of books in early China. Although there are similarities, the two texts differ in how 
their arguments are deployed. The Tang Yu zhi dao cites historical examples to advo- 
cate the practice of abdication as a means of good government, whereas in the 
Zhong xin zhi dao the key concepts of zhong and xin, the meanings of which 
Schimmelpfennig attempts to re-negotiate, are more central to the quest for good 
government. 

Analysing and comparing the meanings of key conceptual terms within the 
Guodian corpus will lead to new insights into the transmission and development of 
the different philosophical traditions attested in this period. In Chap. 6, Constance 
A. Cook tests the sensitivity of textual boundaries and literary culture in the Guodian 
manuscripts by examining the usage of the terms dao if and de 1# in both the Daoist 
and Ruist (Confucian) texts found in the corpus. Cook gives a detailed survey of the 
distribution and contexts of usage in the sixteen texts and demonstrates the order of 
the two terms and their evolving meanings in the Warring States period before the 
concept of dao became paramount compared to that of de in the Han period. 

Efforts to reconstruct the original meaning of a text continue in LIAo Mingchun’s 
chapter where he presents philological justifications for reading the graph heng {ki 
as ji 1% in the Lu Mu Gong Asked Zisi #8 (4) F J. By tracing the usage of !k( 
fk) in pre-Qin texts, Liao establishes the meaning of ji cheng "RÑ as forthright 
admonishing. An important implication of Liao’s reading is that ministers played a 
significant role in the government in giving honest advice to the ruler—a good king 
makes few mistakes and a bad king tends to make a lot more, of which it is the 
remonstrators’ duty to be outspoken. This view is consistent with the socio-political 
situation in the Warring States period when a state’s “ruling mechanism” was grow- 
ing more complex so that a ruler was no longer capable of running an efficient 
government alone but needed to surround himself with worthy men who could give 
honest advice. This idea of remonstrance, as we see it exemplified in the early texts, 
has been traditionally attributed to Zisi and Mencius by Xunzi. With the discovery 
of this Guodian text, we are able to retrace such precepts to Zisi, although one can 
suggest that the text could well be an imagined construct attributed to him, to lend 
authority to the words. 

Part II turns to exploring the philosophical ideas found in the Guodian texts and 
their implications for the received philosophical tradition. As mentioned, a major 
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significance of the Guodian manuscripts is that they encourage us to re-examine the 
early development of the key concepts and debates in Chinese philosophy, including 
Daoist and Confucian thought during their formative period in the late Warring 
States. At the very least, we now should be aware that “non-traditional thinkers,” 
that is, those lesser known/unknown thinkers of unclear philosophical affiliation 
and/or political persuasion, contributed to intellectual discourse and ongoing 
debates on various philosophical and socio-political issues of the time. We may here 
raise a few questions. What is the basis for characterizing some of the Guodian texts 
as “Confucian”, and did early Confucian scholars transmit only Confucian texts? 
How much do we really know about the development of early Confucianism? How 
is Confucianism and Confucian discourse defined, especially in the period between 
Confucius and Xunzi, who was active in the third century BCE, the period to which 
the Guodian texts have been dated? Likewise, what is the nature of Daoist teachings 
during this same period? What was the relationship between Confucian and Daoist 
thought and other so far unnamed streams of thought within a more diversified intel- 
lectual milieu than has previously been recognized? What can the Guodian texts tell 
us about the development of Chinese intellectual traditions? 

The chapters in Part II discuss the main philosophical concepts and arguments 
attested in the Guodian texts and have been arranged thematically under cosmology 
and metaphysics (Chaps. 8, 9, 10, and 11), human nature and moral cultivation 
(Chaps. 12, 13, and 14), and socio-political thought and intellectual traditions 
(Chaps. 15, 16, 17, and 18). These chapters enquire into the various concerns ancient 
Chinese thinkers had about nature, the Way, the cosmic order, the ruler/subject rela- 
tionship, ideal kingship and the relationship between nature and the human world. 
We are aware that it has often been hard to draw clear boundaries between these 
overlapping and interrelated subject areas. As social and moral thinkers, rather than 
metaphysicians, the ancient Chinese philosophers conceptualized the cosmic order 
in order to develop an understanding of its implications in the human realm—a 
synergy of cosmic, political, religious and ethical dimensions. Thus, when cosmic 
order is discussed, so are its implications for human practice and its rhythms in the 
human world. Similarly, discussions of human nature are closely related to socio- 
political systems and the cosmic order or heavenly way. 

A very important feature of the Guodian corpus is its emphasis on cosmological 
ideas. Several texts, such as the Taiyi shengshui K—/E7K (The Great 
Oneness Generates Water), the Heng xian {1.5E (Constancy in the Beginning) and 
the Fan wu liu xing FLØJE (All Things are Flowing in Form) in the coeval 
Shanghai Museum collection demonstrate the evolution of cosmology in the 
Warring States period. The key concepts of these texts are, respectively, the Taiyi X 
— (Great Oneness), heng ÎE. (constancy), and yi — (one, oneness), all of which 
contrast sharply with the Daoist texts that take dao if as the foundation of the origin 
and way of all things. The Guodian texts describe the process of the generation of 
the universe in detail based on their core concepts, at the same time putting forward 
some new concepts, clearly demonstrating that cosmology was one of the prominent 
issues in the late Warring States. The one overriding concern that pervades the 
Guodian texts is the attempt to define the essential conditions for an ideal socio- 
political order: claims concerning nature’s features and patterns are seen as having 
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implications for the human world, including general principles of human behaviour 
and polity. 

As an example of the pre-Qin synthesis of political theory and cosmology, the 
Guodian Taiyi shengshui ‘7K reflects on, discusses and develops the key 
themes of cosmology and how the understanding of the cosmic order and its mani- 
festations should be translated into proper guidelines and principles for managing 
the human world—concepts that emerged from intellectual discourses during the 
Warring States period. Erica Brindley (Chap. 8) compares the Taiyi shengshui to 
various other cosmogonies in the textual tradition and presents insights into both the 
overarching moral agenda of the text as well as its specific contributions to cosmo- 
logical thinking in early China. 

Barbara Hendrischke (Chap. 9) explores the concept of “being of oneself” (ziran 
ŻA) in the Daoist materials in the Guodian corpus, the Laozi #TŤ A, B, and 
C. Actions can only succeed when guided by “being of oneself” in regard to one’s 
own person and simultaneously in regard to the things or people one acts on. 
Secondly, humans are primarily beings that were born and will die, like all other 
beings. From this perspective, human life should follow rules that are different from 
those designed for people entangled in a web of social contacts and expectations. 

Traditionally, Confucianism has focused on a “human way” and it is accepted 
that Confucius himself was not interested in dwelling on topics related to the way of 
Heaven and (human) nature. The Analects (Lunyu fiat) does not record explicit 
discussions of either the nature of things or of human nature.'> Nevertheless the 
notions of xing YE (nature, human nature) and tian (heaven) attracted consider- 
able attention in the Warring States period, as seen in the extant works of Mencius 
and Xunzi. It is generally agreed that Mencius focused on the moral dimensions of 
Heaven and maintained that nature has endowed humans with an innate, but incipi- 
ent moral tendency. To develop the inborn goodness in humans as imparted by 
Heaven is fundamental to realizing the Way of Heaven. This is followed by Xunzi’s 
pragmatic approach, which posits human nature as originally bad, thus needing 
regulation, with heaven and humans playing distinct roles. The apparent gap 
between Confucius and Mencius and probably also Xunzi in intellectual delibera- 
tions on human nature and the relationship between the human way and the Way of 
Heaven could have gradually evolved. The Guodian texts seem to fill this gap with 
an ideological trajectory explicating the relationship of heaven and the human 
world. 

Through an analysis of musical metaphors that reveal the nature of the human— 
Heaven relationship in the human body, Erica Brindley (Chap. 10) demonstrates 
how, in the Guodian Wuxing £1.4T text, early Chinese Ruist thinkers grounded their 
ethics in a highly spiritual attitude embodied in the concept of sheng # (sagacity). 
The significance of sheng lies in its ethical ideal associated with an individual’s 
moral psychology and connection to the divine world of Heaven. By highlighting 


'S Zigong, one of Confucius’ disciples, points out that the Master’s view on heaven and xing cannot 
be heard. FRE: AF ZMH, WMH, AP ZEB, Aw. (Analects 
5.13). 
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sagacity as “a human—Heaven connection and the divinity within individuals,” 
Brindley presents a theory of cosmic harmony associated with five interacting vir- 
tues (ren {—, yi #8, li #8, zhi $] and sheng #2). 

The Mencian concept of the unity of Heaven and Humans which later became 
Confucian orthodoxy has a prominent position in Chinese intellectual history. On 
the other hand, it was believed that Xunzi proposed the division of Heaven from 
Humans in the late Warring States period. What does the Guodian notion of the divi- 
sion between Heaven and Humans entail? How does it relate to Mencius and Xunzi? 
LIANG Tao (Chap. 11) uses the Qiong da yi shi 33 VII text to trace the develop- 
ment of the concept of Heaven and Humans in early Confucianism. Liang argues 
that the Guodian bamboo texts appear to suggest that the notion of a division 
between Humans and Heaven is a basic precept of early Confucianism, with dis- 
cernible influence on Mencius. Mencius and Xunzi have both propounded ideas of 
the division as well as the unity of Heaven and Humans, but they differ in specific 
terms on practical levels. 

The extensive discussion of xing VE (nature, human nature) in the Guodian Xing 
zi ming chu E Al fir HK and in the closely related Xingging lun VEN im (Discourse of 
Human Nature and Human Dispositions) in the Shanghai Museum collection reveal 
that the concept is as diverse as it is complex. The recovery of virtually the same text 
from two excavations suggests the rather broad circulation of the text during a time 
when both xing and ging were important subjects of discussion. The author of the 
Xing zi ming chu did not espouse a simple view on human nature as being either 
good or bad. Instead, in addition to xing, the Xing zi ming chu focuses on qing {i 
(emotions or predispositions, human nature’s response to external stimuli), a con- 
cept rarely encountered in the pre-Qin period before the Guodian discovery. Xing is 
both an inborn nature and a characteristic development as part of the life process, 
sheng “£; it is imparted by heaven (tian K) and defines the direction of develop- 
ment, with ging functioning as the expression of xing drawn out by external stimuli. 
This suggests that human conduct is based on the interaction between an internal 
foundation and the external environment, and/or of integration of the body and the 
mind-heart. Shirley Chan (Chap. 12) analyses the interrelationship of the key con- 
cepts of xing, ging, and heart-mind xin ‘(y in the Guodian Xing zi ming chu. She 
focuses on how qing is derived from xing and defines ging (generally rendered as 
“emotions”) as “manifested xing,” i.e. an affective response to external stimuli as 
manifestation of human nature (xingging VEW). The intellectual range in this 
Guodian text is more syncretic and dynamic than any found within a single tradi- 
tion, such as those of Gaozi, Mencius, Xunzi or SHrShuo. 

Body (shen 4) and heart-mind (xin Ù) are the very core objects of moral culti- 
vation and human excellence in ancient Chinese philosophy. The crucial questions 
this body/mind division raises, include: (1) What are the relationships between body 
and mind? (2) What kind of roles do the body and mind play in the discourse of 
cultivation? (3) What sort of impacts will cultivation generate on the body and 
mind? (4) Can the arguments be characterized as “Chinese holism”, implying that 
there was no mind-body dualism in early China, or are we dealing with a more 
Western-style “dualism”? Lisa Raphals (Chap. 13) addresses the treatment of inter- 
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relations between body and mind in several Guodian texts, especially how they 
affect each other, and the place of the Guodian material in the broader context of 
debates about mind-body dualism. She uncovers a scale of views on the relation 
between mind and body in the recovered texts, with one end of the scale showing a 
strong mind-body dualism and the other a robustly holistic view of gi 4 as unifying 
the body and mind. 

Shirley Chan (Chap. 14) reads the less discussed Yucong {iff #2 texts as one of the 
earliest responses in early China to questions of human development and social 
advancement. She argues that the Yucong is a good example of the Guodian manu- 
scripts not fitting neatly into received traditions such as the Daoist, which focuses 
on the natural way, the Way of heaven or the Confucian, which emphasizes cultural 
patterning, the way of humans, in moral development. Rather, the Yucong texts rep- 
resent a third, more moderate picture of self-cultivation, evincing what Chan refers 
to as an “interweaving” of the Daoist “nature” and the Confucian “nurture” 
approaches. 

The final chapters in this volume focus on socio-political thought and intellectual 
traditions. The rise of competing hegemonic states in the beginning of the Warring 
States era brought with it certain challenges, demanding judicious responses from 
traditional philosophies about rulership and at the same time stimulating altogether 
new doctrines. Scott Cook (Chap. 15) enquires into the ongoing debates over good 
government and efficient leadership in the Warring States period. Using the Guodian 
texts, Cook expands upon previous studies by describing in detail the path along 
which the argument of “virtue” versus “coercion” developed from early Warring 
States times up until unification. Cook discusses how these manuscripts argue 
against coercive order and, instead, favours rulership through ritual and music edu- 
cation. This latter advocacy is underpinned by the claim that government based on 
ritual and music is ultimately derived from human nature and, for this reason, is the 
only true and natural means of ruling. 

TANG Siufu (Chap. 16) surveys a selection of Guodian texts and suggests that 
they espouse the Confucian framework of governance through ethical cultivation. 
Without claiming that Xunzi lies in the direct line of descent from the Guodian 
manuscripts, Tang proposes that the Guodian Confucian texts are responses to the 
Confucian vision of restoring order and harmony, thus providing for the subsequent 
development in Xunzi’s and other Confucian teachings of advocacy for rules of 
propriety as the backbone of an effective government and stable society. 

China’s encounters with modernization, Communism, and capitalism since the 
nineteenth century have motivated considerable intellectual campaigning against 
Confucian values and the traditional socio-political order. Lı Rui’s essay (Chap. 17) 
challenges modern criticisms of traditional Chinese ritualism regarding san gang = 
Ai] (Three Principles), a concept mistakenly attributed to Confucian thought, though 
it was actually championed by DoNnG Zhongshu 7 f#'#* (179-104 Bce) in the Han 
dynasty. By examining numerous recovered and transmitted texts, Li traces the 
development of the key philosophical and political concepts, arguing that a clearer 
distinction should be drawn between the doctrines of early Confucianism and what 
Dong promoted. Li expounds the original meaning of the liu wei 7V ft. (Six Positions) 
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as read in the Guodian Liu de, distinguishing the relationship between father and 
son as “internal” from that between minister and ruler as “external”. The internal 
relationships are considered more important and should thus prevail over the exter- 
nal. Concluding that san gang is not originally “Confucian thought’, Li seeks to 
vindicate Confucianism from charges of institutional oppression that the notion of 
san gang has brought to bear. 

Finally, in Chap. 18, Kenneth Holloway seeks to draw parallels between self- 
cultivation in the Guodian texts and the religious practices in Buddhism, in particu- 
lar, those described in the Buddhist sutra Vimalakirti. By contextualizing the 
Guodian texts in religious history, Holloway aims to clarify both our understanding 
of Guodian and also of later developments in Buddhism. Specifically, Guodian may 
suggest new insights into why particular Buddhist sutras became popular in China. 
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Returning to my earlier point about challenges, I am confident that this volume 
represents the solid work of each of the learned colleague-contributors, all of whom 
have risen to the challenges posed by the Guodian materials. The diversity of exper- 
tise of the contributors—authorities in their own right in the different fields of phi- 
lology, philosophy, intellectual history, socio-political psychology, textuality 
studies, and sinology overall—reflects a response to the complex nature of the 
ancient manuscripts, which embody such wide-ranging views on such diverse top- 
ics, couched in words so terse but so profound. Yet our effort is only one step for- 
wardin along journey; in a book ofthis size, we can hardly claim to be comprehensive, 
or to explore fully each of our own views on ancient Chinese philosophy and intel- 
lectual history. We do not attempt to provide all the answers; nor do we claim to 
have read the Guodian texts exhaustively. Our aim has been to open up a new chan- 
nel of discovery towards manuscript culture in ancient China, early Chinese phi- 
losophy and intellectual history. Research into the recovered manuscripts and the 
received traditions is a long journey. With collaborative efforts may we all continue 
the journey of exploration into this highly significant area within the archives of 
humanity. 
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Part I 

A Philological Reading of the Guodian 
Manuscripts: The Texts and Textual 
Formation 


Chapter 2 A) 
The Guodian Laozi @ Materials Creek fo 


Franklin Perkins 


1 The Guodian Laozi Materials 


The Laozi #7 or Daodejing i884 has been profoundly influential, shaping 
many aspects of Chinese culture, from medicine to art to philosophy and religion. 
According to tradition, the text was written as a whole by a single author, known as 
Lao Dan # Hf or Li Er 2 EL, who was senior to Kongzi {LF and thus lived in the 
mid-sixth century BCE. There has been little trace of the text or its impact, though, 
until the third century BCE, raising doubts about its antiquity. The discovery of two 
silk manuscripts (known as A and B) at Mawangdui 3 EH shed some light on the 
evolution of the text (Gao 1996). These were entombed in 168 BCE, but the A manu- 
script was likely copied before 195 sce. That still left a gap of three centuries 
between the earliest manuscript and the supposed origins of the text. More recent 
archaeological discoveries of bamboo texts from the Warring States Period have 
begun to fill in this space, although their significance is still under debate. Several 
cosmogonic texts have been discovered, all buried around 300 Bce. The Taiyi 
shengshui X—/E7K (Great One Generates Water) was found with bundle C of the 
Guodian Laozi materials. Two other texts are unprovenanced and were purchased 
by the Shanghai Museum in 1994, but they are thought to date from roughly the 
same time and area as Guodian. The two texts are Heng xian t4G (Constancy First) 
(published in volume III; Ma 2004), and Fanwu liuxing SVitF% (All Things Flow 
into Form) (published in volume VII; Ma 2008). These texts share some of the con- 
cerns and assumptions of the Laozi but use a different vocabulary and stake out 
distinct positions.! They thus provide some insight into the broader context in which 


'For an analysis of the cosmogonic thought found in these three texts along with the Guodian 
Laozi materials, see Perkins (2016). 
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the Laozi was written and took form. Even more important than these texts, though, 
was the discovery is the three sets of bamboo strips found at Guodian, known as 
Laozi A, B and C (jia Ħ, yi G, bing A). 

The purpose of this chapter is to introduce these Guodian Laozi materials (GDL), 
with a particular focus on their philosophical significance.’ This section provides an 
overview of the materials and some of the ways they differ from other versions of 
the text. Section 2 offers an interpretation of the content of the materials, showing 
that they share a coherent philosophical position. The third section discusses the 
nature of the materials as a text, and the fourth section considers their relationship 
to the complete Laozi that has been so significant in Chinese history. 

Calling the GDL a version of the Laozi is somewhat misleading. The fact that 
they were copied separately on three different sets of bamboo strips raises the pos- 
sibility that they are not a single unified text. Together they contain parts of 31 of the 
81 chapters of the received text, but many of those chapters are partial. The order of 
passages within each bundle and their distribution across bundles have almost no 
connection to the order of the passages in any later versions of the text. The divi- 
sions between chapters are difficult to determine with certainty, but they are at least 
somewhat different.’ For example, the received chapter 64 is certainly taken as two 
separate passages. The first and last half appear in separate places in the A materials, 
and the last half appears alone in C. Another possible division is within chapter 32, 
which is divided into two halves by a thick horizontal marker that usually (but not 
always) marks a chapter break. The fact that the two halves are placed next to each 
other on the bamboo strips, though, is unlikely to be a coincidence. The Guodian 
version may mark a stage in which the two parts were associated but not yet taken 
to be a single passage. In the other direction, chapters 17 and 18 in C are presented 
as a single chapter. 

Aside from these differences in the arrangement of the text, there are many 
differences in content.* In some cases, terms are changed. Such changes can have 


? The Guodian texts were first published in Jingmenshi Bowuguan (1998). Unless otherwise noted, 
I follow the reconstruction of the texts in Cook (2012). I have also regularly consulted (Liu Zhao 
2003; Liu Xiaogan 2006). Throughout this essay, Guodian Laozi passages are cited by bundle (A, 
B, or C) and strip number, along with the chapter number in the received text. For passages not 
found in the Guodian materials, unless otherwise noted I rely on the Mawangdui B manuscript as 
reconstructed in Gao (1996). All translations are my own, but I have incorporated elements from 
Cook (2012) and Henricks (2000), as well as Moeller (2007). 


>Chapter divisions are clear in C, because the remainder of the strip is left blank after the last 
characters of a chapter. That is not the case in A and B, when one chapter is directly followed by 
the next on the same strip. The materials use a marker that generally corresponds to a chapter 
division, but its use is not entirely consistent (Cook 2012: 219-22). 

“For general discussions of these differences, see Cook (2012: 210-16), Henricks (2000: 17-19), 
Allan and Williams (2008: 191-93), and Moeller (2007: 191-93). For a detailed comparison of the 
various editions of each chapter of the Laozi, including the Guodian materials, as well as a general 


discussion of the ways in which the Laozi was modified through transmission, see Liu Xiaogan 
(2006: 1—42). 
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significance for the kind of close readings now done by scholars, but they were 
likely seen as insignificant by the users of the texts. For example, chapter 25 in GDL 
says “there is a shape that took form in the undifferentiated” (you zhuang hun cheng 
AANER) (A: 21) while other versions of the text use thing (wu 4%) instead of 
shape (zhuang jk). The change has little significance, unless one is trying to 
carefully reconstruct early Chinese ontology. In 32, GDL says that heaven and earth 
cannot make dao their subordinate (A: 18), but other versions of the text change 
heaven and earth (tiandi RH) to the world or realm (tianxia R F), making it less 
clearly a cosmological claim. For chapter 15, the GDL version describes aspiring 
officials (shi +) (A: 8), but other versions describe one who acts for the way (dao 
iH). The change obscures the political dimension of the Guodian chapter. Such 
differences suggest that the text was transmitted without careful attention to its 
exact wording, but in some cases there appears to be a deliberate change in meaning. 
The best known example is chapter 19 (A: 1-2), which advises us to cut off or 
abandon six forms of action. In GDL, these are wisdom (zhi #), discrimination 
(bian #*), craft or skill (giao 4), benefit (li FJ), striving (wei 14), and deliberation 
(lü J). Other versions instead include sagacity (sheng #2), benevolence (ren {~), 
and rightness (yi 7) (in place of discrimination, striving, and deliberation, 
respectively). That changes the passage from a criticism of generally active values 
to a direct engagement with the moralizing discourses of other philosophers, 
particularly the Ru. Another possible change that would be of great significance is 
in chapter 40. Other versions of the text set up a progression: 
RE ZARA, AERE. 


The things of the world are born from being, being is born from no-being. 


The GDL version, though, leaves out the repetition of “being,” saying: 


RP LEIA, ERE. 
The things of the world are born from being, born from no-being. (A: 37) 


The line presents a fundamentally different ontology in which things emerge from 
both being (you FF) and no-being (wu #&, wang >). The GDL lines, though, are odd 
grammatically and suggest textual corruption. It is likely that a repetition mark was 
accidentally left out when the text was copied and thus that it should be read accord- 
ing to the received version.’ 

The greatest difference between GDL and the corresponding chapters in the 
received text is the addition of further lines or stanzas. In some cases, the extra lines 
are written into the passage. In other cases, the GDL materials are grouped with 
independent lines to form a longer chapter. We can consider chapter 5 as an example. 
The GDL includes only two lines: 


5 As Cook argues, one would expect the line to include a character such as yi JS or you X, saying 
“too” or “also” (Cook 2012: 282). Cook, Liu Xiaogan and Henricks all read the passage according 
to the received text (Cook 2012; Liu Xiaogan 2006 419-20; Henricks 2000: 77). 
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FH Tel, HAMS RE? 

fie TAN Jesh, ST EH 

The space between heaven and earth—isn’t it like a bellows? 

Empty but never exhausted, the more it moves the more comes out. (A: 23) 


Other versions add a passage before it, and a line after: 


AWM, WB 45 A o 
AMZ, [AE HE 2 

Heaven and earth are not humane, 

They take the myriad things as straw dogs. 
Sagely people are not humane, 

They take the people as straw dogs. 


ZBR, PETI. 


Hearing much leads to rapid exhaustion. That is not as good as preserving in the centre. 


The three parts of the received chapter have no clear connection, and given that the 
second part is found alone in GDL, it is likely that they were originally three 
independent passages. Similarly, the Guodian version of 20 contains only the first 
few lines, which are then followed by a long and unrelated self-description in other 
versions. Chapter 46 is an interesting case. The GDL has the following: 


PREPRI, 
NPA 
HPAL 

FUE ZA HE, WET 

Of crimes, none is weightier than deep desires. 

Of shames, none is more dangerous than desiring to attain. 

Of harms, none is greater than not knowing contentment. 

If one knows contentment as contentment, that is constant contentment. (A: 5—6) 


In other versions, this passage is preceded by two lines criticizing warfare: 
LK PAE, AAESS [DATS 
TŠ, BUSTA 
When the world has the way, saddle-horses are returned to manure the fields. 
When it lacks the way, war horses are born in the suburbs. 


The GDL passage has no connection to war, but once these lines are added to it, they 
do not stand out as out of place. The passage then reads as an explanation for the 
causes of wars through general principles about desire. That illustrates the difficulty 
in picking out divergent sources within the Laozi as a whole—it is too easy to invent 
connections. In general, there is no way to know for sure the source of the added 
materials. The passage that opens the received version of chapter 5 sounds like a 
typical Laozi passage. It may have originally been a distinct chapter that was merged 
with another (as we know happened with the two chapters that merged to become 
64). The self-description added to 20, though, fits less well with the rest of the Laozi 
and may come from another source. The lines about horses and war could easily be 
a common saying that was added to a more philosophical passage. 
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In spite of all of these differences, GDL provides definitive evidence that the key 
ideas of the Laozi were in existence by the late fourth century BCE, that is, during the 
lifetime of Mengzi. In the next section, I reconstruct the philosophical position of 
the GDL, provisionally taking A, B, and C together as a whole, excluding both the 
non-Laozi materials in C and Laozi materials not found in GDL. These assumptions 
will be examined afterwards, in the last two sections of the chapter. 


2 The Philosophy of the Guodian Laozi Materials 


If we rely only on internal evidence, the audience and purpose of GDL is clear. The 
majority of passages in each bundle are intended for those with some role in govern- 
ing. A few directly mention being used by lords and kings (houwang Æ). Others 
give advice for affairs that would only be within the realm of leadership, such as 
how to conduct war, eliminate thieves, or educate the people. Chapter 15 describes 
what it is like to be a good aspiring official (shi £), suggesting that the materials 
may not be intended directly for rulers but rather for those who would influence 
him. While many passages could apply to anyone, none are explicitly intended for 
those outside the power structure. So it is likely that the whole collection was meant 
for potential leaders. The message to these leaders is also consistent across the vast 
majority of chapters, which give advice justified in terms of concrete benefits. 
Sometimes, the goal is directly to gain or maintain political power. Chapter 59 says 
that ruling the people and serving heaven with frugality or restraint (se $) will 
enable one to have a state (youguo A Ed) and last long (zhangjiu RA) (B: 1-3). In 
most passages, the goal is more general—the way will allow one to avoid difficul- 
ties (nan #4), evade harm (huo #4, dai YA), blame (zui JE, jiu 4) or shame (ru F), 
and have no defeat (bai WO) or loss (shi R, wang 1). Some passages describe the 
results as transforming the people, but the concern is keeping the people from rebel- 
ling and thieves from arising, as in 57 (A: 30-31). Chapter 31 criticizes the beauti- 
fication of war, but justifies that as a way of avoiding failure (C: 7—8) rather than on 
ethical grounds. No passages justify their advice by appeal to some need for human 
beings to serve the way or play a cosmic role in nature. None emphasize the intrin- 
sic value of a mystical state of mind, nor do they justify the way in terms of content- 
ment or internal satisfaction. Contentment is important, but as a means of avoiding 
harm, not an end in itself. Thus whatever context the ideas of the text may have 
arisen from, the GDL is intended as useful advice for the success of those with 
power. 


ĉOne possible exception is chapter 37 (A: 13-14), which says that if lords and kings preserve the 
way through non-action, then the myriad things will transform and stabilize of themselves. The 
focus on stability, though, suggests that, as in chapter 57, the ultimate goal is for the ruler to 
maintain his state. That is supported by the second half of 64, which mentions “assisting the self-so 
spontaneity of things” ŒS Z AYA) as a means of avoiding defeat and loss (A: 10-13; C: 
11-14). 
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The Laozi does not lay out a carefully formulated system, but the various passages 
together form a coherent philosophical position that relates action, self-cultivation, 
and cosmology. I will discuss each of these elements in detail, but in short, the most 
effective way of acting is to be without effort or striving. That goes along with self- 
cultivation as reducing or eliminating desires or cultivating stillness and simplicity. 
The ability to succeed without effort is justified by a cosmology based on an ultimate 
source or ground that exceeds the grasp of language and sensory experience and 
generates things with their own spontaneity and vitality. 

Opposition to excessive or forceful action is one of the most frequent themes 
across GDL. We could generalize this ideal as non-action (wuwei #44 or wangwei 
T %4), which literally means not having (wu f$) actions (wei 44).’ The phrase occurs 
in six GDL chapters. The point is not to do nothing but, rather, to avoid action that is 
coercive, purpose driven, or full of effort. This qualification is supported by the use 
of a now lost character form, #, which combines action (4%) with the heart radical ( 
ty), thus emphasizing action done with a certain orientation of the heart.’ In GDL, 
the term wuwei is misleading if taken alone. Two passages use the phrase wushi /% 

+, which has the narrower meaning of having no work, duties, or business, and 64.2 
pairs wuwei with not-grasping (wuzhi #44) (A; 10-11; C: 11). More often, wuwei 
is embedded within broader paradoxical formulations. Chapter 63 says that one 
should act without acting (T 4) and work without working (#¥ T ¥) (A: 14-15). 
Chapter 2 says that sagely people reside in the work of no-actions (#12742 54), 
just as they enact teachings without doctrine or words ({7 74 HZ #0) (A: 17). That 
the text is advocating something that is neither acting nor not acting is stated explic- 
itly in 48, which says “have no acting but have no not-acting” (17 Ay mi 12 N44) (B: 
4). Another attempt to articulate some middle ground between action and non-action 
can be seen in the final line of 64.2, which contrasts action (wei) with “assisting the 
self-so spontaneity of things” (fu wanwu zhi ziran AEZ AY) (A: 13; C: 14). 
Action thus implies coercing things against their natural tendencies. Other passages 
can be read as criticizing specific forms of wei. We should avoid competition and 
struggle, which connects to wanting to be prominent or in front. Another concrete 
form to be avoided is the use of political coercion, as in 30, which says that “the good 
attain results and stop, without seizing by force” (3447 Rm ch, ALE) (A: 7). 
Chapter 19 can also be read as listing specific forms of action to be rejected: 

WERP, RAL EG fh 

ETERN, KREA. 

RRE, RERET. 

Cut off wisdom and abandon discrimination and the people will benefit a hundredfold. 

Cut off skill and abandon benefit and thieves and robbers will cease to be. 


Cut off striving and abandon deliberation and the people will return to being like children. 
(A: 1-2)? 


ilin 


7 Guodian C uses wu #& while A and B use wang Ù. I take the two phrases as equivalent, which is 
supported by the switch between them in the two versions of 64. Many scholars simply read Ù as 
Æ in reconstructing the text. I follow Cook in leaving them as distinct. 

*On the significance of this point, see Pang (2005: 39-41). 

° Cook has deception (zha i) rather than deliberation (lii JZ). The ambiguity of {4 in the line could 
support either reading, making it either artifice or effortful action. The passage seems to criticize 
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In these cases, wuwei is not justified as an end in itself but as the most effective way 
to achieve success. In that sense, even if we take wuwei as non-purposive action, it 
ultimately serves a purpose. 

Another of the most common themes across GDL is the reduction of desires. 
Chapter 46 explains most fully, saying that the heaviest crime is having deep desires, 
the worst shame is the desire to attain, and the greatest harm is not knowing content- 
ment (A: 5—6). The absence of desires is formulated positively in terms of a state of 
simplicity, stillness, or emptiness. These are linked in several passages, most clearly 
in 19, which says: 

IRATE, DALF. 

Manifest plainness and embrace the unhewn, 

Reduce selfish concerns and make desires few. (A: 2) 


These are presented as the alternative to active values like discrimination, skill, and 
deliberation. The link to non-action appears explicitly in 57, which concludes: 


HN | 
5 be 


aterm 


AR o 

Because of this, the words of sagely people say: 

Through my non-working the people enrich themselves; 

Through my non-action the people transform themselves; 

Through my love of tranquillity the people correct themselves; 

Through my desiring without desiring the people simplify themselves. (A: 31-32) 


A person with excessive desires will inevitably try to force the world to give them 
what they want. Thus desire without desiring and loving tranquillity are parallel to 
having no work and no effortful action. The reduction of desires and attaining of 
contentment is directed toward avoiding concrete harms. That may be the point of 
the phrase “desire without desiring” (4% #\AX). If we read that as parallel in meaning 
to “act without acting” (% T24), the point would be that one desires a certain out- 
come but in a way that is in some sense free of desires. 

The effectiveness of wuwei is grounded in a particular ontology and cosmology 
centred on dao if. While dao often refers to a path or way of acting and living, at 
least three chapters in GDL give an account of dao as part of the structure of the 
world. Chapter 25 describes it as original source and ontological ground: 

ALAR TERM, ERE: IRE, BAIL AN BL, TAAR PRE 
ARAMA, FE, BoA ZAEIK. 

KEN, Wi ER, PFE o 

RK, WK, ÉK, EIK. 

Ie A LACES, ERW. 

AGE, WER, AISI, WAAR. 


There is a shape that took form in the undifferentiated, generated before heaven and earth. 


things that are usually taken as positive, though, making striving and deliberation more appropriate 
than artifice and deception (Cook 2012). 


10 For an excellent account of how these two senses of dao relate, see Robins (2011). 
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Detached and isolated, standing alone but unaltered, it can be considered the mother of the 
world. 

Its name is unknown, but it is styled ‘dao’; if forced to make a name for it, one says ‘great.’ 
Great is called passing, passing is called turning, turning is called return. 

Heaven is great, earth is great, dao is great, and the king too is great. 

In the realm there are four greats, and the king occupies one of them. 

People follow earth, earth follows heaven, heaven follows dao, dao follows what is so of 
itself [ziran H 9X]. (A: 21-23) 


Chapter 40 introduces the role of wu $% (wang T in the manuscript), a state that 
lacks differentiation: 
BREE, oth. 
HEA, tz AY th. 
REZ A, LTE] ERE. 
Returning is the movement of dao, 


Weakness is the function of dao. 
The things of the world are born from being, [being is] born from no-being. (A: 37) 


ray 


The third example is the first part of 32: 


TINT, BEREAN, IEEE o 
REDET, BVA 
Dao is constantly without name. Although in its unhewn simplicity it is minute, heaven and 
earth do not dare subordinate it. If princes and kings can preserve it, the ten thousand things 
will make themselves guests. (A: 18-19) 


The “shape that took form in the undifferentiated” cannot be named. Given our need 
to refer to it, though, we can tentatively label it as “the way” or “guidance,” or as 
“great.” Chapter 41 similarly ends by saying “dao is hidden and nameless” (18 ha A 
4%) (B: 12),!' and 35 says the ultimate cannot be recognized by the senses (C: 4-5). 
Two other key terms appear in the above chapters as ways to characterize the ultimate. 
One is wu #£, which in its normal use means to lack or not have. As a metaphysical 
concept, it does not refer to pure nothingness but rather a state without differentiated 
beings. The passage thus stakes out an important ontological claim, that what gener- 
ates beings is not itself a being. The second key concept is ziran HÑ, which 25 
presents as the ground of dao itself. Ziran literally means to be so of itself, referring 
to a kind of immanent spontaneity. The operation of the ultimate can be described as 
ziran, but 32 shows that the spontaneity lies in things themselves. The opening of 
chapter 37 has a version of the same lines, using zihua, to transform of oneself: 

HIRT ASH; REETZ, TM BP A tb. 

Dao constantly non-acts. 


If princes and kings can preserve it, then the ten thousand things will transform of 
themselves. (A: 13) 


In this passage, dao could equally describe the ultimate or the proper way of acting. 
Either way, it is the inherent self-so spontaneity of things that justifies the efficacy 
of no-action, wuwei. Thus 57, quoted above, uses four zi = phrases to show that if 


1 The bamboo strip is broken off after the character dao i8, so the remainder is speculative. All 
other versions of the text, though, include this statement. 
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the ruler has no work and no desires, the people spontaneously become simple, 
prosperous, correct, and transformed (A: 31-32). Similarly, in 17, with a minimal 
government the people will see peace and order as arising of itself, by ziran (C: 2). 
The fact that action arises not from the dao as an agent but from the spontaneity 
inherent in things explains why generation is inexhaustible. The fragment from 
chapter 5 thus compares heaven and earth to a bellows: “Empty but never exhausted, 
the more it moves the more comes out” (A: 23). The inexhaustibility of dao is also 
connected to cyclical processes—return is the movement of dao. Chapter 16 
illustrates the same point: 

BAHNE, Jes VANES tH 

KRESZ, HEA 

The ten thousand things arise together, dwell and look back for their return. 

The way of heaven goes round and round, each returns to its root. (A: 24) 


In this cosmology, heaven (tian K) is explicitly subordinated to dao. Chapter 25 
says that heaven follows dao, and that dao precedes both heaven and earth. Chapter 
32 says that heaven and earth cannot subordinate dao or make it serve. The claim in 
chapter 40 that the ultimate origin is wu can also be read as dismissing a definite 
being like heaven as a possible source. The very pairing of heaven and earth decen- 
tres heaven, making it just one side of what constitutes the natural world. This marks 
a radical shift, as heaven was the dominant term for the ultimate in classic texts like 
the Shang Documents (Shangshu {+ #) and in the philosophies of the Mohists and 
the Ru. 

While no-action, reducing desires, and the spontaneity of dao form the core of 
GDL, another recurring theme is the interplay of opposites. Chapter 2 presents this 
through a critique of binary distinctions: 

AE AZ At, BO 

rar Fae, HEH O 

ACHE 


a 


$ 


Lio 


EWE NE LAA, TN LM 

BVE TI Iban te, Zai aB RE, TI a Ie o 

KRME JE fa th, ze LA IEE tH 

When all the world knows beauty as beauty, this is already repulsive. 
When they all know good, this is its already not being good. 
Having and lacking generate each other, 

Difficult and easy complete each other, 

Long and short form each other, 

High and low fill each other, 

Sound and tone harmonize each other, 

First and last follow each other. 

Thus sagely people— 

dwell in the work of no-action, 

practice teaching without words. 

Regarding the myriad things, 
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they make them arise, but do not start them, 

they act on them but do not rely on them, 

they complete them but do not dwell in them. 

Only because they do not dwell in them, do they not lose them. (A: 15-18) 


The primary concern is with values: setting up one side of a dichotomy as desirable 
is counter-productive because it necessarily produces its opposite as well. The way 
to avoid this problem is through residing in the work of no-action and practising a 
teaching without words or doctrines. This connection implies that action involves 
setting up deliberate goals that privilege one side of a dichotomy over the other. 
Non-action avoids the problem. A similar point is made in 57, which says: 

RR hak, METH 

IGS Ala, TIE ES. 
AB FATT AF EES o 
DDE, BINA 
When heaven multiplies taboos and prohibitions the people are more rebellious, 
When the people multiply sharp tools the state is more in confusion, 


When people multiply knowledge more odd things arise, 
When exemplary things are illuminated, there are more thieves and robbers. (A: 30-31) 


The passage continues by saying “because of this” (z€ LA), sagely people engage in 
no-work and no-actions. Another strategy arising from the interdependence of 
opposites appears in 66, which says: 

EAZ ERIH, DAR; 

REREH, UA RZ. 

Sagely people in being before the people place themselves behind them; 

In being above the people, use words to be below them. (A: 3—4) 


Instead of avoiding binaries altogether, one brings both sides together. In this case, 
being above and in front is balanced by actions conveying the opposite. Staying 
below and behind is a form of wuwei. Other passages present the same theme in 
terms of appearances. Chapter 41 has a long list of things that appear as their 
opposite. Chapter 45 connects the same point to success: 

KREE, FO AIC 

KAE th, LAA. 


KAE IH» 

BRIE, IAA BRAR PE 

Great completion is as if defective—its use cannot be blocked. 
Great fullness is as if empty—its use cannot be exhausted. 
Great craft is as if clumsy. 

Great abundance is as if deficient. 

Great straightness is as if bent. 

Activity overcomes cold, 
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Stillness overcomes heat. 
Pure stillness is what settles the world. (B: 13-15)!” 


What makes something great is its ability to appear as its opposite. 

One other recurring theme is the critique of language and naming. The difficulties 
in naming dao already point to the inherent limits of language. Since the ultimate is 
unnameable, dividing the world according to names expresses alienation from the 
way. Thus chapter 37 begins with the line we have seen, that dao is always wuwei 
and if lords and kings preserve it things will transform of themselves. It then says 
that if desires do arise, one should restrain them using “nameless simplicity” (%4 
8), which will lead to contentment and spontaneous stability (A: 13-14). This 
nameless simplicity is the alternative to controlling the people by raising up values 
or multiplying taboos and restrictions, either of which would be counter-productive. 
This connection between naming and one-sided values probably explains the 
suspicion of study and learning. Chapter 48 links study to the opposite of wuwei: 

6 ALA, 

AH ALR. 

AŻ, URC At, 

TAG TAS o 

Those who study daily increase 

Those for the way daily decrease. 

Decrease it and decrease again, by this reaching non-action, 

No acting but no not-acting. (B: 3-4) 


The Laozi is written in words, so a full rejection of language would be impossible. 
Chapter 2 places “practise teaching without words” in parallel to “dwell in the work 
of no-actions,” in both cases pointing not toward a total rejection of language or 
action but rather to a particular form of them (A: 17). Chapter 32 sets up this middle 
ground: 


AWG te, MEHR. RaZ AMAI, 
URAA. AIEA, RIVERE. RUE, ATANIR. 
BEL ZTER Pt, PERLA. 
Heaven and earth combine together to bring down sweet dew, and the people, without being 
commanded, will even themselves out. 

Only at this are names instituted. Once names are had one must still know where to stop. 
Knowing where to stop is that by which there is no disaster. 

Dao in relation to the world is like the rivers and oceans in relation to small streams. (A: 
19-20) 


Names are necessary, but they must be kept in check. This claim is made in the 
context of nature’s ability to organize itself spontaneously, implying that naming 
instead tends toward force and coercion. 


12 Cook reads the final ding 7€ (settles) instead as zheng 1E (corrects or rectifies). The latter appears 
in all other versions of the text, but ding fits at least as well, and so I prefer to leave it as is (Cook 
2012). 
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3 The Unity of the Guodian Laozi Materials 


I have provisionally read the GDL as one whole, but is there evidence that the three 
collections of bamboo strips should be distinguished? All three contain indications 
of being the same kind of materials—directed toward the ruling classes and offering 
means of success grounded in a broader philosophical vision. The key elements of 
the philosophical system run across all three collections. I see nothing in any of the 
bundles that would clearly contradict this common philosophical system. Collections 
A and C are linked by the inclusion of the last half of 64 in both. A and B are linked 
by the common reference to “closing the openings and blocking the gates” in 56 (A: 
27) and 52 (B: 13). There are differences in how ideas are expressed and even pos- 
sible contradictions between passages, but these occur as much within bundles as 
across them. There have been various attempts to distinguish the bundles by thematic 
emphasis, but the lack of consensus on what those themes are shows the limits of the 
evidence.'? Whatever differences there are in emphasis seem to result from the small 
sample sizes rather than deliberate planning. Overall, the connections between the 
bundles outweigh the differences and the evidence supports reading them together. 

Even if there is no clear distinction between the bundles, there is still a question 
of what kind of unity they have. While the materials form a fairly coherent whole, 
they do not have the kind of consistency one would expect from a single author writ- 
ing a single work. They read more plausibly as the work of a single person or coor- 
dinated group that composed new materials while including and more or less 
integrating others. There are passages with no connection to the overall philosophi- 
cal system, and thus these could have independent origins. One example is the first 
half of chapter 64, which contains practical advice with no clear connection to any 
particular philosophy. Since the same lines appear in one of the cosmogonic texts 
mentioned earlier, “All Things Flow into Form” (strips 8-9), it is likely to have been 
a bit of freestanding practical wisdom incorporated into different texts. A few chap- 
ters are relatively anomalous. Chapter 55 (A: 34—35) describes the power or virtuos- 
ity (de #) of an infant as making him invulnerable to harm. There are no other 
indications of such super-natural powers in GDL, and this is the only passage to 
mention refined essence (jing ¥#), the heart (xin Ù), or vital energy (qi 4A). Its 
closing lines run against the overall focus of the text: 


WA EIXE, 
AERE, 
PIERE, AG AME 

Increasing life is called propitious. 

The mind compelling vital energy is called strength. 

Things reaching maturity get old—this is called not following the way. (A: 35) 


Increasing life and using the heart to command vital energy both go against the 
focus of GDL on following natural tendencies. For all of these reasons, chapter 55 


13 For a summary of various attempts to find thematic unity in the collections, and the problems 
with this attempt, see Cook (2012: 301-02). 
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may reflect the incorporation of an independent view of self-cultivation focused 
more on force and less on following natural patterns, using a specific set of terms 
not shared by other GDL passages. Another somewhat anomalous passage is 31 (C: 
6-10). It is a generic anti-war passage that could have come from many different 
lines of thought in ancient China, but it specifically advocates feeling sorrow (aibei 
AR) and using rituals of mourning (sangli #278). The Laozi nowhere else advo- 
cates rituals, although the harshest criticism of ritual (in chapter 38) is absent in 
GDL. The cultivation of specific feelings also is missing in GDL and stands in ten- 
sion with the overall focus on stillness, emptiness, and simplicity. In contrast, the 
focus on cultivating sad feelings and using ritual would fit the Ru, although there is 
little reason to give the passage such a definite affiliation. 

We can draw no certain conclusions from these examples regarding the authorship 
of GDL. It is possible that the materials reflect a single author whose system was far 
more extensive and complex than it appears to be, including, for example, an 
account of self-cultivation based on the heart controlling the vital energy and an 
affirmation of rituals of mourning. What seems most likely, though, is that there is 
a philosophical system that was held by the authors, based on the efficacy of non- 
action, the need to reduce desires, and a cosmology in which things arise spontane- 
ously from an unnameable generative source. These authors wrote passages 
expressing that philosophy in terms of its efficacy for political rule, at the same time 
incorporating common sayings and ideas that originated from other thinkers or 
practitioners. Whoever drew together the whole set of materials found at Guodian 
(which may or may not have been those authors) also incorporated related ideas that 
were not fully digested into the overall system. As the collection of materials became 
a classic in itself, there was nothing to mark passages as more or less integral to the 
original position, essentially forcing readers to construct a broader system that 
would either account for them or find ways of reading them against their more obvi- 
ous meanings. This hermeneutic process nicely explains why the philosophical 
positions attributed to Laozi have varied so radically. 


4 Guodian and the Received Laozi 


One key question raised by the discovery of GDL is the status of all of the materials 
not included in Guodian. If we had found only the GDL without any knowledge of 
the Laozi, we would no doubt conclude we had found a complete work. No strips 
appear to be missing, and nothing indicates this is only a third of a text. Nonetheless, 
the archaeological evidence itself is open to multiple interpretations. We can distin- 
guish three basic possibilities. One is that GDL was a complete text that we could 
call the proto-Laozi. Everything not found in those materials would then be interpo- 
lations, and GDL would have a claim to the greatest authenticity. The second pos- 
sibility is that GDL represents source materials from which the Laozi as a whole 
was formed. The other materials could have been contemporaneous, older, or later, 
but they would not necessarily have been composed as extensions of GDL (as in the 
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first view), nor would they necessarily be less authentic. The third possibility is that 

GDL is a selection of passages from a single larger text that would be close to the 

received Laozi. This view is most common, at least among Chinese scholars, and it 

allows traditional views of the composition of the Laozi to remain intact. These pos- 

sibilities are not mutually exclusive and can be combined in various ways." 
Regarding the archaeological evidence, there are four key points: 


1. A and B have no overlapping passages. 

2. All materials in A and B are found in the Laozi. If we exclude the non-Laozi 
materials in C as a separate text, then the remainder of C would also include only 
materials found in the Laozi. 

. There is one overlap between C and A, as both contain the last half of chapter 64. 

4. The three sets of strips seem to have been copied separately, with at least A and 

C copied from different manuscripts. 


W 


These facts give some guidance but do not decisively eliminate any of the above 
three possibilities. Point 3 shows that the second half of 64 was copied from two 
manuscripts that shared a common ancestor, but that does not mean that all of the 
passages in A and C came from those manuscripts. It is quite common for versions 
of the same passage to appear in entirely different texts. As mentioned earlier, lines 
from the first half of chapter 64 also appears in Fanwu liuxing [FWLX], but no one 
would therefore conclude that all of FWLX and Laozi A derive from the same text. 
Point 2, the fact that all of the materials in A and B appear in the Laozi, is easily 
explained if the source from which they were copied contained only Laozi materi- 
als, as Scott Cook argues (Cook 2012: 204-05), but it is equally compatible with 
taking the Laozi materials as a single and complete text, a proto-Laozi, to which 
other materials were added. Another possibility is to take Guodian as a collection 
(or three collections) of materials that were already to some degree canonical. In 
that case, the Guodian materials would represent a stage in which diverse materials 
were coalescing into what would eventually become the full Laozi. The C materials 
may have been part of that collection, with 64 copied twice in error, or C may have 
been a different collection that did not become canonical, with only some passages 
ending up in the Laozi. The Guodian collection of materials could have been merged 
with other collections and supplemented with newly written materials, in order to 
form the Laozi that we know. This view aligns most with points 1 and 4. If GDL 
formed a single coherent text, it is difficult to see why it would have been copied in 


14 For a detailed discussion of the various positions and arguments see Cook (2012: 199-205). He 
concludes: “It thus seems more likely that the tomb occupant, or whoever may have ‘created’ these 
texts, formed them separately on the basis of different editions of a pre-existing (if still perhaps 
‘incomplete’) Laozi more or less like we know it,” although he says that more emphasis should be 
placed on the “less” (Cook 2012: 205). For other balanced discussions of the various possibilities, 
see Allan and Williams (2008: 142-46) and Henricks (2000: 19-22). For one of the most thorough 
and up-to-date arguments for the traditional view of the text, see Liu Xiaogan (2015). For an 
argument in favor of taking the Guodian strips as source material for the Laozi, see Boltz (1999: 
594-96). For a hybrid position that takes the Guodian materials as selected from a shorter version 
of something like the received text, see Brooks (2010: 59-61). 
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three separate parts from at least two different manuscripts. One could argue that the 
sets of strips represent three different selections from one text, but point 1 requires 
that these have been made in coordination. It is then difficult to see why someone 
would go to the effort of making three coordinated selections rather than just copy- 
ing the whole text, particularly if the text was seen as the coherent product of a 
single author that had been passed down for two centuries. 

The indeterminacy of the material evidence leaves the content itself as crucial 
evidence. One way to approach the question of the status of the materials not found 
at Guodian then, is to see if they are distinctive in ways that suggest their exclusion 
was not a product of sampling. If groups of passages that seem particularly distinct 
can also be shown to have their own internal coherence, then we have good reason 
to see them as another set of source materials. There are at least two strong candi- 
dates for that, coming from the two concepts most markedly absent in GDL—dis- 
cussions of the one or oneness (yi ~~) and discussions of the way of heaven 
(tiandao Kis or tianzhidao KZ i4).§ 

No chapters between 67 and 81 of the received text appear in the Guodian 
materials. That is by far the longest stretch of missing chapters and the odds of such 
a large group being left out of a random sampling of the text is implausibly low.'® 
Aside from their absence in Guodian, there is some evidence for internal connec- 
tions among those chapters, as in the discussion of the “three treasures” (sanbao = 
2) in chapter 67 and the mention of “my treasures” (wubao © $) in 69, or discus- 
sions of taking death seriously (zhongsi #4€) in 80, taking death lightly (gingsi {4 
JÉ) in 75, and the importance of fearing death (weisi 124%) in 74, which then 
connects to fearing authority or might (weiwei 1/&) in 72. The more compelling 
reason for treating the last 15 chapters as a distinct unit is that they generally conflict 
with the philosophical system of GDL. The most fundamental difference is that they 
focus on heaven or the way of heaven rather than on dao. Heaven appears as an 
authority in 6 of the last 15 passages (67, 68, 73, 77, 79, and 81). Chapter 73 speaks 
of what heaven hates, describes the way of heaven, and then ends with the claim: 
“Heaven’s net is cast far and wide, loose-meshed but losing nothing” (KVR, fit 
TAR). Chapter 67 brings in heaven to support one of the three treasures: 


RE, 

DAB AU IBS 
DAS RI E o 
RREZ, WIV RATE 

Now, with nurturing care, 

if they go to battle, they are victorious; 

if they undertake protective measures, they are secure. 

Heaven will establish them, as if using nurturing care to fortify them. 


'S Both points are noted in Henricks (2000: 17-19). I have written extensive arguments in favour of 
each of these as distinct clusters in the Laozi. Those arguments cannot be repeated here and I just 
summarize their results. For the full arguments, see Perkins (2014, 2015). 

16 Brooks makes this point and argues that the last 15 chapters were not in existence at the time of 
the GDL (Brooks 2010). Cook says that this “may well be the most likely explanation” of their 
absence (Cook 2012: 205 n23). 
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This passage implies that heaven singles out those who are good for support, and 
thus that it is aware of human actions. Chapter 81 connects heaven to benefit (Ji #')), 
and 79 links it to impartial support of those who are good: 


KR 
Rig TR: 
EA. 


Now, 
The way of heaven has no familial attachments; 
it is constantly with good people. 


Chapter 68 ends by saying: “This refers to pairing with heaven, the ultimate of the 
ancients” GERREK, HZ 4hth). None of the last 15 passages suggest anything 
more fundamental than heaven, mentioning neither dao nor wu as an ultimate 
ground. Instead, they present a coherent cosmological view in which heaven is the 
dominant force, is aware of human actions and assists those who are good, promot- 
ing benefit and equality. The final 15 chapters differ on another of the key elements 
in the philosophical system in GDL in that they show no concern with internal cul- 
tivation. They make no use of knowing satisfaction (zhizu FIZ), stillness or qui- 
etude (jing ##), emptiness (xu fiz), or unhewn simplicity (pu ££). Reducing desires 
is never mentioned. In fact, the only significant point of agreement between the last 
15 chapters and GDL is on avoiding force and prominence, relying instead on soft- 
ness and yielding. Even so, the term wuwei is not used in these chapters, and there 
is no use of zi phrases to describe the way order spontaneously arises through non- 
action. Taken together, there are good reasons for taking the last 15 chapters as a 
distinct group of passages expressing a related but different philosophical position. 
Another significant grouping of passages that are missing in GDL are those that 
mention the one, oneness, or unity (yi —). The one is used in a philosophical sense 
in five chapters of the Laozi (10, 14, 22, 39, and 42), none of which appear in 
GDL. That would be statistically unlikely for a random selection. The possible 
coherence of these passages has been illuminated by the previously mentioned 
FWLX.”’ This text resembles the Laozi in its concern with cosmogony, the imma- 
nence of the ultimate source of the world, and its focus on internal cultivation, but it 
takes the ultimate as the one rather than dao. That one can be grasped and used as a 
guide, and FWLX shows no concern with the dangers of positing values or the lim- 
its of language. That the Laozi passages on the one have some connection to this 
view is clearest by considering chapter 42 of the Laozi, which begins with a 
cosmogony: 
AE, EL, ZEZ, SED. 
BH HITO, “PARI Z5A 
Dao generates one, one generates two, two generates three, three generates the myriad 
things. 
here things shoulder yin and embrace yang, centring vital energies to make harmony. 


17 Two copies of FWLX were found in the Shanghai Museum Bamboo Strips and were first edited 
by Cao Jinyan ¥$%, published in Ma (2008). Unless otherwise noted, I have followed the 
reconstruction of a manuscript by Scott Cook (Gu Shikao If 24%) in Cook (2009a, b). 
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This cosmogony takes a fairly standard form of increasing differentiation from one 

to two and then onwards, but it is the only Laozi passage to present such a view. 

Now it seems to have not been entirely original, as FWLX has the following lines: 
HZH: 
EW, WEZ, ZEK, wá. (21) 
It has been heard: 


One generates two, two generates three, three generates the feminine, the feminine 
completes bonds. 


There are several uncertain aspects of this passage, but the similarity with the lines 
from the Laozi is clear. The Laozi, though, changes this cosmogony by subordinat- 
ing it to dao. Chapter 39 can be approached in this context. It begins with a series of 
lines claiming the dependence of the world on the one, a position that is conceptu- 
ally and linguistically similar to that of FWLX, but it then qualifies this claim. For 
example, it first says “Heaven attained the one and thereby became clear” but then 
adds, “If heaven were incessantly clear, it might fracture.” This attack on one-sided 
values is rooted in a critique of the one as ultimate—if the one leads only to clarity, 
then we must move beyond the one to something more fundamental. The passage 
ends very similar to 42 on the interdependence of opposites, saying that “it is neces- 
sary for the noble to take the ignoble as root; it is necessary for the high to take the 
low as foundation” (MUM URAZ, Dm LA FAE). Another of the Laozi 
passages opposes the claim in FWLX that the one can be grasped by the senses: 
ai, 
HZ AIR, 
I (ZAR), 
RLAB, 
EZH hh. (19) 
For this reason, regarding the one: 
If tasted it has flavour, 
If smelled it has scent, 


If tapped it has sound, 
If approached it can be seen. 


In contrast, chapter 14 of the Laozi says: 


ZI BL, [4] Z El fil. 
FEZ mM Jbl, 42 ELA 
FACIE, AZAR. 

SAAT Set WORM A o 

Looked for but not seen—it is named minute. 

Listened for but not heard—it is named slight. 

Reached for but not attained—it is named smooth. 

These three cannot be fully calculated, so they are confused and become one. 


'SThese three characters are damaged in the A manuscript and are filled in based on the B 
manuscript. 


1 Both Mawangdui manuscripts use ji at. GAO Ming reads it as jie ati, which is the character in the 
received versions of the text (Gao 1996). I read it as is. 
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The ultimate cannot be seen or heard, leading to a vagueness and confusion that is 
labelled as the one. One other passage can be placed within this group, even though 
it does not refer to the one. It is directed against one-sided values. The FWLX says: 


AHAH 
ZIARAH? 
RUA. (18) 


The white of human beings must be grasped. 
How does one know its white? 
To the end of one’s life, being spontaneously at ease. 


Chapter 28 of the Laozi admits this principle, but only if coupled with its opposite: 
“Know the white but preserve the dark to be the model of the world” (11 K, “FEE 
H, AK FIR). None of the Laozi passages with links to the ideas in the FWLX are 
found in GDL, and that is unlikely to be the result of a random selection of passages. 
It may be that whoever collected the Guodian materials deliberately excluded them, 
or that they were written as a distinct group in an attempt to incorporate and subor- 
dinate a philosophical position centred on the one. 

What do these two clusters of passages tell us about the formation of the text? 
The differences between the last 15 chapters and the GDL makes it implausible that 
the entire Laozi was written under a single authorial intention. One could still claim 
that a complete Laozi was in existence at the time and that GDL were selected from 
them, but the complete absence of either cluster in GDL cannot be coincidental. It 
is possible that the selector(s) deliberately avoided both clusters, perhaps because 
they were seen as distinct and as less valuable, but there is no evidence for this. The 
last 15 chapters also weigh strongly against the proto-Laozi model. It is possible 
that they were written to modify and qualify the GDL position, but then one would 
expect the author to explicitly reconcile and situate these new views. The last 15 
chapters thus strongly support seeing the Guodian materials as a group of passages 
that were merged with others to form the whole text. In contrast, the passages clus- 
tered around the one reinforce the philosophy of the Guodian materials. They thus 
fit the proto-Laozi model, in which new materials were written to extend a core 
position. None of this evidence is decisive, but it suggests a complex process of 
textual formation in which different groups of passages were combined while other 
passages and lines were written to make the collection more coherent and to 
strengthen its core philosophical position. As argued in the previous section, a simi- 
lar process seems to be at work within the GDL itself. 
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Chapter 3 A 
On Citation Practices in the Guodian Geek for 
Manuscripts 


He Ruyue and Michael Nylan 


1 Introduction 


Much of the recent work on the Documents (Shu $) seems to be motivated by dis- 
like, bordering on outrage, for what nationalist scholars identify as the stance of the 
“Doubting Antiquity faction” (yi gu pai $€ YR).! The scientifically excavated 
Guodian manuscript cache, two essays of which appear to cite the Documents clas- 
sic, offers a good vantage point from which to examine several questions, including 
the distinctive features of manuscript culture and the likely “social practices” of the 
textual communities in the areas and centuries we now assign to “early China.” By 
definition, philosophical and historical inquiries are to pose questions of the evi- 
dence, rather than impose normative and anachronistic accounts on the materials at 
hand. Our essay will demonstrate, we believe, that disinterested inquiry yields more 
interesting, if more complex, hypotheses about pre-Qin classical learning than those 
typically offered by those imagining identical social practices of the text observed 
uniformly throughout the vast territory of the present boundaries of China. 


‘CHENG Yuanmin fEJtth, Qiu Xigui RSE, and Li Xueqin #4), three senior scholars in 
Taiwan and the China, operate on such sectarian assumptions (Qiu 2004: chapter). These are gen- 


erally deferred to by, for example, Cook 2012. 
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2 Background: Citation Practices in the Early Extant 
Corpus 


When the Odes (Shi Ñf) were circulating, in Chungiu or early Zhanguo periods, 
some “writings” or “documents” (perhaps not yet compiled into one or more author- 
itative sets) were written on bamboo and silk, to commemorate historical events. By 
the Warring States, the classicists (Ru fit’) and Mohists were both emphasizing such 
“writings,” often to opposing rhetorical ends. Mozi cites two or three of today’s 
Jinwen 4X Documents chapters, for a total of four or five quotations, three of 
which list chapter titles (all to the “Lü xing” S Ff] chapter).? Mencius definitely cites 
the Documents six times (thrice by chapter titles); Xunzi eleven times (once by 
chapter title), and the chapter title “Kang gao” Eri is named as the authority for a 
paraphrase taken from that Documents chapter. The Zuozhuan Æ 1%, of uncertain 
date, cites the Documents eighteen times (once by chapter title, to “Pan geng” $ 
FÈ). Only three citations of a Documents chapter (once by title for the “Pan geng”) 
appear in the Guoyu. In the pre-Qin literature, chapter titles do not appear to be 
fixed. The “Yao dian” 3# #4 (Canon of Yao), for example, is cited as the “Imperial 
Canon” (“Di dian” #77) in the Liji #840; meanwhile, the Han Fei §#4F ascribes a 
“Kang gao” passage to the “Jiu gao” Wft (Proclamation Against Wine). 

These pre-Qin works? identify citations in a variety of ways, as the teachings or 
“intentions” of sage-rulers and ministers, as “Xia,” “Shang,” or “Zhou writings,” by 
chapter titles, or simply by saying “The Documents says.’ By comparison, the 
Guodian in two essays (the only ones to cite the Documents) mentions three pieces 
by title: “Jun shi” FHE, cited in Ziyi AYA strip 36 and Cheng zhi wen zhi KZ. ii] 
Z strips 22, 29; “Lü xing” in Ziyi strips 13, 26, and 29; and “Kang gao” in Ziyi strip 
29 and Cheng zhi wen zhi XZ W2 strip 38. The two Guodian manuscripts are 
unique in usually identifying Documents citations by title. They are also unique in 
citing the “Jun shi” chapter. 

The total number of citations in the received pre-Qin literature we count as 57, 
far fewer than Liru Qiyu’s 115 (which counts several texts, including the Liji and Yi 
Zhoushu i Fil $, as pre-Qin literature). The pre-Qin literature (aside from Guodian) 
cites the “Kang gao” chapter eighteen times; the “Hong fan” eight times, and the 
“Lü xing” chapter, seven times.* Add Guodian, and those figures become 20, 8, and 
10, for Guodian cites “Kang gao” and “Lii xing” writings as well, but not “Hong 
fan.” Significantly, none of the citations in the pre-Qin period from the received 


*It is not clear whether the Mozi cites the “Hong fan” Documents chapter or a “Zhou ode” (not yet 
incorporated into a Documents classic). 

3Tn the Zuo, materials that are either citations or parallels to passages in the Documents are ascribed 
to various writings, for example, the “decrees of the former kings” (xian wang zhi ming EZ M) 
or to specific diviners (e.g. Diviner Yi 54%), or to unnamed “records” (zhi 38). For details, see Gu 
and Liu (2005: 44-49). 

*To include the “Hong fan” in this count is to presume that the rhymed verse section now included 
in the “Hong fan” always belonged to that Documents chapter, and was not a late insertion into that 
text. We cannot be sure that this presumption is correct. 
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texts, nor from Guodian, evinces interest in correlative cosmology, though many of 
the treatises organize their arguments by numbering their parts, natural enough in a 
culture relying so heavily on oral transmission and teaching. Systems of correspon- 
dence are evident in daybooks and divination charts (e.g., at Kongjia po) but the 
high cultural elite, so far as we know, did not regard divination practices as an 
important subject for theoretical debates, as opposed to the technical control by the 
courts (e.g. Zhangjia shan). 

Citation practices seem to have varied widely, by text and, by implication, by 
each textual community. For example, only two Guodian essays, Ziyi (Black Robe) 
and Cheng zhi wen zhi, cite the “Jun shi” chapter. Only the Mencius and Zuozhuan 
cite the “Yao dian,” while the Mozi never mentions the widely known “Kang gao” 
chapter. Only the Zuo and the Guoyu cite the “Pan geng” chapter. This clearly sup- 
ports Matsumoto Masaaki’s findings, which posit different sets of chapters known 
and taught by different textual communities (Matsumoto 1966). Those sets exhib- 
ited semantic, as well as graphic variations, in support of variant readings. 
Punctuation also differed, judging from the evidence and, perhaps more surpris- 
ingly, word order in passages. 

As David Schaberg has written in an unpublished paper, “The availability of 
complete texts of ... the Shu in the Han and afterward should not blind us to the 
likelihood that in earlier periods no such thing as a ‘complete text’ existed” 
(Schaberg 2003: 42). Even the conservative Scott Cook has wondered in print 
whether it accords with the available evidence to be “thinking of a simplified, 
straight-line model of written transmission,” thinking that construction farfetched. 
However, the dominant line among Han Chinese scholars in the PRC casts textual 
transmission in antiquity in precisely this simplified way. Most therefore presume 
the existence of a single Urtext for the Documents from at least the time of Kongzi, 
with the alternate versions produced either when careless or self-interested scribes 
left the text corrupted or activist editors left it “improved” according to their own 
lights.* Chinese scholars mainly base themselves on a collection of separate strips 
in the Guodian Six Virtues (Liu De 7\%#) treatise, which appear, as reconstructed, to 
speak of Six Arts (liu shu 7\ 41) as the six (or four?) foundational texts, the Odes and 
the Documents, the Rites and Music (or rites and music), and the Changes and 
Annals (see below). This statement, which is unique in the whole of the pre-Qin 
literature, received or excavated, contradicts other passages in the Guodian cache, 
leaving us to speculate that the Guodian corpus, buried in a single tomb, did not all 
originate in a single time and place.’ Unlike the vast majority of scholars examining 


>Matsumoto Masaaki disproved this simplistic view long ago, but presumably his work is not well 
enough known in China (Matsumoto 1966). 

©The phrase six arts (liu shu 7\ (1) has not appeared in the Guodian. However, the Guodian Liu De 
7X48 mentions Shi i, Shu $, Li *8, Yi A, Yue 4% and the Chunqiu 4#4K (strips 23, 24). 

The claim is repeated in Jia Yi’s Xin shu from Western Han, but groupings of Four Classics and 
later Five Classics, Six Arts, and such are much more common later, in the early empires. Xunzi, 
as is well known, did not include the Changes in his list of Classics. Han and pre-Han speak of Five 
or Six Classics. For details, see Nylan 2001: Introduction. 
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the Guodian materials, we do not believe that the works included in that corpus can 
be neatly assigned to Daoist, Legalist, and Confucian “schools” (Chao 2002: 2, 
25-29; Guo 2009: 2, 84-92). Accordingly, we underscore the need to consider each 
work in the Guodian corpus in its own right (see below), as well as in intertextual 
relations with works outside the corpus. 

To round out our picture of early citation practices, it will surely prove helpful to 
look at citations of the Documents in Sima Qian’s monumental history, viewing that 
text as the last significant testimony to Warring States-style rhetoric. The Shiji 
invokes 27 of the 28 chapters ascribed to Fu Sheng (in anachronistic nomenclature, 
the so-called Jinwen or Modern Script chapters). Sixteen of those 27 Shiji 240 
chapters include substantial quotations of several sentences or more from the 
Documents, namely the “Yao dian” #é HL, “Gao Yao mo” #& iat, “Yu gong” fy A, 
“Tang shi” %3% , “Pan geng” HJR, “Gaozong rongri” ias H H, “Xibo kanli” pt 
{A ERA, “Wei zi” GT, “Hong fan” k30, “Jin teng” & k, “Duo shi” e “Wu 
yi” #638, “Jun shi” ABE, “Lü xing” Ji, “Bi shi” #7, and “Qin shi” 4%, along 
with a rival account of events covered in the “Jin teng”) (Jin 1963: 61-80). € Clearly, 
by mid-Western Han, SIMA Qian "]}5}& had access to the Documents corpus of 
today, albeit with graphic and semantic variants, some of them important. Still, in 
ten additional chapters, nothing save the fact of the chapter’s composition is noted 
and this, curiously enough, is true for a clear majority of the chapters associated 
with the Duke of Zhou (9 out of a total of 12), despite the extensive coverage given 
the Shang—Zhou transition in the Shiji. Soon after Sima Qian’s time and Wudi’s 
reign (r. 141-87 BCE), especially with the dramatic “classical turn” of Chengdi’s 
reign (r. 33-7 BCE), court scholars made conscious efforts to summon archaic mod- 
els, which resulted in more frequent citations of the Classics, greater resort to 
archaizing formulae when composing new texts, and the deliberate retrojection of 
archaisms by editors into old texts, as we know from several secondary studies 
(Wang 2009; Nylan and Vankeerberghen 2014: Introduction). 

Again, we notice unique patterns in the citations selected, for SIMA Qian seems 
relatively uninterested in a chapter that otherwise commands widespread attention 
in the early literature: the “Kang gao,” a chapter assigned to the Shang—Zhou transi- 
tion. Moreover, the passages selected for citation in the Guodian manuscripts in no 
case match those selected in the Shiji.'° Thus appeals to tradition, far from inducing 
a uniformity of views and appeals, allowed those well-versed in the literature of 
high cultural elites to pick and choose their models from the wide spectrum avail- 
able to them. That, as much as the hypothetical “lost chapters” of an archaic script 
Documents, may likely account for the many citations to a Shu or shu (a Documents 


’The 29th chapter ascribed to Jinwen is “Tai shi” 7X“, but that chapter “was found” during the 
reign of Han Wudi, after being lost, and most scholars assume a forgery was submitted to the 
throne. 

For the last, see Shiji 33: 1516-19. Some speculate that Sima Qian only cited passages whose 
language and grammar was relatively easy to parse; we are unsure about this. 

10We do not speak here of the Guodian citations of the chapter titles, which match those found in 
the Shiji, but rather the content of the Shangshu chapters. 
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or “writings’”) that we cannot find today anywhere in the received pseudo-Kong 
chapters of the Documents (He and Nylan 2016). A final point to register by way of 
preliminaries: the Shiji general pattern of citation, in company with the functions to 
which citations are put, differs so broadly from that of the Zuozhuan that we need 
not assume, as many do, that Shiji relies on Zuozhuan as a main source for its his- 
torical records. 

Present indications suggest that many pre-Qin, Qin, and early Western Han texts 
deployed fewer archaisms than the post-Han pseudo-Kong chapters of the 
Documents. There is thus the strong possibility that in the pre-imperial and early 
imperial period classicists generally avoided archaic and archaizing formulae, as 
they were hoping to have their arguments receive a good response and wider recep- 
tion.'! Besides, resort to the technologies of reading and writing already sufficed to 
mark members of the elite in that era.!* For this reason, in our translation of the 
Documents, we have come to see the Shiji passages as closer, perhaps, to Fu Sheng’s 
version of the Documents than to the pseudo-Kong versions." 


3 Shifting Contexts for Explicit Citations and Parallels 


Explicit citations to a shu/Shu (a Documents version or some other authoritative 
collection(s) of writings) are found in 9 of the 23 sections in the Guodian Ziyi (sec- 
tions 3, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18),'4 with seven chapter titles named in a total of 
ten citations.'> Three of those seven titles correspond to Documents chapter titles 
believed to have their origins in Fu Sheng’s chapters (now identified with a “Modern 
Script” or Jinwen block of chapters)'*®: the “Jun Shi” (Lord Shi), “Kang gao” 
(Proclamation to Kang), and “Lii xing” (Punishments of Lii). The Guodian Ziyi 
essay cites these works three, two, and two times respectively. The Guodian Cheng 
zhi wen zhi essay features two explicit citations of the “Lord Shi” and a single cita- 
tion from the “Proclamation.”!’ Altogether, the entire Guodian manuscript corpus 
cites “Lord Shi” five times by title, the “Proclamation” three times, and the 
“Punishments” twice. 


1! Contra Schaberg’s argument, which is worth reading on other points (Schaberg 2003). 

'?For one example, see Mencius 5A/4, citing a long passage from the “Yao dian,” par. 11. 
Translation modified with Vogelsang (2002). 

14 As Shaughnessy notes, the Guodian Ziyi in 1156 characters is roughly 400 characters shorter 
than the received version in 1549 (Shaughnessy 2006: 64—66). 

'S As the pseudo-Kong Documents classic may have collected chapter titles from earlier sources, 
such as the Shiji, and ascribed them to an earlier Documents, we adopt neutral language through- 
out, rather than presuming the existence of Documents chapters in circulation. 

16 The chapter titles from a guwen Shangshu are “Yin gao,” “Jun ya,” “Jun chen,” “Ji gong zhi gu 
ming.” 

17 Two additional chapter titles that may come from a Shangshu version are listed as “Zhao ming” 
and “Da Yu.” 
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What have scholars up to now made of these explicit citations, and what do they 
reveal about the circulation during the pre-unification period of materials that even- 
tually come into the Documents classic? Answering those questions requires a close 
look at the two manuscripts Ziyi and Cheng zhi wen zhi, to establish the context and 
precise wording employed with the citations. Prior to making that inquiry, we alert 
readers to two basic principles of Euro-American textual criticism: (1) that the ear- 
lier extant version is not necessarily a better reading than that found in a later ver- 
sion, given how many texts were lost over the centuries; and (2) that the more 
difficult reading (lectio difficilior) is probably the earlier reading, since activist edi- 
tors down through the ages tended to emend texts with a view to rendering them 
more reader-friendly. To these well-established principles, we add a third of our 
own devising, given our findings in the preceding section: that where variant read- 
ings exist, one should not leap, absent firm corroborating evidence, to hasty judg- 
ments about which version is earlier or better, nor assume that the current meaning 
assigned the Documents’ citation was the prevailing meaning within the Guodian 
textual community, let alone beyond it. In multiple cases, readings differ, following 
shifts in context, subject, or vocabulary. With that in mind, we turn to our first 
explicit Documents citation. 


4 Citations by Title in the Guodian Ziyi 


The Guodian Ziyi (Black Robe), strips 36-37, cites “Lord Shi” as saying, 
te bir. PIRRE. I Kar dS Re .- 


Today’s Liji chapter by the same title, zhang 7'8 18, says, by contrast: 
a te Ei FA) CE 2B SEEK ATS RI o 


Today’s Liji version says, before emendations and glosses, “Long ago, the Lord on 
High looked hard at King Wen’s charismatic virtue in the Zhou lands, and gathered 
the great charge on his person” (LJ-SSJZS, 935a). But the phrase “Zhou tian” has 
troubled scholars since the Eastern Han, at least. ZHENG Xuan (130-200 CE) accord- 
ingly proposed an alternate reading for the phrase “in the Zhou lands” which has 
been accepted by many commentators: Zhou means zhou Ji] (everywhere) and tian 
H means shen 4 (“extensively,”’ and by extension, “repeatedly”). Meanwhile 
scholars are wont to emend the Liji’s guan ‘i (to look carefully at)! to quan #}) (to 
encourage), in order to align the Liji with the pseudo-Kong Documents (see below), 
in the mistaken belief that the latter was earlier and more authoritative. Despite 


'8 Shaughnessy translates zhang #4 as “pericope” (Shaughnessy 2006); most translate it as “chap- 
ter” or “section.” 


We are less certain that Zheng is correct. Gu Jiegang and Liv Qiyu, prefer, on the basis of 
Guodian to read guan in its usual sense (Gu and Liu 2005). Nylan has been schooled not to emend 
the text, unless absolutely necessary. Hence, the first translation is generated by her. He prefers to 
show due deference to ZHENG Xuan. 
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these three consequential variants, the Liji’s subject remains the relation between 
the Lord on High and King Wen, the pre-dynastic founder of Western Zhou, since 
Heaven above determines the dynastic transfer, supposedly in response to actions 
taken on earth below. Readers will recall that nearly every Ziyi pericope ends with 
praise of King Wen, so this citation may simply have supplemented the Odes’ pan- 
egyrics to the same ruler. 

Today’s pseudo-Kong Documents classic reads Æ EF EN. ¥l) HE St EZ 
aE AK airs RAS, in language closer, if hardly identical, to the Guodian “Black 
Robes” manuscript than to today’s Liji “Black Robes” chapter.” Hence the hasty 
conclusion by some that the Guodian cache supports a pre-Qin date for at least part 
of today’s pseudo-Kong Documents. This conclusion is unwarranted. Delving 
deeper, we find three standard readings for ge% in the extant literature. First, ZHENG 
Xuan, commenting on the Liji, reads ge as gai # (most probably), suggesting a 
likelihood, rather than a certainty, about Heaven’s operations. Secondly, some 
scholars gloss ge as he #3/mi, turning the sentence into a question, “Why did the 
Lord on High oversee this, rewarding and recognizing King Wen’s great virtue, and 
conferring its charge upon his person?” (Liu 2003: 1576n1).”! The very structure of 
the Guodian piece, which makes a series of identifications (fF ... JHE... MEI. 


JKE ...fE ...), works against ZHENG Xuan’s gloss, and it is hard to discern any 
possible ihetorcal advantage in either casting doubt on the assertion or posing it as 
a question. 


In yet a third reading, the pseudo-Kong commentary takes ge in its usual sense 
of “to cut down,” a reading distinctly at odds with ZHENG Xuan’s understanding, 
but an artefact of earlier rival Han traditions, as acknowledged by Zheng in his com- 


mentary to the Liji Ziyi, ca. 200 CE. ZHENG Xuan writes: 
or SC J) EEL ABE SC EZ EAEE E EB A BR LT EEZ. S 


In the archaic writings, the phrase Zhou tian guan Wen wang zhi de [found in today’s Liji 
“Black Robe” chapter but not the Guodian version] reads as “cut down [Yin’s ruler], to 
expansively encourage King Wen’s virtue” %1 1/2) 32 E Z1% [i.e., a phrase closer to the 
Guodian version].”* Today’s Academicians read the same , phrase as ALEJE EZ H. Each 
of the three versions differ. It seems more likely that the archaic writing approximates the 
correct version. (LJ-SSDZ 935a) 


Bearing in mind the pseudo-Kong reading that takes ge jf] in the sense of “to cut 
down,” we surmise that Zheng’s group of “current Academicians” may have also 


Tn a transposition, xi zai ÈE becomes zai xi {E}; and two graphic variations occur as well: 
shen &# for shen Fl, and shen 4 for gong 45; also ning wang for Wen wang (King Wen). Thus the 
pseudo-Kong follows closely, if not exactly, the passage Zheng identifies as the archaic or pre-Qin 
version (see immediately below). 

*!Note that this reading retains a whiff of an original teaching formula or catechism, first asking 
why something happened and then proceeding to answer the same question. 

~The pseudo-Kong glosses this as EE EATS. ELEZ. Hee MK tia 
Go EEZ. reading ge as “to cut down.” 

233 This is closer to, but hardly identical with the pseudo-Kong version; compare note 24. 


m 
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had killing in mind, when they spoke of chaos (luan ÑL). This prompts the follow- 
ing translation of the situation the Documents passage describes: “In the past, the 
Lord on High, [deeming Yin to be misgoverned], had [the Yin] cut down. It thereby 
strongly encouraged King Wen’s virtues, with the result that the great charge gath- 
ered upon his person.””> After all, in the phrase jue luan, the possessive pronoun jue 
ER definitely refers to a superior, either Heaven, the ancestors, or the ruler above, 
and luan ÑL either denotes “disorder” or (more rarely) its antonym “good order.” 
A second “Lord Shi” passage immediately above the cited passage ought to prove 
of help, since it also uses the phrase jue luan: SUKE, AAT AT. WRAL RIT 
iF. Unfortunately, this passage is liable to two opposing readings: (a) “If you 
now ponder this for a long time, then you may have a secure and stable charge, and 
your good order will illustrate [the legitimacy] of our newly founded state” or, 
more likely, (b) If you now ponder this for a long time, then you may have a secure 
and stable charge, given their disorder [that of Yin] will advertise [the excellence 
of] Our newly created realm [that we are instituting now]” (SSJZS 246b).”’ For now, 
we mildly prefer the second reading, absent new evidence to the contrary. 

On the basis of ZHENG Xuan’s information and the Guodian version, we can 
generate several authoritative readings. Most scholars working in older traditions of 
textual criticism would have laboured to establish the single best reading, defined as 
“that which supposedly comes closest to a hypothetical Urtext” (in Chinese, yuan 
ben Jit AS), often through seeking perceived parallels in the oracle bone and bronze 
inscriptions. But Kai Vogelsang’s painstaking analysis demonstrates that the lan- 
guage of the Documents does not match that of either the oracle bones or the bronze 
inscriptions (Vogelsang 2002). In addition, all studies of manuscript cultures sup- 
port a similar picture where small textual communities—and not “general readers” 
over vast areas—have far fewer and shorter pieces at their disposal. For these rea- 
sons, we wish to retain multiple readings as variants appealing to discrete textual 
communities, as per Zheng’s commentary on the three competing versions, until 
such time as more complete evidence allows us to establish a clear misreading due 
to a copyist’s error. 

So what? Admittedly, upon first reading, the three alternative readings do not 
seem to change our final analysis of the main events during the Yin—Zhou transition. 
Still, ZHENG Xuan (and presumably others before him) emphasized the differences 
between these three alternatives, and both Western and Eastern Han scholars often 


%4 Jin and gu do not refer to “New Text” and “Old Text” “schools” (Nylan 1994, 1995). 

>5OR, if we read, by the principle of lectio difficilior, shen %} instead of shen H, “cut down those 
robed [Yin leaders], to encourage ...” KoNG Yingda fL#2, following the pseudo-Kong, glosses 
ge Ñ| as ge zhi Žil]: “it says that he cut off [the Yin” GEY H Aa lf ZB). 

% Additionally, often within the Documents chapters luan means “good order,” but since we believe 
the chapters come from different compilers and circulated in different textual communities, resort 
to other chapters may not be helpful. 


7 The first reading reflects KONG Yingda’s subcommentary: Jt: [the “Jun shi” chapter] yA FEÆ LA 
FT MM Ro 
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highlighted the conflicts among interpretive traditions.” Certainly, the third gloss for 
ge introduces a new subject into the “Lord Shi” discourse, that of the Yin ruler and 
his rule, for the Yin king needed to be removed before King Wen’s manifest virtues 
could secure him the throne. Is there anything else to be gleaned from ZHENG Xuan’s 
comment? Obviously, all three versions of the passage were known to Zheng writing 
in late Eastern Han. Unfortunately, modern scholars cannot precisely date any of 
Zheng’s three versions, because centuries before Zheng’s time and up through and 
even after Eastern Han the phrase guwen TTX referred to two categories of docu- 
ments. On the one hand, the phrase could refer to writings transcribed in current 
script (Modern Script) but believed to date to the pre-Qin period (as it did in the 
Shiji). At the same time, by late Western Han, fully two centuries before ZHENG 
Xuan, guwen could also describe Han-era writings transcribed in archaic script (cor- 
rectly or incorrectly identified), given the dramatic increase in the value then attached 
to formulae employing deliberate archaisms and archaizing phrases (Wang 2009). 

That said, the Guodian manuscript notably shifts the context of this “Lord Shi” 
piece from Heaven’s anthropomorphic gaze and its bestowal of favours to the pow- 
erful charisma accruing from the ruler’s devotion to personal cultivation. “Lord Shi” 
spoke of King Wen as the only one who could “cultivate” the land, and this talk of 
cultivation (xiu {) evidently gave rise to other ruminations on the cultivation of 
character, spawning an entirely new setting for the “Lord Shi” remarks. In the 
Guodian manuscripts, attention to virtue seems less outer-direction and more inter- 
nalized, regardless of what tentative translation we adopt for the Documents 
citation. 

FH. AWIT, WTAE. WATESI. URH. HIS REAIE SE My 
SU KRZ o AR ZH. MA. WAZI PIA. HER. NEBAT. 
REKK. AW. EEE. HAH. WME. HERMA. 

The Master said, “When speeches tally with deeds, then the deeds cannot be hidden. So 
the noble man looks back upon his speeches and deeds [to see that they have been circum- 
spect], in order to perfect the trust [that others invest in him]. Then his leading men will find 
themselves unable to magnify his excellent points or to minimize his flaws. [They will find 
they must offer true assessments of his conduct. As the [Odes’ ] “Great Elegantiae” says, “A 
flaw in a mace of white jade/May be ground away.” This speaks of the flaw, upon which one 
may not act. And, as the [Odes’] “Lesser Elegantiae” says, “Amply [treated] is the noble 
man. Expanding is his great perfection.” As “Lord Shi” says, “Long ago, the decision lay 


with the Lord on High, who cut down those in court robes [at the Yin capital], and seeing 
King Wen’s virtue, gathered the great charge upon his person.” 


Superficially, this looks like a good “Confucian” text and context, especially given 
those citations from the Odes and Documents. That it is best not to label the Guodian 
manuscript in this way (contra many) becomes clearer when we realize how many 
Warring States texts cannot easily be categorized according to sectarian labels, and 


38 For example, see Pi (2002). 

2 The “Da ya” ode is Mao no. 256 (Yi #fll); the line continues, “But about a flaw in speech/Nothing 
can be done.” The “Xiao ya” ode is Mao no. 179 (Che gong 412%), which contains the final line, 
“Truly a noble man is [our king]/ Great are his achievements!” Note that the latter ode casts war as 
the necessary condition for heroic achievements. 
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not only because less idealistic advocates of Realpolitik also posited “trust” as the 
firmest foundation for stable rule. Equally notable, this sort of reframing of the 
contexts for citations is quite common at Guodian.” As collation, copying, and 
recombinant compilation was the norm in the manuscript culture of the early 
empires (Richter 2013; Lebovitz 2016), so rethinking and redeploying parts of older 
textual units went on even in the case of works commanding high authority. 

A second explicit citation in the Guodian Ziyi, strips 28—29,*! supplies an appar- 
ently unproblematic citation of the “Proclamation,” insofar as the four-character 
phrase in Guodian matches precisely the same four-character phrase in the pseudo- 
Kong Documents: Ei zs. #753). In the “Proclamation” chapter, the four 
characters are usually translated as “Be attentive and clear in your penalties.” The 
context for this exhortation within the Proclamations is plain. Prince Kang is to 
work to adjust his punishments, to make them “fit the crime,” with particularly 
harsh punishments following the commission of intentional crimes, no matter how 
small. The “Proclamation to Kang” elaborates on the necessity to punish malefac- 
tors, in the process alerting Prince Kang himself to the severe treatment he may 
expect if he acts against the throne’s interests, and likewise the other royal princes 
with their appointments, or the ministers and subjects below the princes. Nowhere 
in the Proclamations is Prince Kang ever urged to consider the conferral of rewards 
at his court. 

However, alternative readings sporting impeccable grammar can be easily gener- 
ated (and may be called for), as soon as the context shifts to the Guodian Ziyi essay. 
That piece not only does not centre on the topic of punishments. It also repeatedly 
couples punishments with rewards, as is common in Warring States texts, even as it 
subordinates both in transformative influence to the ruler’s charismatic powers. One 
possible translation of the Guodian passage, in consequence, would be, 

TH., BMT. ACA. HAN ALSO. ME AA. WE AS AAN 

RE Bia. MOIS. Mas. EAE? Bid. 

The Master said, “If good policies are not carried out, then moral teachings will not be 
completed. Then penalties and fines will not suffice to induce shame. Nor will noble ranks 
suffice to encourage [good behaviour]. Therefore the good ruler does not think it right to 
carelessly dispense either punishments or conferrals of rank. As the “Kang gao” says, “Pay 
due heed to the brilliance 4)] [of your own example or that of wise men], and only after that 
may you punish.” As the “Lii xing” says, “In this way he did propagate the path by his 
punishments.” 


3% Equally common at Guodian (as in other manuscripts) is the rearrangement of textual blocks 
(Richter 2013). 


3! Compare this to the Liji chapter, 13 zhang. However, we know that the Liji was compiled only in 
mid- to late Western Han, so the Guodian Ziyi was circulating as a separate essay, rather than a Liji 
chapter. 

32 Most commentators read ming as “fair” (gong ping XF), but that seems a linguistic stretch. 


33“By his model” seems preferable in this context to “by his punishments.” The Liji adds a bu 4S 
(not) here, after the zhi Z, reading HIZ 4SH, but ZHENG Xuan, probably on the basis of the 
Documents “Punishments” chapter, identifies the bu as an interpolation (LJ-SSJZS 299b). Pi dis- 
putes Zheng’s idea, but Guodian may support Zheng here (Pi 1989). Note meanwhile, that in the 
Shangshu chapter, this phrase is said of Boyi (HX, not King Wen, and it could refer, given its 
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In that the Guodian Ziyi speaks repeatedly of the ruler’s moral example and leader- 
ship, extended through rewards and punishments, but essentially derived from the 
ruler’s own charismatic character, the basic idea of the Guodian passage ascribed to 
Kongzi or another unnamed “master” is clear: ethical teachings must be completely 
inculcated before punishments and penalties can deter wrongdoing, for only then 
will people feel ashamed of their misdoings. In the same vein, the Guodian Ziyi 
adds that no material rewards in the form of high-status posts will suffice to encour- 
age leading men to perform their duties, unless they have already received moral 
instruction. Hence, our awareness that the Guodian community may have under- 
stood the line from the “Lü xing” to refer as much to King Wen’s personal model 
(xing #4) of cultivation as to his use of punishments; if so, this would shift attention 
decisively away from the single preoccupation of both the “Proclamations” and 
“Punishments” chapters with correct deployment of the penal laws. As with other 
Guodian citations, the model of good rule, propagated first by the king himself and 
then by his appointees to court, should obviate the need for the ruler to enforce his 
will through severe punishments, not to mention calculated bribes or inducements. 

The received “Proclamations” chapter in the Documents already upends modern 
expectations in that it explicitly enjoins the prince to heed the counsel of the “old 
accomplished men” of Yin, rather than officials long in service to the Zhou’s own royal 
house. Needless to say, this exhortation contradicts some of the strong assimilationist 
models proposed in Chinese sources, early and late, recognizing that locally based 
groups may have more insights about governing their locale than men dispatched from 
the court at centre.” In their turn, the two Guodian citations from the two documents 
included at some point in the received Documents prompt us to consider revising the 
standard Documents’ readings, in that the Guodian citations outline the ideal qualities 
of those assigned to governance, not just the correct ways to punish. 


5 Citations by Title in the Guodian Cheng zhi wen zhi 


There are two citations of “Lord Shi” in the Cheng zhi wen zhi. However, nearly 
every epigrapher who has worked on that Guodian essay has devised a different 
order for the strips, and different experts have proposed different readings for indi- 
vidual graphs, making it next to impossible to ascertain the precise context in which 


association with dao ilé (the Way), to models. Zheng writes, “It says that we ought to look to 
Boyi’s propagation of the Way of xing (punishments? model institutions?), and take this to emulate 
it? (A LA eA Zi AZ). Shaughnessy reads instead, “Respectfully make clear your 
fines ... Publicize the following of the punishments” (i.e., when people follow them or do not fol- 
low them) (Shaughnessy 2006: 110). Shaughnessy obviously means to retain the translation suited 
to the Documents, here and elsewhere. 


34The phrase “making new leading men” ({#f&) could imply nothing more than that the Yin 
leaders are “newly incorporated subjects,” though moralistic readings interpret the phase as “mor- 
ally renewed.” 
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the Documents parallels are embedded. With those caveats in mind, let us proceed 
cautiously. 

The Guodian Cheng zhi wen zhi essay, strip 22, cites “Lord Shi” twice, in the first 
instance, speaking of King Wu: 


fe AS ANITA 


The received pseudo-Kong Documents chapter punctuates differently: 


4 


SALAH. 35 


JS] 


We begin with the received pseudo-Kong version, whose commentary tells us that 
“It was these four men? who made King Wu’s virtue illustrious, causing it [his 
influence] to blanket all the realm. They thoroughly promoted and praised his vir- 
tues” (HEHEA HAREZ., EER Fo Awer). Based on that com- 
mentary, the main text in the pseudo-Kong Documents should read, “They were 
diligent. They praised his virtue on a broad scale.” But in the newly edited and 
punctuated Guodian passage, the main concern seems no longer to be King Wu’s 
four supporters, who “powerfully (F) praised his virtues to the full” (HE B A FAA 
1%), but rather the good ruler’s sense of urgency when governing: 


AGE. HES ALAR. del. FRE. ATE. RZ. AZAR. BOI RE 
PERZ HH. MC. RZ. HI. AC... ELMAR ZA, HE 
BARGER. WMT ZK, HERRER. 

“Lord Shi” says, “He it is who diligently and broadly matches [the ideal] virtues.” What 
is [this Documents passage] about? It talks of urgency. The noble man says, “He deems it 
[good governance] an urgent matter. For if he does not act with a sense of urgency, he will 
never have the capacity to deepen it [his civilizing influence].*’ He works hard at it to pro- 
duce results, ergo his assurance of merit. It [his virtue] is advertised far and wide, ergo his 
success in rhetoric ...” This explains why, no matter how clever the person in charge, if he 
does not deem his search [for good men and good policies] urgent, his distance from [ordi- 
nary] people will not be great [enough to sway them].** And why also, despite his bravery, 
his hesitations will prevent him from advancing, if he shows no resoluteness when 
acting.” 


35 Liao gives this punctuation for Guodian (Liao 2001: 99, 101). He also glosses mao Ħ as yu jis. 
Cook reads this as “With great diligence, they exhaustively [assisted King Wu to] put virtue into 
practice” retaining the same subject as the pseudo-Kong (Cook 2012: 615). 


3% The “Wu yi” chapter, section 6, also talks of “these four men,” identifying them by reference to 
other sections as Taizong Ak, Zhongzong 3%, Gaozong i4, and King Wen XE. 


37 As noted above, each Guodian editor arranges the strips in slightly different order. The CHANT 
arrangement (generated by an unidentified group of Hong Kong experts) differs substantially from 
the two versions we have mainly relied upon, those of Liu Zhao and Li Ling, who make the imme- 
diate Guodian context for citations the “urgency with which he [the ruler] acts” (CHANT Database 
1988; Liu 2003: 138, 146; Li 2007: 159). Shan ti usually refers to building an altar for sacrifice, 
which would require punctuation after tan. 


38The context in the pseudo-Kong Documents has the ideal ruler “praising” King Wen’s virtues; 
see “Jun shi,” par. 15. 
* Or, “there will be no further advance [in his civilizing influence].” If Liu and company are cor- 


rect, then a passage describing the “people’s unilateral support for the ruler” (IX AUIEHE ...) does 
not relate to the citations (Liu 2003: 138, 146; Li 2007: 159). 
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Clearly, the Guodian changes the subject to the ruler’s own tireless endeavours to 
improve his conduct and his determination in acting, these being preconditions for 
deserving the trust and allegiance of his subjects. Does it not, in consequence, man- 
date a new reading for its Documents citation? 

A second citation from the Guodian Cheng zhi wen zhi essay, strip 30, raises 
many more questions, as it says: 

ERA. HARA Tam? E FF SAI WAREZ (a/R. AFA ME 

LEAR ESE. HERZ AGE. 1° 


Li Xueqin has argued that this passage means: 


In the past with the two of us, you often lacked a cooperative tone.*' Your speech showed 
displeasure.” The noble man says, “Only if there be constant harmony [between us] will 
[good governance] be possible. To be able to finish our task will be hard [if we go on in this 
less-than-ideal manner].” 


Li’s translation underscores the discord prevailing between the two nobles, then 
jointly serving their nephew, the young or inexperienced King Cheng, in some kind 
of regency, shortly after the untimely death of King Wu, only a few years after the 
establishment of the Western Zhou ruling house. (While some scholars have identi- 
fied the “two men” to be kings Wen and Wu, the Guodian lends support to the alter- 
native view that the “two men” must be the Duke of Zhou and the Duke of Shao.**) 
“Tt” in the last phrase presumably refers to the consolidation of the dynastic enter- 
prise through good governance by its leaders.“ 

However, we note that yet another reading, closer to the received pseudo-Kong 
Documents version of the “Lord Shi” chapter, is equally possible. The pseudo-Kong 
version of “Lord Shi” reads, 


“Here we follow CHEN Wei’s solution for the punctuation, which was adopted by Li Ling (Li 
2007: 159; Chen 2010). 


+I Cf. the original report, which follows Lı Xueqin (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 170; Li 1998; cf. 
Li 2002). Some readings (notably those of Lı Xueqin and Liao Mingchun), gloss yin 77 as yan Ñ, 
making the two graphic but not semantic variants: “From the past, you [Shaogong] have not been 
in accord with my policy pronouncements (yan 74).” Lt Ling reads cai as zai {E (Li 2007: 159). Li 
Rui assumes it is an empty particle, and so should be an ending particle, and should not go with the 
next sentence, as in the pseudo-Kong version (Li 2012). 

4 Quite bizarrely, in order to erase signs of discord, Scott Cook reads bu shuo Arif not as bu yue 
AS tft but as bu chuo ANÈ% (unceasing) but I can see no basis for this substitution, as the phrase bu 
yue is well attested in Han Documents traditions, including the Minor Postface, which we date to 
late Western Han (He and Nylan 2016; Cook 2012: 210). 

* The pseudo-Kong commentary and KonG Yingda’s commentary both speaking of “respectfully 
honouring the moral teachings of Our Kings Wen and Wu, with which the Duke of Shao is to con- 
form in his initiatives, thereby aligning himself with the Way” G&A#KXC. LDA ZA. MKJR 
DTS A EEIE. ). 

“4 Similarly, Li Rui prefers to read yan Ñ as yi && (idea), emending the first sentence to read, “For 
a long time now, you and I have differed in our ideas about how to rule.” Li suggests a second 
change (following Qru Xigui), reading si «J as shi 4f, but that change seems both less warranted 
and unnecessary (Li 2012). We doubt whether the abstract concept of an “idea” was developed 
during the pre-Qin period (Geaney 2018). 
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ERO. WAAR. GA. ERA. KIMBER. 

In the past, insofar as we two men were concerned, you were fully cooperative. And I 
say unto you, at the time there were only we two men, and Heaven’s favour still did drench 
us. 


The preceding translation, which approximates a reading supplied by the Southern 
Song neo-Confucian Car Chen ZX}, has the Duke of Zhou trying to recall the Duke 
of Shao to his better self; thus the rhetoric praises the Duke of Shao’s former will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Duke of Zhou’s plans and policies, in order to encour- 
age the Duke of Shao to maintain a similar attitude for the rest of his days.*° In this 
third rendering—which is totally at odds with Lı Xueqin’s and Lr Rui’s translation 
of the Guodian citation—the ideal state of harmony can be achieved in future, since 
it was once achieved in former days. We concur with Li Rui’s construal of the main 
thrust of the complaint registered in Guodian to fit the Documents context: “even if 
[the two regents’] actions have been [ostensibly] in accord, their actions have had 
little force or impact**; the process [of governance] has not penetrated deeply, it 
being too superficial.” Mindful of the foregoing, HE Ruyue prefers to read the very 
same passage in the following way: “Unless we two men, with one mind and one 
heart, join forces to support the royal house and complete the great enterprise, 
[where else] can you find other men [to be supporters]?” 

As “Lord Shi” states in a later paragraph, the ultimate goal is to have the Zhou 
house continue to receive Heaven’s blessings. Yet the question regarding rhetorical 
strategies persists: “What attitude does the Duke of Zhou display here toward the 
Duke of Shao or toward other men in his court?” Does the Duke of Zhou intend to 
encourage future cooperation from the Duke of Shao by emphasizing the points of 
common ground between the two regents, or is he chiding and warning the Duke of 
Shao? A rhetorical strategy found in many early pieces, including the Documents 
“Pan Geng” chapter, first chides and then cajoles, combining the two strategies. The 
Guodian cache can never resolve this sort of basic issue, if different versions were 
generated for different purposes within different textual communities. All we know 
is that less idealistic portraits of the Duke of Zhou were in early circulation than 
those supplied by the moralists in late imperial China, reflecting the early suspicions 
about the Duke of Zhou’s usurpation of power while regent (Gu 1998; Nylan 2009). 


4 Car Chen’s reading is more placating than earlier readings, however WANG Chunlin argues that 
Cai’s “search for the underlying model in the hearts of the two emperors and three kings’ hearts” ( 
> 77 = EY) in the Documents makes those in power considerably loftier than in earlier ver- 
sions (Wang 2008). Specifically, in Cai’s reading, the Duke of Zhou never claimed to speak for or 
as the king, but was only chief minister over the officials; Cai specifically refuted older readings of 
the “Lord Shi” chapter, calling them “vile” and the Postface, which spoke of the Duke of Shao 
“being unhappy”, mistaken. Cai thought the main speaker in the “Lord Shi” chapter to be the Duke 
of Shao, not the Duke of Zhou, who wanted to retire. The Han-era Shangshu dazhuan, by contrast, 
had the Duke of Zhou justifying his killing of the three rebels (Shangshu dazhuan 1994). Cat 
Chen, changing bi | into bi it, prefers to emphasize the Duke of Zhou’s self-imposed (short) 
exile, but Cai thought that the Duke of Zhou continued in office to help King Cheng. 


4 This requires Li to read heng H. not as heng ÙH but as ji Hih/ #3. 
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Examining the second citation in the Guodian Cheng zhi wen zhi essay, strips 
29-30, we find that it contains only graphic variations familiar from the pseudo- 
Kong, according to Qiu Xigui and Li Xueqin.“ Fine, except that the word order in 
the passage of twelve graphs has inexplicably changed. The Guodian reads in the 
CHANT (ICS aeons version: 

RE WENA., XEF. MIZZ 
The “Kang gao” says, “For any person failing to follow the great constants [or “great 
institutions”?],"* King Wen made the penalties. In punishing them, he issued no pardons.” 


Meanwhile the China transcription of the Guodian materials associates huan iz 
(return to, or follow) with ni # (to go against), as below: 


Aa Rm ath. eA PAA. AK. fl. [371 FEKI 

Ci TAMA Ro Beal. PEK. ETRE mo C38) Zk roa. WEF 

t, AB lor KIKKA, SOE ZINES 2 Æ 39] BO HRN ELLER o 
[40] 

The noble man seeks the Way nearby [within himself and possibly his close advisors]; 
thus he can put in place far-reaching measures. Long ago the noble men had a saying 
claiming that the sages were like heaven in their virtues. What does this mean? It means that 
sages are careful to seek it [the standard of good behaviour] within themselves, and thus 
they surely attain perfect conformity with Heaven’s constants. The “Proclamation to Kang” 
says, “For those who do not return to Heaven’s constants, King Wen devised punishments. 
In punishing them, he issued no pardons.” What does this mean? This saying means, “So 
long as men do not offend the great constants, none of King Wen’s punishments will be 
heavy.”™ This is why the noble man is careful as to the Six Roles so as to render offerings 
and service to Heaven’s constants.”*! 


The Guodian embedment for the citation retrofits the lines in the Documents, mak- 
ing the ideal ruler as modelled by King Wen preoccupied first with perfecting his 
own conduct and ultimately disinclined to apply harsh punishments: “So long as 
men do not offend the great constants, none of King Wen’s punishments will be 
heavy” or even possibly, “will find King Wen’s punishments to be the most lenient.” 
These two readings, reliant upon ni Wi, draw upon another passage in the “Kang 
gao” in which the just ruler reserves the most severe punishments for those who are 
“not filial or not brotherly.” The expected follow-up to “no pardons” has 
disappeared. 


4 In the Guodian corpus, we have 7. KHK; the pseudo-Kong reads PAK (SSIZS 204b). 
4SL1ao Mingchun glosses Ili as Kè% (Liao 2001: 102).The “Liu De” 7\# essay from Guodian 
defines these as ruler-subject, husband-wife, and parent-child relations. 

# Deleting the bu 4s, following Liu Zhao and Lt Ling editions (Cook 2012: 624). However, if the 
bu is not deleted, it means that the wise ruler does not think it right to institute far-reaching institu- 
tions, before he has attended to his own cultivation. 

5% Alternatively, “there will be no more generous/lenient punishments that those of King Wen.” 
However, the ICS concordance series reads dun ¥, in place of ni XÉ, generating another possible 
reading: “If one is not earnest (#) about [instantiating] the great constants, none of King Wen’s 
models will deeply influence (hou F) ...” 

51 For the identification of these six, see n55. CHANT reads dun 3; Li Ling reads as hou JÆ, which 
is sometimes a synonym for zhong Œ, but not always (CHANT Database 1988). 
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There is more to notice: whereas the received pseudo-Kong Documents describes 
the legendary creation of mutilating punishments millennia before King Wen’s 
time, when sage-rulers wisely responded to the violence and recalcitrance of the 
Miao, the Guodian manuscript associates the administration, if not invention, of 
punishments with good King Wen, who supposedly employed the laws for their 
deterrent value. Moreover, the Guodian describes the good ruler seeking to develop 
goodness within himself, so that he can better align himself with heaven’s constants, 
as did good King Wen, when he devised a range of appropriate models and institu- 
tions (including a penal code). As all readers of classical Chinese will recall, the two 
graphs xing Jf!) and xing #4 are loans for one another. Accordingly, Guodian, strip 
37, conceivably generates this subtext for the strip: had he, King Wen, been less 
diligent about cultivating his morality, King Wen’s model would hardly have been 
so impressive.® Absent sufficient context for the Guodian line, it is difficult to tell 
whether the Guodian wants us to ponder King Wen’s model or his punishments; 
Warring States legends do not usually associate harsh punishments with King Wen’s 
exemplary rule, except to suggest his restraint when applying them.° In any case, 
the utility of the “Kang gao” citation seems limited to its talk of “constants,” which 
the Guodian then equates with prescribed social roles. 

As readers may recall, today’s pseudo-Kong Documents differs in two notable 
respects from the relevant Guodian lines: in the order of lines in the passage and in 
the broader context provided for the “Proclamation” passage. The pseudo-Kong 
“Proclamation” states: 


TERRA. [twelve sentences intervene] XE Rio MCH BAKE ... 

For the worst offenses and greatest of blameworthy acts ... King Wen made the penal- 
ties. The penalties being such, there were no pardons [with wrongdoing]. For those who 
refuse to be led by the great laws and constants ... 


The topic throughout the pseudo-Kong “Proclamation” is high treason and other 
serious crimes; hence the talk of “the worst offenses and greatest of blameworthy 
acts ...” Those 12 intervening sentences crucially trace the worst crimes to recalci- 
trant sons and unruly members of the ruling family; in effect, then, the pseudo-Kong 
Proclamation issues a thinly veiled warning to the Lord of Kang not to rebel or go 
against the royal house while ruling his lands. (Later glosses are of so little help that 
WANG Guowei confessed that he could not explain the passage well [bu jie Mf] 
(Gu and Liu 2005: 1342). But once the precise historical setting of the “Proclamation” 
has been stripped away, the position of the synonymous Guodian four-character 
phrase 4.2K HK (parallel to the pseudo-Kong’s FK) must change, in order 
to turn a specific warning to a particular person into a general rule applicable to 
more situations. (This sort of rearrangement of text passages was quite common in 


5 Li Ling reads zhong instead of hou, which may, but need not, generate a different reading. 


Cf. “Kang gao,” paragraphs 2-4, where King Wen’s mildness is the subject. King Wen’s cau- 
tiousness is the subject of paragraph 19 in the Documents chapter, by RUAN Yuan’s edition of 
SSJZS. 
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antiquity, judging from other extant early citations of the Documents found in such 
texts as the Shiji and Mozi.™). 

Another explicit Documents citation in the Guodian Ziyi chapter, 12th section or 
zhang *#, provides a second case stripped of its precise historical situation, although, 
at this remove, we cannot conclusively determine whether the pseudo-Kong version 
has added the historical context or the Guodian Ziyi (strips 26-27) deleted it." 
Below we compare the Guodian with the pseudo-Kong versions: 

SMa. EMS. HAM. MEVE IE ZIM. 

The “Punishments of Lü” says, “Anyone who does not follow the [ruler’s] will is to be 


cut down by means of punishments. It is precisely this institution of the Five Mutilating 
Punishments that we call law.” 


By contrast, the pseudo-Kong says, 
HRES [42]. LAT. HEME TEENS. 


The Miao leaders*® refused to heed the numinous powers,” when they instituted the 
punishments. Only the Five Mutilating Punishments did they recognize as “laws.” 


Both Qu Wanli and his disciple CHENG Yuanmin assumed that the earliest version 
of the chapter was aimed against misdeeds by commoners, and that Miao min refers 
to that group, rather than (as later) to the Miao people or the Miao leaders** (despite 
the fact that min often refers to the leading men at court in early writings). By such 
reasoning, to omit the phrase Miao min changes very little. However, the absence is 
not so easily dismissed. For the main thrust of the Guodian Ziyi chapter, like that of 
many other Guodian manuscripts, makes moral suasion prior to and more effective 
than rule by punishments (as noted above), in the belief that only through moral 
suasion can the ruler foster an admirable sense of closeness with his subjects. Thus 
in the Guodian Ziyi, King Wen, rather than some evildoers, assumes centre stage, 


5 Another Guodian citation to the chapter title “Lü xing” í Jf] in the received version reads “Fu 
xing” FJ, and uses the term wan min #4 EX instead of the received zhao min JEKKX. It is this pas- 
sage (Ziyi, strips 13-14), and particularly the first character in the quotation (pseudo-Kong lai #4) 
that preoccupies CHAO Fulin, as he hopes, contra many others, to prove that the Guodian graph 
(which he believes to be a graphic, rather than a semantic variant) is earlier (Chao 2002). 


*In Guodian Ziyi, 13 zhang #, the text also fails to historicize the event; by contrast, the 
Documents talks of Bo Yi, historicizing the speech. Most scholars feel that the two other explicit 
citations of the “Lü xing” chapter (found in the sections that compare to today’s sections 7 and 13) 
do not differ much (Guo 2009: 84). Note, however, that the Mozi citation of this passage refers to 
the Miao min, as does the unprovenanced Shangbo manuscript version of the passage. 

5€ These are not to be equated with the present-day Miao people. As Guo notes, Qu Wanli thought 
this expression simply meant “commoners” (Guo 2009: esp n4). 


5 The Liji cites this line instead as fH RHE fN, perhaps referring to the king’s orders but more 
likely to heaven’s mandates (LJ-SSJZS 927b). The ling here may well refer to the divine ancestors 
and the gods in heaven. However, ZHENG Xuan talks of zheng ling #X4 (Liao 2001: 88-89). A 
Mozi citation reads Miao min fou yong lian T W f H 4# (The Miao people did not apply their train- 
ing [to improve their characters]). Over time, the line tends to become more moralized: “The Miao 
people did not use efficacious goodness” (P EL 95H ##) is the pseudo-Kong reading (SSJZS 299b). 


58 Min often means “leading men” in early texts, though eventually it refers to commoners. Cook 
likewise assumes that the Miao are implied subjects (Cook 2005: 49). 
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and that alone may explain the Guodian disinclination to mention the Miao, who 
were not King Wen’s contemporaries. 

To the degree that Guodian tends to emphasize the power of the ruler’s personal 
example or moral suasion, the Guodian compilers paradoxically employed a 
“Punishments” citation to undermine the ruler’s ultimate reliance on punishment, as 
seen above (Cook 2005: 52). A single-graphic variant alerts us to the paradox: the 
Guodian Ziyi (like the Mozi citation) reads zhe $f (“cut down” via punishments) 
rather than the received version’s comparatively bland zhi yi xing ‘fill LAFF (instituted 
punishments to regulate them), which condones retributive punishments.°° (Note 
that other early traditions, including the Shangshu dazhuan balk at reading “cut 
down,” and instead gloss the phrase as “adjudicate by law” (duan yi fa lif VAIS) after 
the leader’s civilizing influence has been duly propagated.) If the Guodian passage 
cited here is to support the main message delivered in the Guodian, the passage 
must somehow convey the good leaders’ distress when forced to employ the mutila- 
tions reluctantly. So while punishments are never the first resort of ideal rulers in the 
Guodian manuscripts, they can be justified, as in many other early traditions, on the 
assumption that swift and fierce punishment of malefactors protects the 
community.°! 

In addition, the Guodian Ziyi speaks of following the ruler’s will (zhi $), rather 
than the powers above (ling %2) or edicts or decrees, i.e., institutions below (ling 
4). One scholar, Olga Gorodetskaya, pushes this discrepancy, showing that Zheng 
Xuan’s gloss, which reads ming fit as zheng ling IXS, makes a legal apparatus the 
ultimate authority to which subjects owe conformity, which may represent special 
pleading on Zheng’s part (Guo 2009). The personal rather than institutional focus 
may suggest, though it can hardly prove, that this is an earlier version. At the same 
time, a resort to abstract notions of goodness, as posited by Edward Shaughnessy 
following some Chinese scholars, seems unlikely.” 


6 Conclusion 


Fierce arguments today rage over how reliable the Documents materials are for 
reconstructing the ancient history of the area we now call “China.” The authors, 
believing the compilation of these materials to be fairly late, with individual 


5 But “Lü xing” (Jf) talks repeatedly of “cutting down” malefactors (e.g. {A RREH, Hr ES HEIH). 
 Shangshu dazhuan: (AR F HASAN TM Ér LAE. 
ê! Song commentators are generally uncomfortable even with this, and their glosses try to do away 
with what they see as anomalies in the ideal portrait of good rule. 


€ Shaughnessy reads this as zhi ## (= shan # “good,” “ideals”), an abstraction (Shaughnessy 
2006: 109). Euro-American scholars, following the lead of the best twentieth-century Chinese 
scholarship, have long discussed the separate processes of authorship, transmission, compilation, 
and editing; recently, CHENG Sudong has written a strong essay defining such processes (Cheng 
2016: 148-57). 
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chapters subject to repeated activist editing, prefer their essay to circle around two 
important questions: (1) how central to each textual community’s efforts to portray 
a distant idealized past were such authoritative texts? (2) Can we find across textual 
communities a common rhetoric or general consensus about that past? While many 
scholars insist that the Guodian materials “prove” that an early and authentic Urtext 
for the Documents dates back to 300 BCE, at least, this essay’s authors think it worth- 
while to focus instead on the multiple readings generated by semantic variants and 
textual rearrangements, three of which ZHENG Xuan’s commentary lays out. 
Perhaps no single instance of “citation” is by itself significant, but taken together 
they support a vision of the Documents traditions which is fluid and dynamic, rather 
than fixed and static, the work of small textual communities rather than one general 
readership across the face of China. 
This paper, in consequence, would register five main points: 


1. Although a majority of scholars, Western and Eastern, have tried to adjust the 
Guodian material to fit the pseudo-Kong Documents readings, the Guodian cita- 
tions do not lend themselves easily to such endeavours. As discrete textual com- 
munities during pre-Qin, Qin, and Han seem to have altered phrases and deployed 
even identical phrasing to different ends, attempts to determine the best reading 
for any given Guodian passage do not automatically have ramifications for the 
counterpart Shangshu passage (Guo 2009). Scholars of the Odes know that pas- 
sages cited out of context acquire new meanings over time. We simply here reit- 
erate the same point, this time about passages from the Documents classic, 
whether or not that text contains historical facts. 

2. With the exception of Li Ling, nearly all scholars regard the single occurrence in 
the Guodian Yucong ff #2 1 of a string of words (shi ii, shu Œ, li #8, yue 48, 
chunqiu #4K, and yi 4) to be a triumphant confirmation of the existence not 
only of the Documents classic by 300 BCe, the date the Guodian cache was bur- 
ied, but also of a coherent grouping of Six Classics (all books) (Li 2007: 213). 
We, like Li Ling, believe the Yucong passage likely refers not to individual clas- 
sics with those titles, but to six bibliographic categories. Noting that these six 
words appear on separate strips (strips 38, 39, 44, 36, 37, 40, and 41)® and may 
be compared to a Guoyu passage that outlines a plan for the instruction of a 
prince,“ we await better evidence for the status of the Classics in the pre-Qin 
period. 

3. The form of citations to the Odes (which follow either the Classic’s title or sec- 
tion titles, the “Da ya” and “Xiao ya”) differs so markedly from the way 
Documents chapters are cited that we must ask whether the Guodian textual 


° According to Liu Zhao’s version, they are strips 38, 39, 44, 42, 43, 37 in Yucong 1 HGA 1. Liu 
De 7\(% mentioned a string of words àf, ~ #8. 4%. 34. FAK on strips 23, 24. 

& As noted earlier, the strip orders in various reconstructions do not always match. See also “Liu 
De,” strips 23-24. Guoyu, “Chuyu, shang” opens with a similar string of words, which apparently 
refer not to separate books but to classes of books (Guoyu 1968). In Xing zi ming chu VE A firth, 
the list of four (i. ~ #8. 48) almost certainly does not refer to specific Classics. Nylan dis- 
cusses the varieties of lists and the varying order of classics (Nylan 2001: Introduction). 
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community knew these three essays as separate treatises equipped with titles or 
as chapters belonging to a much larger Document compilation, something close 
to Fu Sheng’s Documents in 28 chapters. Put another way, did the Guodian com- 
munity have access to a complete Documents classic, as we today think of it? 

4. Even if we could ascertain much more about the Guodian manuscript cache (or 
bring in other “found” manuscripts of unknown provenance with Documents 
parallels) would that ever bring us any closer to an original text of the Documents 
classic or even the original texts of individual pieces that now make up the 
Documents? This we doubt. 

5. That notwithstanding, the great value of the Guodian manuscripts is that they 
provide enough context for us to gain a rough understanding of a single textual 
community at a specific point in time, long before concerted efforts to system- 
atize versions of the Documents classic were made during Han and Song and 
Qing, in quite different settings generating new glosses in response to the mul- 
tiple exegetical traditions they had at their disposal. 


Scholars of the Odes have long noted, following the Zuozhuan, that lines from that 
classic were “broken off’ and adapted for multiple rhetorical purposes, some of 
them at odds with the likely original meaning, as the narrative for Year 28 of Lord 
Xiang of Lu attests. Because the Documents classic has been recast as “history” in 
the modern period, some overlook the evidence attesting that lines from the 
Documents were similarly “broken off” to serve new rhetorical purposes in changed 
contexts. Matsumoto Masaaki has demonstrated that different versions of a 
Documents were in circulation during the early empires, and our own research con- 
firms this. So we end by evoking the judicious conclusion reached by the distin- 
guished Indologist Sheldon Pollock (Columbia University): that there always exist 
multiple readings of any authoritative text: 


1. The meaning it had for its author or compiler, within the textual community that 
generated it and to which it was addressed; 

2. The meaning or meanings it acquired over time, in tradition(s) (almost always 
plural), down through the ages; 

3. The meaning or meanings it holds for people today, which often differs starkly 
from meanings | and 2. 


In antiquity, there were no “general readers” and fixed editions, and we conflate 
these various readings at our peril. 
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Chapter 4 A 
Shu <= (Documents) Repertoire cnet 
in Argument-Based Texts from Guodian: 

The Case of Cheng zhi IX. (Things 

Brought to Completion) 


Dirk Meyer 


1 Introduction: The Shu Traditions as Seen in Manuscript 
Texts 


During the Warring States period (ca. 453—222 BCE) when the manuscript texts from 
Guodian were produced and most likely composed, the Shangshu [rj #4 had not yet 
come into existence.! Just like the Yi Zhoushu JH] 3, it is the work of later— 
imperial—communities who singled out certain texts to channel distinct forms of 
“documents” (or “writings”’), shu, within their wider traditions. Why they did so is 
unclear, but it is likely that their work reflects the ongoing effort of gaining control 
over traditions that claim authority by using a repertoire of voices of high antiquity 
for socio-political claims in the present. The manuscript texts are from Guodian and 
from the Shanghai Museum and the Peking Tsinghua University (aka Beijing 
Qinghua Daxue JER EK) collections (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998; Ma 
2001; Li 2002, 2014).? They now show how diffuse these traditions were before 
imperial attempts channelled them in authoritative editions, with groups and sub- 
groups using and (re-)producing them for their own ends during the Warring States 


' Despite its importance as “one of the pillars of the Chinese textual, intellectual, and political tradi- 
tion”, scholarship in Western language on the Shangshu and its related traditions is rather limited 
(Kern and Meyer 2017b: 1). Translations aside, there are just two book-length studies in any 
European language: Michael Nylan’s monograph on the “Great Plan” (“Hongfan” #0) of the 
Shangshu and Martin Kern and Dirk Meyer’s edited volume on composition and thought of the 
Shangshu and its related texts (Nylan 1992; Kern and Meyer 2017b: 1-2; Kern and Meyer 2017a). 


For a highly competent philological discussion of the Yi Zhoushu, see Grebnev (2016). 


3Henceforth I refer to these collections as, respectively, Guodian Manuscripts; Shanghai 
Manuscripts; Qinghua Manuscripts. 
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period. When analysing their pre-imperial manifestations we should therefore not 
speak of the Shangshu or the Yi Zhoushu but simply of Shu traditions. The manu- 
script texts also show that despite their diffuse and dynamic character, it was viable 
for communities to tap into the traditions of Shu for the making of an argument.* To 
position a given socio-political and philosophical stance by framing it with old cul- 
tural capital ensures that a given message is framed in such a manner that it carries 
authoritative value. 

Unlike references to the Shi ji (Odes), though, references to Shu are not com- 
mon. In the manuscript texts from Guodian, they only occur explicitly in Ziyi K% 
and Cheng zhi (KZ (Things Brought to Completion), short for Cheng zhi wen zhi 
MZ FZ. Although Liu de 7\ #8, Xing zi ming chu VE A AHA and Yucong 1 iik 
— also speak of shu $ (documents/writing), they only do so in generic terms and 
never refer to any actual text.® 

The ways the two texts from Guodian, Ziyi and Cheng zhi, incorporate the Shu 
could hardly be more different. Ziyi is a context-dependent text in 23 disconnected 
units of thought, organised formally in highly distinct building blocks that make 
regular reference to the Shi and the Shu.’ These references appear parallel to sayings 
introduced as “the master said” (zi yue T El), which frame the various units and 
mark them each as independent entities. This may look as follows: 


- ij a Jm JE PE on a EA P22 
TH: ALUEGHIT BGM, AF momo, wares 
i, BORE. SEDAS: Ears, KAOT tat. PAA 
E ea et Bo ee y 

B): EMF A) LLC MP 

The master said: “When those on high can be looked up to and understood, and those below 
t can be [made to] follow and taken note of, then lords will not harbour doubt against their 
ministers, and ministers will not be confused about their rulers”. “Odes” say: “The good 


and noble men, their standards are not |f mistaken”. Yin’s Admonitions proclaimed: “Truly 
[Yi] Yin and [King] Tang both were of a unified mind”. 


As in this example, the units in Ziyi are introduced by a statement put into the mouth 
of the master, traditionally understood as Confucius (aka Kongzi). These “master 


“See Krijgsman (2016). 
5] take the shortened form of the title from Cook (2012). 


ĉI discuss this in more detail in my forthcoming monograph on the “Shu” traditions during the 
Warring States period and their use for the making of political arguments by contrasting communi- 
ties (Meyer forthcoming). 

1 For the loose term “unit of thought”, see Wagner (1999). William Boltz coined today’s commonly 
used term the “building block” (Boltz 2005). Prior to Boltz, the modular form of Chinese manu- 
script texts had been discussed by Meyer (2002, 2005), calling them “components” in reference to 
Ledderose’s groundbreaking study (Meyer 2002, 2005; Ledderose 2000). Analysing the transmit- 
ted Guiguzi, Broschat speaks of “text constituents” (Broschat 1985). For the terminology of “con- 
text-dependent texts” versus those that are “argument-based”, a difference describing scale rather 
than absolutes, see Meyer (2011). Kern provides a full account of the compositional structure of 
the manuscript text Ziyi (Kern 2005). 

* Guodian Ziyi unit 3 (Liji 10): Slips */14—/13. For the reconstruction of the text, see Shaughnessy 
(2006: 96-97) and Cook (2012: 379-80). 
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phrases” (or master sayings) are followed by reference to at least one of the two, 
Shi or Shu, sometimes to both, but mostly just to the Shi.'° Altogether only eight 
units make reference to the Shu.'! As far as the manuscript versions are concerned, 
in none of these is an argument developed, nor is any reference (say, Shi or Shu) read 
through another (say, the master phrases). Rather, the three cultural resources—Shi, 
Shu, and master phrases—are used in a strictly horizontal fashion with loose asso- 
ciative links. 

Their purpose notwithstanding, in most cases there is a marked difference 
between the phrases as produced in the manuscript texts and their transmitted coun- 
terpart in the Shangshu. These differences go beyond the usual instability in writing 
that we expect in manuscript cultures. They show relatively stable speech- 
components coupled with unstable referents, suggesting that the Shu traditions at 
the time were not primarily texts but cultural capital made up by a repertoire of 
phrases that could be used in modular fashion (Meyer 2014a, 2018).” 

While Ziyi in the first place seems to be a storehouse of cultural knowledge, 
Cheng zhi uses phrases associated with the Shu traditions in the making of an argu- 
ment, thus confirming the authoritative value attached to them. Because of the ways 
Cheng zhi incorporates the Shu, it has even been suggested that it served as a tool to 
interpret the texts it refers to, in particular the Shu.'* Given the shape of the Shu as 
cultural capital made up of phrases attributed to high antiquity rather than fixed 
texts, the situation is probably more complicated than that. Cheng zhi provides no 
one-way guidance to the Shu. Instead, it makes use of old cultural capital for the 
making of an argument in the present. The direction of support is therefore not a 
straightforward one-way of Cheng zhi illuminating the Shu. Rather Cheng zhi privi- 
leges a particular understanding of its repertoire of Shu so as to enforce the point put 
forward in Cheng zhi. What we see is a two-directional reading between Shu and 
Cheng zhi—but one that primarily enforces the point made in Cheng zhi. 


°? My use of the term “master sayings” should not be taken as an equivalent to Denecke’s “masters 
literature”, which I consider methodologically problematic because it studies heterogeneous pre- 
imperial traditions from the perspective of imperial catalogues (Denecke 2011). 


10A near identical text to the Guodian Ziyi is found in the Shanghai Manuscripts. The transmitted 
Ziyi of the Liji, which differs notably from the manuscript texts, also makes one reference to the 
Changes (Yi 54), as well as to the Chunqiu. 

' These are the manuscript text-units 5 (Liji17); 7 (5); 10 (15); 11 (74); 12 (3); 13 (13); 17 (23); 18 
(18). 

1? For a fuller discussion of this phenomenon, see Meyer (forthcoming). 


!3 Chin considers it part of a tradition that took “the Shangshu as its source” (diacritics are mine). 
Chin further suggests that in Cheng zhi the authors (she considers one individual author behind that 
text) attempt to make sense of Zhou Gong’s “abstruse utterances” in “Jun Shi” and “Kang gao” and 
place it within the text’s central theme of “anxiety” (ji JK) that features against the background of 
angst that the Mandate of Heaven might not be a constancy, pervading much of the Shu traditions 
and shared by contemporaneous Zhou communities (Chin 2003). Kern suggests that the text 
“assumes the gesture of a commentary” (Kern 2005: 321). Cook asserts that Cheng zhi is best 


understood against the backdrop of the Shangshu (Cook 2012). 
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Cheng zhi was published in 1998 with high quality black-and-white photographic 
reproductions of the Guodian bamboo slips.'* It was unknown before the discovery 
of tomb no. 1, Guodian. Unfortunately it is not well preserved and the manuscript is 
difficult to order. It is written on forty bamboo slips each about 32.3—32.5 cm in 
length.!° The slips are tapered towards both ends and the calligraphy uses the entire 


space, except that one slip carries just ten graphs on its top half plus one sign ra 
marking the end of the text. Two cords would have connected the slips in one bun- 
dle, and the slips show consistently fabricated notches where those cords used to 
run. There is some additional space left without writing near those notches. But we 
still cannot tell with any certainty whether it was the writing on the slips that came 
first, or the binding of the slips into one bundle. It is also unknown whether the slips 
were numbered on the back.'® 

Because we do not know slip numbers, their order remains disputed. The editors 
of Guodian Manuscripts identified blocks of consistent text as follows: 1-3; 4—6; 
7-20; 21-23; 24; 25-28; 31-33; 34-36; 37—40. The mutual relation of the blocks is, 
however, not entirely clear; in some cases even their internal logic is doubtful.!’ The 
manuscripts carrying Cheng zhi ÈZ, Liu de 7\ 4, Xing zi ming chu VE A fir th, and 
Zun deyi ¥¥-4# 28 all share the same physical properties (they are all written on slips, 
about 32.5 cm in length, cut in trapezoid shape at both ends, and showing marks of 
binding straps 17.5 cm apart), which further complicates the matter.'* Because the 
slip now numbered 40 bears a mark signalling the end of the text, it is clear where 
that particular slip ought to be placed, unless we follow CHEN Wei’s suggestion and 


14 For photographic reproduction of the bamboo slips and transcription of the text plus the philo- 
logical annotations, see Guodian Manuscripts (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 48-52, 165-70). 
Depending on how the manuscript is arranged, alternative names for the text were suggested and 
include “Da chang”, “Tian chang”, “Tian jiang da chang”, “Cheng wen”, “De yi” and “Qiu ji” or 
“Junzi zhi yu jiao” (Guo 1998, 2001; Zhou and Lin 1999; Zhang 1999; Chen 2000; Liao 2001: 28). 
'S As such, the slips of Cheng zhi fall into one category with Laozi A, Ziyi, Wuxing, Xing zi ming 
chu, Zun de yi, and Liu de, all of which were produced on bamboo slips of that length. 

16 Unfortunately, the idea of taking the materiality of the bamboo slips into account as sources of 
information regarding the social situation of writing and manuscript production was not yet preva- 
lent in China in the 1990s and so, unlike the slips from the Qinghua Manuscripts, no photographs 
were taken of the back of the Guodian bamboo slips. 


'7Already in the publication of Guodian Manuscripts, Qiu Xigui suspects that slips 24 and 25 
should not be put in two different text blocks (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 170n24). 


18 The identification of which slips belong to Cheng zhi is therefore a problem. CHEN Wei suggests 
moving slips 131-133 to Liu de (he names the text “Da chang”). He further considers slip 140 as the 
ultimate slip of that text and thus not belonging to Cheng zhi. (CHEN Wei considers slip 18 the final 
slip of Cheng zhi.) Chen’s main reason is the repeated mention of liu wéi 7\ (iz. “six positions’—a 
key concept in Liu de—on those slips; note that Chen also moves the first slip of Zun deyi WIE 35 
(Chen 2003: 67f, 72f). The texts share the same physical properties and so Chen’s suggestions 
make perfect sense. (There are, however, other weaknesses in his choice that apply to the consis- 
tent use of other concepts in those texts that would be broken up by his re-arrangement and so I do 
not follow him here.) 
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take it to belong to Liu de (Chen 2003: 72f). For the present, I provisionally follow 
the order suggested by Scott Cook with slip clusters as follows: 34-36; 29, 23, 22, 
[30]; 1-3, 24-28, 21; 31-33; 37-40, but with some hesitation whether slip 30 is 
correctly placed (Cook 2012: 595: 4-20).'° This arrangement is not perfect because 
it still leaves a few break points between clusters, but it allows us to reconstruct well 
enough the structure of the argument of the text. Thus, although there remains a 
question mark behind the final organisation, Cheng zhi in its current form works 
well for studying the ways conceptual communities of the Warring States period had 
recourse to the Shu traditions to construct a relevant argument.” In what follows I 
shall therefore not give a linear reading of Cheng zhi but analyse its consistent clus- 
ters, in two stages. First I discuss the text by slip-clusters; then I analyse the make- 
up of its argument. The latter goes in three steps: first, a discussion of its argument 
clusters as structured around the use of Shu traditions; second the identification of 
three strings of argument; third, my analysis of argument construction in Cheng zhi 
on the macro level. 


3 Cheng zhi by Slip-Cluster 


Cheng zhi deals with the ideal way for a ruler to guide his people. The primary 
means is to nourish within himself the habitus of integrity. Integrity has three ele- 
ments: nourishing “inwardness” (nei |), bringing things to completion (cheng zhi 
XZ), and making sure that the words spoken are manifest in his deeds. For Cheng 
zhi this means being “genuine”. A precondition for achieving that particular goal is 
the repetitive exercise of reflecting upon his own behaviour and nurturing in himself 
a general state where words and deeds correspond. That phrases such as “to seek it 
within oneself/himself” (qiu zhi yu ji RŽ JST) and “to reflect it within oneself/ 
himself” (fan zhu ji Qi C4) appear four times in the text?! further show how impor- 
tant self-reflection is in the philosophy of Cheng zhi. But nurturing the habitus of 
integrity is not just a goal in itself. Integrity in the ruler is a means to generate trust 


19 Cook also provides a succinct overview over the debate concerning the arrangement of the slips 
(Cook 2012: 590-95). Slip 130 to my mind does not connect well with |22 as it repeats a formula 
which in Cheng zhi normally comes with references to the Shu traditions. However, I have no bet- 
ter solution and so I follow Cook’s suggestion. In the following, I reference the slips and the graphs 
on them by superscript numbers in the Chinese text to indicate the beginning of the bamboo slip in 
question. When a slip indication is given without a vertical line “I” the head of the slip has broken 
off. 


2°To use—conceptual—communities and sub-groups is a productive way of thinking about the 
production of texts and their philosophical purposes. It draws our attention to the at times subtle 
distinctions in the ways the texts construct meaning and, historically speaking, address different— 
sometimes even contrasting—groupings. Because of a lack of factual evidences, however, it is 
impossible to pin them down historically, and so they must thus far remain conceptual 
projections. 


?! That is, on slips 11, 110, 119, 138. 
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towards him in the people and thus to assure their support in the long run. Hence the 
ruler secures his rule. 

We do not know exactly when Cheng zhi was composed. Nonetheless, it exhibits 
a number of features that allow for a rough guess as somewhere around the second 
half of the first millennium BCE or, more precisely, the fourth century BCE. At that 
time there was a shift in the “production of philosophy”? when the philosophical 
texts of early China no longer constructed arguments in predominantly oral, linear, 
ways. The manuscript culture that was maturing implies that literary texts were 
multiplied. Written texts now circulated among wider communities, leading to 
cross-pollination of genres, text traditions, and ideas.” As ever more written texts 
circulated and information flowed accordingly, the philosophical texts became 
increasingly intertextual. Cross-referencing (explicitly or not) and incorporating 
rather eclectically a variety of phrases, notions, and concepts,“ Cheng zhi is in 
many ways characteristic of the written philosophical exchange at the time. That it 
incorporates phrases associated with Shu traditions to produce trains of thought 
with novel types of argument is therefore no exception. 

Besides its references to the Shu, Cheng zhi also hints at the socio-political back- 
ground against which it was produced. Cook duly lists the relevant intertextual cor- 
respondences (Cook 2012: 586). Here I would just like to point out several notions 
and concepts that resonate with much of the transmitted and excavated literature. 
These include notions of self-reflection, or seeking one’s inner self (qiu ji 3K ©) as 
aspects of self-cultivation; virtues operating “inwardly” (nei J), ideas of “persever- 
ance” (heng ĦĦ), as well as the notion of “making a name” (de ming 44 or cheng 
ming }&44). Ideas about the ruler as a charismatic model whose example exerts a 
moral power over his environment is equally prevalent in the literature, as is the 
insistence that war and punishment clearly indicate that a ruler is lacking in virtue ( 
14). Despite such correspondences with ideas that shaped the intellectual debate at 
the time, explicit references in Cheng zhi—unfortunately consistently misunderstood 
in the literature as “quotations”*°—are not limited to phrases from the Shu traditions, 
but include statements put into the mouth of an authoritative master (or masters). 


22 See Meyer (2014b: 21-38, 23). 

3 For discussions of maturing manuscript cultures in early China, see Meyer (2011) and Krijgsman 
(2016). For comparisons with Renaissance Italy and South India, see Richardson (2009) and Rath 
(2012). 

*4T here use “concept” as hardened terminology formed in socio-political and philosophical 
discourse. 


35 As in, for example, Chin (2003), Shaughnessy (2006: 38) and Huang (2010). The problem with 
the term “quotation” is that it produces a scenario where an imagined text (B) of a later date relates 
to a text of an earlier date (A) in a one-directional manner. Such a model misconceives the complex 
multi-directional relation between texts in early textuality. The way Warring States communities 
textualise old cultural capital is by rearticulating it, so adapting it to the communities’ expecta- 
tions. Intertextual correspondences should therefore not be understood as text B (for instance, a 
philosophical text) pointing to text A (“Shu”), but as renditions of a cultural praxis, because they 
do not entail a given, prescribed and one-directional relation to and appreciation of the materials 
referred to (A). 
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However, unlike the master sayings collected in Ziyi, the references to this body of 
cultural capital are not marked by the formula “the master said” (zi yue T El). 

Following the order of the slips as suggested by Cook, the notion which Cheng 
zhi puts across first is that the means by which the ruler—named junzi—secures the 
support of the common folk is truthfulness (slips 4-6)—the ruler’s key virtue that 
makes the people follow him (Cook 2012). As Cheng zhi has it, should words and 
deeds of a ruler be in conflict, the people are sure to withdraw their support. That is 
because they incline to follow the actions and patterns of the superior man, and so 
any compromising of his trustworthiness necessarily generates doubt (slips 7—18). 
Being genuine is achieved through “seeking it within himself” in a profound man- 
ner (44 Fi CYR). Cheng zhi insists that the ruler should therefore pursue the 
roots and not just the branches. Two metaphors support that notion, substantiating 
the claim that words on the part of the ruler must materialise in deeds: 


FEIN) ECHL) ARE E), TO) (IB X> E] BY 
IS RUDRAGHECR AAMT, HBL); 
LRSM, KARR. 


When the lord in setting out to erect a city wall on top but does not consider its basis, the 
work {shan’t ever be solid}'; 

1! When the farmer in making it his task to [obtain] food does not plough [the fields], the 
grain won’t ever suffice. 

[And equally], when the scholarly knight in completing his speech does not carry it out in 
[his deeds], he won’t ever make a name.”® 


Cheng zhi continues on that particular notion for another sixty-eight graphs, stress- 
ing the correlation of words, deeds, and the guiding of the people through nourish- 
ing one’s basis rather than the branches. This reads as follows: 


AEH HOR FI" ZINE tH, TATE Z A, BARU RBC AL A. ERN 
Fian ANE AAR), MECH RZ IB yA) PRR). LARD, ei. 
DRETT 1s away ts, mA AG; THF ys, maT ete. 


Such being the case, the gentleman |'* in his relation to speech does not place value in seek- 
ing (lit. following cong fÉ) those which trail in the branches, but places value in those 
exhausting the one source that returns to the roots. Should he fail to seek (i) the shoot from 
a tree | without returning to the roots—even when [he is] compelling it with force, he 
won’t get [the common folk’s] acceptance. When those on top won’t make this their stan- 
dard to guide, it will be difficult for the common folk to follow (4%) them. This being so, the 
common folk can be |'° guided with respect, but they cannot be contained; [they] can be 
steered (like a chariot), but they cannot be led along by force (like a buffalo).” 


26 Slip '°/9-16. 

?7 At this point the bamboo slip is broken and presumably three characters are missing. Given the 
pattern of the three parallel metaphors, it is clear that it should be a “JẸ [X] £” construction. Cook 
follows the suggestion by Zhou and reads it as “complete” (Js) (Cook 2012; Zhou 1999). I con- 
sider that reading equally valid. 

28 Slips '7/16—'7/19. For the reconstruction, see Cook (2012: 601-02). 

” Slips '°/21—'°/16. For the reconstruction, see Cook (2012: 604). The image presented by the word 
qian #© is that of a halter or a nose ring. 
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At this point, Cheng zhi turns rather “Mengzian”: 
HOB FAA Rn CMG AIL EXEN. PETIT LCDR), AUER) HA 


ZEGE. WOMEN, WRAL 1 FCDA. BITRE aa, 
RAGS bth. KURCA, RAAI EEE. 


That is why the gentleman does not value [the possession of] numerous goods but values |!” 
having preferences in common with the common folk. When [he] possesses wisdom and 
puts [himself] second, then the common folk will desire his wisdom to advance. When [he] 
has wealth and yet lives as though [he was] impoverished and humble, then the common 
folk will desire that his |'* wealth be great. When [he] is eminent and uniformly yields [to 
others], then the common folk will desire that his eminence be on top. If he returns to such 
ways of guiding [the common folk], the common folk will certainly go along with it most 
profoundly.*° 


= 


AN 


O EGOZ, TRÉ? HOOR TEGOZ EE, MRR. REDE 
AEDS MALL PACA. EGO ROA ZB E Cyt, UVES 
A; RAQA ZEEE, LEA. 3! 


|! When requiting someone (for something), can one [ever] be not cautious? That is why 
when the gentleman cannot requite for much his aims [too] are inadequate. When reflecting 
on and examining those [things] within himself, he is able to ° know others. Such being the 
case, when [the gentleman] desires that others care for him he will certainly have to care for 
others first; when he desires that others respect him, he will certainly have to respect others 
first.*? 


VS 


M ETREZE, BOTERO; WEZA, ETL: 
pE (BRR). DUDA BS EGE) TATU), BP ATEGE ATED. 15 
cy ceils, EURER. PBZ, AERAR. 


4 When the gentleman takes seat on the bamboo mat, he yields [to others] and accepts the 
seat of the junior.*? When at his place at the royal court, he yields [to others] and takes the 
place of lower rank. Where he is dwelling is not far +.** The petty men |5 on no account 
strive to outdo others in kindness while the gentleman on no account strives to outdo others 
in ritual conduct. [For him] when fighting for a space on a boat along the ferry pier,” com- 
ing first would be nowhere as good as coming last; and when speeches are °° made for 


me 


30 Slips '°/17—'*/end. For the reconstruction, see Cook (2012: 604-06). 

31 The first graph here poses a question. I follow Cook in taking it as bao # in the sense of “repay”, 
“requite” and not as fu 4% in the sense of “to retaliate”, as repeatedly suggested in the literature. 

* Slips '°/1—°/end. For the reconstruction, see Cook (2012: 606-08). As has been pointed out 
repeatedly in reference to this passage, the reciprocity of understanding, cherishing, or honouring 
in human interaction is a constant topos in literature from the Warring States period (Liao 1998; 
Cook 2012: 607). 

This reading follows Cook (2012: 609). 

**This line is highly problematic as the sentence does not connect well to the line of thought. Cook 
reads “his residing place is not far off’ (Cook 2012: 609). Zhao considers it to mean that the posi- 
tion the gentleman is taking is not far (Zhao 2000). 

* This reading follows Cook (2012: 609). 
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making accusations, gaining the upper hand would be nowhere as good as having them 
stop.°° 


ATE: HRD EG, ERRIO, BEOOR. 


The [exemplary] gentleman said [accordingly]: “if you seek (fÉ) sincerity and acquit on 
transgression, then the frontrunners will be pleased and the retainers?” will [pay back] with 
[their] trust.** 


Accepting the organisation of the text, next we see the first explicit references to the 
Shu. 


PABA: BURA, BMC) BANG)? EDURRA. 
TE: ODREDIL P ITZIK, ARCA Fb F (Why 28GB) th, 
mz rot; Manz Ror rt, ERAZI. BETO NANA HR 
>. PRE MRED, ACD BO Bad). HEDAR, AFE EZ 
I? Prince Shi” said: “In the past, between us two, was there no agreement in our words?’””*! 
This undoubtedly recounts [matters of] discontent in governance.” The [exemplary] gentle- 


Š 


E 
T 


36 Slips *4/1-*°/12. For the reconstruction, see Cook (2012: 608-09). 
37 Literary, “those who come” (or “those who follow”). 
38 Slips *°/13—*°/27. For the reconstruction, see Cook (2012: 609-10). 


*°Cook continues with slip 130 at this point but I remain hesitant because that line now has the 
gentleman say something, followed by the formulaic line “this undoubtedly recounts [the matter] 
X” (AG) aX) (Cook 2012). 

4 Some commentators go into rather strained arguments to make the reference fit more closely the 
received text, here “Jun Shi” of the Shangshu. I intend to stick closer to established principles of 
reconstruction without being guided too closely by the textus receptus. 

4 Another way of taking yin 77 here, would be to take its direct meaning as “voice” rather than as 
particle. When also reading 29/4 2 as rang i# “to yield” as is often suggested—a reading that 
would fit my argument even better—it would give the reading of the sentence as “[They] yield to 
us two men, [but] should there not be concordance on that [matter]?” 


“T take graph 7°/16 (9) as originally read by the editors of Guodian Manuscripts, namely yue iit 
(*lot), while Cook interprets it as chuo $X (*trot) “stop, cease, interrupt” (Cook (2012: 612). 
Phonetically, though, that choice is problematic. Although iff *lot and $% *trot do rhyme, they do 
not make a good loan because the place of articulation of their initial is too different. (My recon- 
struction of the Old Chinese follows the system of Baxter and Sagart 2014). Cook defends his 
reading by stating that 4\#% is “a term commonly used to refer to a rule that can be maintained 
without cease for many generations, which is precisely the central theme of ‘Jun Shi’”, thus under- 
standing new material through tradition and not in its potential particularity. Graph ”/13 might also 
be read as an injunction, saying “why?” It would change the reading of the line into: “Why? It 
states the displeasure of governance.” Cook follows CHEN Wei and takes the graph *°/18 (il) 
(*s-la) as Y} (*C.Ira) “rulership, governance” (Chen 2000, 2003). At first sight one might consider 
this choice unlikely because the structure placing intertextual references in Cheng zhi is commonly 
that of a repeated form of words, speech or utterance (F¥/#1]). For that reason taking it as ji] (*sa. 
la) “utterance” might seem a good choice, having that line read: “That utterance speaks about 
displeasure.” However, left unnoticed by the commentators on this passage, the slip cluster under 
review ties “to govern” ¥f, “persistence” | and “anxiety/urgency” J into one interconnected 
organic whole—I shall discuss that below—and so I think it is best taken as “rulership, gover- 
nance” Yf (*C.lrə) here. 
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man said: “While there may well be persistence, if |’? actions are not taken with anxiety/ 
urgency, there will never be someone capable of adding profundity to it. The achievements 
of exhortation are the merit of exertion*’; [and] the prevention of destruction is the merit of 
governance”. |” Such being the case, to the things in the world thus applies [taking them 
with] anxiety/urgency. Prince Shi said: “It was by [X?]* that [they] universally and greatly 
proclaimed his virtue”. This undoubtedly recounts [the matter] of anxiety/urgency. 


The [exemplary] gentleman [thus] said: “To treat [the things] with anxiety/urgency 
2945 


OT, ERZAN BRZE RD. GD BGD. EDA: 
RIRZ 


...P° one can [certainly] do so— [but] to be able to bring them to a close is difficult.*° “After 
keeping a withered piece of wood for three years, one certainly won’t make it into a banner 
[pole]”. This undoubtedly recounts it having become old.” It is for that reason that the 
gentleman values |' bringing things to completion ...** 


Following these slip clusters, on slips 1-3 Cheng zhi continues on trustworthiness 
in the ruler so that the people may follow him. Cheng zhi therefore once more 
stresses the centrality of persistence (heng Ik), as well as the ruler’s need to seek 
virtue in himself, as the dominant characteristics of the rulers of old. Since the 
people will take the ruler’s words “with delight” if they manifest trust, he must seek 
goodness in himself so as to oversee the people. Crucially, the locus of his virtue is 
to be sought inwardly (nei N). 


‘3 Another reading could be: “efforts lead to achievements, strength to merit”. 
“The first graph of the phrase pronounced by Prince Shi presents a problem. Interpretations range 


from interpreting it as liu Ñi “fringes of pearls on crowns”; “pennant” (*c-ru) to mao Ji “animal 
tail used as banner” (*m‘aw)—both read as mao H “spread”; “overspread” (*m‘uk-s) by Li Ling 
(1999, 2007). ZHou Fengwu considers the graph an abbreviation of niao Fy (*t'iw?), read as mao 
H, while Tang and Wu interpret it as shan £2 “long hair” (*s‘ram) which they also read as mao Fi 
(Zhou 1999; Tang and Wu 2001). To my mind, none of these suggestions justify the reading of mao 
H “spread”; “overspread” (*m‘uk-s) as they all violate the principles of Old Chinese loans. 
However, mao A “spread”; “overspread” is the KONG Anguo reading of the equivalent line in the 
textus receptus—VEZZ V4 MARE ME a, ASA t—which Kong explains as “to spread [King 
Wu’s virtue] over the world” ABX F (Shangshu Zhengyi 2007). This shows the sometimes 
rather strenuous efforts made by modern-day editors to make a newly received text fit the received 
text. Lrao Mingchun interprets the graph as yu ÑA which he reads in the sense of mian 4) “exert, 
take efforts” (Liao 1999). Cook follows Tang and Wu in their interpretation of the graph as biao 
5%, but he takes it as xu Al) “encourage” (*m‘ok) (Cook 2012; Tang and Wu 2001). His choice too, 
seems to be equally influenced by the textus receptus in that he follows SUN Xingyan’s {RÆ {iT 
(1753-1818) interpretation of the line, despite its violation of the phonetic principles of loans in 
Old Chinese (Sun 2004). 

Slip *°/1—*/end; Slip */1—/end; Slip */1—’/end. For the reconstruction, see Cook (2012: 
610-15). 

4 Here and above my parsing of the sentences differs from Cook’s. 


“7 Cook reads the graph *°/18 as yin Ii “woodworm” (Cook 2012: 614). I provisionally follow the 
suggestion by Liu Zhao and read it as chen [$i “old” (Liu 2003). Phonetically this reconstruction 
seems problematic, though, and should be taken with caution. 


48 Slip *°/1-end; Slip '/1-2. 
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That same notion is continued in the cluster 24—28, 21, where the next reference 
to the Shu appears. Here I quote the first two-and-a-half slips (4/1—°/3): 


e RE aber, Bape, Dum). RB iy vELL 
EZR) PROACTIVE. FACED aE: ATCC AC. Wee 
MRZI A 29 HEI) ARC)» 


4 Who of the common folk would not follow [his example]? As it (i-e., the ruler’s charis- 
matic virtue) is taking shape within and emanating at the outside [through his demeanour], 
its radiance is already unflagging. Who of the common folk would not trust [him]? This 
being the case, for those on top it is their constant |?> duty to gain the trust from the multi- 
tudes. Lti’s Commands [therefore] have it: “Sincerely and masterful [was their] virtue car- 
ried forward!” This saying recounts that by securing the trust in the common folk [the 
gentleman’s] I% charismatic virtue is carried forward.” 


Much in line with what we see in the Analects, or even closer in argumentation 
to Xing zi ming chu, Cheng zhi continues with deliberations about human nature and 
in the ways sagacious persons differ from the common people.*° With regard to their 
nature, the two do not differ, thus Cheng zhi. Instead, the differences lie in the saga- 
cious persons’ persistent quest for the “good way” (shan dao $1), which they 
pursue in depth (hou J) through repetitive practice. It is therefore true that if the 
ruler were to grasp cognitively (zhi #1) a given situation but failed to act on it with 
some urgency/anxiety (ji JK), he would not differ much from others, that is, the 
common people (HEADER). 

Slip clusters 31—33 and 37—40 then present the next reference to the Shu, quoted 
here in full: 


PY RÉK), DLL A A(t), HCl) aE BL a, PER AaSe EZR), 4 
e Ake Ea. dion Baran oa, BFP Ga acim 
WDE REGO. KEG: ROSHER HED, TAZ 
MARC ay eee 


P! Heaven sends down great constancy to pattern human relations, such that the propriety 
between lord and subject is regulated, the relation between father and son is made visible, 
the divisions between husband and wife are P? marked. Such being the case, when the petty 
men confuse the heavenly constancy and go against the great way, the gentleman [ought to] 
order/govern the human relations to accord with the °? Heavenly powers. The Great Yu 
announced [thus]: “I take my dwelling in the mind of Heaven.” What these words exemplify 
is undoubtedly that by dwelling there (i.e., dwell in the inner space), I dwell in Heaven’s 
mind.” 


REGO P MER SLATER METRE) LL. BATA AEL BARI). A 
4) pS ai oorz YS), WAT RRR E. wee ads 


® Slip 4/1293. 

50 Slips ™/4-end of Slip 21. 

51 Slip 21/9-14. 

5 Slips *!/1-end; ?/1—%/24. (For the reconstruction, see Cook (2012: 622-23). I do not follow 


Cook’s transcription of the Shu reference—2(47) 7 ZlE(E)AL because the graphs as 
appearing on the slip make perfect sense.) 
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GOK), xE ys: e nonanto. FEDTE, AEG 
KERM, MEZA) REx). FE CORTE HOARD LED 
KES. 


Such being the case, I” the ways of the gentleman can be sought near at hand and be imple- 


mented afar. The [exemplary] gentleman in days of yore had a saying as follows: “The 
sagacious person [embodies] Heavenly power.” This undoubtedly ° recounts that once [the 
gentleman] is cautiously seeking it within himself, it is permissible [to say that he] has 
already come to the point where he is following the heavenly constancy.°? Kang’s 
Admonition [thus] said: “For those who did not follow the natural principles [of rites and 
law]* King Wen created the punishments—in |° punishing them thus [he] showed no 
pardon.” As those words undoubtedly recount, none of King Wen’s punishments were 
greater than those of the ones who did not adhere to (lit. take as dominant) the great con- 
stancy. Such being |“ the case, the gentleman cautiously [guards] the six [human] positions 
(i.e., the three human relations) that [he himself] embody the heavenly constancy.°° 


4 The Patterning of Argument Cluster Around the Shu 
in Cheng zhi 


Cheng zhi submits three interrelated argument clusters that are central to good rule, 
and it is there, or in the build-up of those clusters, that it goes back to the Shu to 
buttress, or elaborate on, the points made. It is not entirely clear whether these argu- 
ment clusters are meant as a three-step pathway to be followed in a given sequence, 
or whether they should be seen as separate but interrelated components that come to 
fruition as the other components of good rule are also prevailing. 

The references to the Shu traditions are not the sole elements marked explicitly 
as recourse to external institutions. Equally interesting is the provision of statements 
ascribed to the exemplary gentleman in the making of the argument clusters, intro- 
duced by the formula junzi yue 7f Y El. But there is a question as to whether the 
phrases attributed to the gentleman manifest something like a “double voice” in 


5 On the paradox of self-cultivation, developed from Nivison’s coinage of the “paradox of virtue”, 
see Nivison (1996: 33ff.). 
“This interpretation of jia ; follows the KoNG Anguo interpretation of the transmitted “Kang 
Gao”. 
55 Here we see again the tendency to understand—and thus reconstruct—newly received materials 
from the perspective of tradition, satisfying the students’ wish in the stability of the canon. The 
transmitted text has PRK ... (Those who are disobedient to the natural principles [of rites and 
low] .. .) and so the interpreters of the Guodian text have taken great pains to make the line iz 
($f) DAME), MEE ((€)#i, which structurally (!) differs greatly from the Shangshu, to fit 
the received text. The graph 8/19 KAS GZ) was interpreted as a “miscopying” of {$T >Æ. (see Li 
2000; Guo 2001). Cook follows this interpretation (Cook 2012). Another interpretation of that line 
might be: “That those who do not return can be subjected to rules, King Wen created the punish- 
ments ...” 
56 Slips */25-end; *7/1“/end of slip. For taking si E (*s-ca?) (the sixth early branch) as si {UL 
“resemble, embody”, I follow Li (2000). 
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Cheng zhi, a notion I elaborate on below; or whether they serve a purpose similar to 
the Shu traditions and thus constitute another layer of reference to cultural capital in 
the making of an argument, parallel to the Shu. 

The question arises because the gentleman, understood in this text as the ruler 
over a political entity and a morally superior being,” is also the imagined addressee. 
Taking the utterances as posed by the ruler himself would thus transform the junzi 
yue phrases into a double voice, such that they mark moments of insight on the part 
of the imagined addressee in line with the text’s argument. However, when taken as 
external statements woven into Cheng zhi, we would need to evaluate them differ- 
ently, namely as another set of explicit orientations to external resources that should 
be studied parallel to the phrases that correspond to the Shu traditions. 

In one such instance where the voice of the gentleman provides a reflection on 
what is said in the text, the line is attributed to the “gentlemen of the past” (the 
gentleman in days of yore had a saying as follows ... #440 a El).’ Given that, 
as well as the fact that all the formulae which refer to the “gentleman” as reflecting 
on the preceding text are entirely parallel, it becomes plain that they cannot refer to 
the one who also constitutes the imagined addressee. This makes it safe to exclude 
the repetitive phrase “the gentleman said” as a double voice. Instead, as with the 
Shu, these sayings constitute a generic authority associated with voices of the past. 
They too belong to a group’s cultural capital. It follows that in Cheng zhi we see a 
“target gentleman” as the imagined addressee of the text and ruler over a political 
entity, as well as the “commenting gentleman” as representing an off-text voice. The 
“off-text voice” thus represents another institution to buttress, or elaborate on, the 
point made in the text. 

This leaves us with the conclusion that in Cheng zhi, the Shu traditions are not 
the sole reference to external resources—and so it would be mistaken to consider 
them a unique feature in the making of an argument. This considerably weakens the 
point made by nearly all commentators who read Cheng zhi primarily against the 
backdrop of the Shangshu, a reading largely based on common expectations in pos- 
ing the existence of a consistent canon at the time. Since the make-up, grade of 
circulation, and presence of the elements of the Shu traditions in the text communi- 
ties of the Warring States period is not yet fully understood—though some studies 
strongly suggest that the Shu were not as prevalent as commentators sometimes 
assume>’—there is no basis for prioritising the references to Shu over those to the 
off-text voice of the “commenting gentleman”. The notion that Cheng zhi primarily 
serves as an “exegetical tool” for the Shangshu is thus shown to be misguided, a 


5’ The ruler, conceptualised as morally superior and thus considered a real gentleman, is envisaged 
in conceptually similar terms also in Zhong xin zhi dao, which, just as Cheng zhi, is part of the 
Guodian materials. 


S8 Slip °7/13-18. (The junzi of the phrase #74 TA F Fl is written as a ligature—unlike the other 
mention of junzi on the same slip who is the imagined addressee). Note, however, that this should 
not be understood as a general formal feature in the manuscript. There is no attempt in Cheng zhi 
to mark the commenting junzi consistently in the form of a ligature writing. 

See Schaberg (2001, 2017), Kern and Meyer (2017b), and Meyer (2017). For detailed studies 
about the Shangshu in the transmitted literature, see Chen (1985: 3—29) and Chan and Ho (2003). 
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result of present-day anticipations (wishful thinking?) about the Shangshu and its 
related texts. It falls flat when we subject Cheng zhi to an analysis of the literary 
form of the argument. 


5 The Three Argument Clusters 


The first of the three central argument clusters is developed around the notion of 
“following” or “seeking something”, named cong % in the text. The concept applies 
in a parallel fashion to both the ruler and the common folk. However, in each case 
the direction differs. As the ruler seeks (fÉ) values beyond the purely material, the 
people will take him as their model and follow (#) not only the model set up by the 
ruler, but also the ruler himself. The structure of that relationship, centred on the 
notion of cong (seeking/following), can be reproduced in schematic form largely as 
follows (Fig. 4.1): 

That particular model of a mutual relationship is based on—and equally rein- 
forces—the structure that underlies identifying “what is of value” (gui ©) for the 
ruler on the one hand, and for the people on the other, which Cheng zhi develops 
next. Parallel to the way cong (seeking/following) is central to the relationship 
between the ruler and the people, to identify “what is of value” (4) connects these 
two parties (Fig. 4.2). 

To arrive at that particular point of insight, the ruler must exercise constant self- 
reflection. In a near Mengzian fashion, Cheng zhi now dwells on the notion that 
self-reflection leads to the understanding of one’s self and, crucially, one’s predilec- 
tions. A true recognition of that will lead the individual to appreciate “the other” 
and, with it, their predilections too. From that point it is only a small step towards 
exercising “yielding” (rang #2) in the different walks of life. Thus developed, the 
argument cluster on slips !°/20—%/11 presents a circular relationship where the 
notions of cong {È (seeking/following), identifying “what is of value” (gui +), 
“self-reflection”, as well as the exercise of “yielding” mutually define and reinforce 
each other so that they become a consistent system, embodying the reciprocal rela- 
tion between lord and subject. At this point, Cheng zhi brings in a phrase from the 
exemplary gentlemen: 


ETE: HE SURE, MEA, RKA o 


The [exemplary] gentlemen said: “if you seek (fÉ) sincerity and acquit of transgression, 
then the frontrunners will be pleased and the retainers will [pay back] with [their] trust.”°! 


Tn my discussion of the argument clusters, I translate the “target junzi’” consistently as “ruler” (or 
lord) and the “commenting junzi” consistently as “gentleman” to mark them as separate institu- 
tions in the text, which they are. 


€! Slip *6/12—/end of slip. 
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ruler 8 | people ruler F | immaterial values 
o— — ss 


Fig. 4.1 Structure of cong (follow) 


[a rulers A | people ruler #- | sharing with the people FÈ 
wealth and honour] 


— —> 


Fig. 4.2 Structure of identifying gui (what is of value) 


This line comes closest to what one might call a “general principle”, deduced from 
what has been said before. It cites the notion of cong if (seeking/following) from 
above, which introduces the argument cluster on the relationship between lord and 
subject, and then concludes the whole thing in its final word, namely “trust” (xin {7) 
from the subject towards their lord, summing up nicely the essence of the circular 
structure underlying that relationship. By bringing in that last phrase, the off-text 
voice of the “commenting gentleman” not only sums up the first argument cluster of 
the text, but reinforces the circularity of that system in formal terms because the 
notion of cong (following) on the part of the people is just another manifestation of 
their trust (xin) in the ruler. 

The second argument cluster (beginning on slip|?*/1) focuses on the execution of 
tule. It constructs a system of governance as a triangular relation of the key features 
“perseverance” (heng tM), “anxiety/urgency” (ji JK), and “regulate, govern” (zhi 
if). It is here that we find the first explicit references to the Shu traditions. The argu- 
ment cluster is, of course, not fully separated from the first one. In fact, it connects 
nicely with the previous argument cluster and formally ties the treatise on ruling to 
that of the relationship between lord and subject from above. It sets off with a con- 
necting phrase by Prince Shi: 


ABA: RRA, HASERA? 


Prince Shi said: “In the past, between us two, was there no agreement in our words?’ 


Accepting the reconstruction of that line as provided here, the phrase in the first 
instance serves to link the first argument cluster (A) to the next one (B), leading to 
the new theme that elaborates governance as structured by “perseverance” (TK) and 
“anxiety/urgency” (JR) in the context of “regulate, govern” (Y£), following on from 
the phrase and directly relating to it: 


€ Such forms of reinforcing the argumentation pattern in compositional terms are common in 
argument-based texts of the Warring States period. 


& Slips ?°/1-12. 
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Fig. 4.3 The 
argumentation bridge in 
Cheng zhi 


Bridge: Prince Shi 


EAA 


argument cluster A argument cluster B 


z if 


BAR CIA. ATE: MEA ISAT ZI, RA RERE He 


This (i.e., Prince Shi’s statement) undoubtedly recounts the discontent in [matters of] gov- 
ernance. The [exemplary] gentleman said: “While there may be persistence, if actions are 
not taken with anxiety/urgency, there will never be someone capable of adding profundity 
to it’ 


“This” (the statement by Prince Shi) recounts matters of “governance”, a further, 
non-explicit, declaration says. The line is then elaborated upon by further remarks 
from the “commenting gentleman”. It is clear from the non-explicit declaration of the 
line (“this recounts ...”) that it constitutes a separate voice in Cheng zhi, next to the 
off-text voice by the “commenting gentleman” and the phrases of Shu traditions. As 
it is not marked as something external of the kind seen in the “commenting gentle- 
man” or the Shu, it constitutes a generic, structurally internal, voice. It is here that 
much of the contextualising of the outside sources takes place and I like to refer to 
that voice as the “authorial voice” of Cheng zhi.® Authorial voice in Cheng zhi comes 
in two levels. The phrase just analysed constitutes its first level. Unlike the authorial 
voice of the second level, to which I come below, the first-level authorial voice is 
continually non-explicit. As it is not marked as authorial, it is structurally “silent”. 
It is obvious that the off-text voice of the “commenting gentleman” here differs 
structurally from the one above. While the off-text voice there deduces a general 
principle from what has gone before, here it takes the notion introduced by Prince Shi 
as a stepping stone to give the discussion a new spin. The off-text voice thus sets up 
the key constituents of the argument cluster that dwells on the execution of gover- 
nance. The intertextual references in Cheng zhi—including those to Shu traditions— 
clearly serve primarily to organise the making of argument clusters. In this particular 
case, the reference to Prince Shi (plus the first-level authorial voice) constitutes a 
bridge connecting argument cluster A to B, the “execution of governance” (Fig. 4.3). 
In total, argument cluster B comprises two parallel pairs of phrases attributed to 
Prince Shi and the off-text voice by the “commenting gentleman”. The pairs are 
each connected by the non-explicit authorial voice of the first level and bridged by 
a second-layer authorial voice, as I show below. In its formal presentation, Cheng 
zhi therefore presents the two pairs of references to the Shu traditions in connection 


® Slips °/1-12. 
® Note that this does not speak of the author in Foucault’s sense (Foucault 1969). 
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to the off-text voice in a strictly parallel manner, grouped around the authorial voice 
of first and second order. Argument cluster B thus presents a message of key 
importance: 


[Shu]: AIRE: ÆRA, UA ATER? 

[first-level authorial voice]: Bil AR ZA 

[off-text voice]: BFA: HATES INIT ZAR, AT ARZTL. Hh 

7 Eth, SR th; MAS eth, Dy th 

[second-level authorial voice]: Fe LEP 

[Shu]: OGL: ME [2], AHL 

[first-level authorial voice]: ARE 

[off-text voice]: ETE: RZ, HERZ AN. REZE, PARF 

[Shu]: Prince Shi said: “In the past, between us two, was there 
no agreement in our words?” 

[first-level authorial voice]: This undoubtedly recounts [matters of] discontent in 

governance. 

[off-text voice]: The [exemplary] gentleman said: “While there may be 
persistence, if actions are not taken with anxiety/ 
urgency, there will never be someone capable of adding 
profundity to it. The achievements of exhortation are 
the merit of exertion; [and] the prevention of destruc- 
tion is the merit of governance.” 

[second-level authorial voice]: Such being the case, to the things in the world thus 

applies [taking them with] anxiety/urgency. 

[Shu]: Prince Shi said: “It was by [X?] that [they] universally 
and greatly proclaimed his virtue.” 

[first-level authorial voice]: This undoubtedly recounts [the matter] of anxiety/ 

urgency. 

[off-text voice]: The [exemplary] gentleman [thus] said: “To treat [the 


things] with anxiety/urgency one can [certainly] do 
so— [but] to be able to bring them to a close is difficult. 
After keeping a withered piece of wood for three years, 
one certainly won’t make it into a banner [pole].” 


The two parallel Shu references paired with the off-text voice give this sequence a 
fine formal pattern. The authorial voice of the first level bridges two references 
(“Shu” and “commenting gentleman”) conceptually. The marked authorial voice of 
the second level bridges two reference clusters. It is the one single phrase falling out 
of the otherwise balanced structure. Placing it between the two reference clusters 
marks it as a “principal insertion”. As such it normally carries the main thought of 
such a unit.® In this case, the principal insertion is further stressed by the exclama- 
tory feature “such being the case” (shi gu 4# i) that draws the recipient’s attention 
to this particular phrase: it applies to all matters that one ought to act with anxiety/ 
urgency. 

Parallel to the way the authorial voice of the first level conceptualises the Shu in 
line with the text’s argument (“[T]his undoubtedly recounts [the matter] of anxiety/ 
urgency” #: 4 JK tH) it also situates the voice of the “commenting gentleman” in the 
text. By pairing the voice of the “commenting gentleman” with the authorial voice, 


& For a discussion of the structuring device of the “principal insertion” in Chinese argumentation, 
see Meyer (2011: 99). 
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Cheng zhi contextualises—and thus conceptualises—these phrases by giving them 
a particular reading in line with the text’s stance. See the following line: 


mot. DAT AIK ... 


... This undoubtedly recounts it having become old. It is for that reason that the gentleman 
values bringing things to completion ... 


The authorial voice here not only prioritises its own understanding of the preceding 
lines, it also links argument cluster B to the final argument cluster (C) of the text. 

Argument cluster C, finally, translates clusters A and B into a cosmological prin- 
ciple that applies to the sagacious person (sheng ren ŒA). Central to argument 
cluster C is the discussion of the sagacious person as someone attuned to embody 
the Heavenly constancy (tian chang Kis). Contextually, the final argument cluster 
thus relates the preceding lines by connecting the idea of duration that resonates in 
“to bring the things to a close/finality” (zhong %5) to that of “constancy” (chang *%) 
that features centrally in this cluster. The ruler, Cheng zhi stresses, nourishes his 
charismatic virtue (de ##) through repeated self-reflection. The moral self-cultivation 
that relates to that exercise ensures that the locus of his virtue will be internal (nei 
M), and thus genuine and real. As it is taking shape internally, it becomes manifest 
outwardly through his actions, and thus it becomes a habitus, unflagging and a natu- 
ral aspect of himself. The people are therefore able to follow him. This is under- 
pinned by reference to the Shu traditions: 

FURIE HE? JETS A, FES, OWE IA Se, RAIE? ED EZ INA LEAT AR o 

AME: | CATE. | 
Wes th fa ae ZY AH 

Who of the common folk would not follow [his example]? As it (i.e., the ruler’s charismatic 

virtue) is taking shape within and emanating at the outside [through his demeanour], its 

radiance is already unflagging. Who of the common folk would not trust [him]? This being 

the case, for those on top it is their constant duty to gain the trust from the multitudes. 

Lii’s Commands have it: “Sincerely and masterful [was their] virtue carried forward!” 


This saying recounts that by securing trust in the common folk [the gentleman’s] char- 
ismatic virtue is carried forward.” 


It is obvious that the cited passage contains elements from the previous argument 
clusters, such as the notions of cong and its expression of trust (xin) on the part of 
the people from cluster A, plus the notion of perseverance (heng) in the context of 
its application to ruling from cluster B. The reference to Lii’s Commands then for- 
mally reinforces the notion of the ruler’s virtue in the final argument cluster, which 
formally connects these thoughts to the sagacious person and his embodiment of the 
Heavenly. 

Formally the passage makes the non-explicit authorial voice of Cheng zhi 
embrace a phrase from the Shu traditions. What we see is therefore a three-step 
development that closely resembles the previous cases in that the phrase attributed 
to Lii’s Commands adds to the discussion a new spin, in this case by drawing the 
attention to the ruler’s “charismatic virtue”, to be deepened by the second-level 


67 Slips 4/1-°/3. 
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authorial voice, which conceptualises the commands in line with the philosophy of 
Cheng zhi. The text’s take on the phrase is therefore fundamentally designed by its 
own stance on rule. It prioritises a selective reading and thus appropriates the Shu 
traditions to make them fit the programmatic vision of rule as set out by the authors 
of Cheng zhi. This means, in other words, that Cheng zhi is moving cultural capital 
into a new argument space, to borrow a useful phrase coined by Randall Collins 
(Collins 2002). This is the primary function of the Shu traditions in this text. 

Cheng zhi goes on to further the notion of the sagacious person and their quest 
for the good way (shan dao #18), which he cultivates in depth through the repeti- 
tive practice of the good way, as well as his comprehension of the need to act on 
things with urgency (ji JK). The argument cluster then concludes by linking the 
sagacious person and their practice of self-quest (qiu zhi yu ji KRZ G), which 
makes them attuned to—and thus embody—Heavenly constancy (tian chang Kis), 
directly to “charismatic virtue” (de (#4): 


RK, ASMA, MAAE, EAL LBL, DARMI. 
Fei, DALAT DODGE, A TAAA AERE. 
KEE: [REER Ù. ] 
HEA, ae cM ERAR 
etl, MEA TÉ DCR i RhE te o 
Be TARE: PEAKE! « 
ma HOR ZI, me DLW R. 
[PEKE CE AF ils MAE 
if bs th, PAPAS, EZ TAIT 
Het, A PV AL UA o 


Heaven sends down great constancy to pattern human relations, such that the propriety 
between lord and subject is regulated, the relation between father and son is made visible, 
the divisions between husband and wife are marked. 

Such being the case, when the petty men confuse the Heavenly constancy and go against the 
great way, the gentleman [ought to] order/govern those human relations to accord with the 
Heavenly powers. 

The Great Yu announced [thus]: “I take my dwelling in the mind of Heaven.” 

What these words exemplify is undoubtedly that by dwelling there (i.e., dwell in the inner 
space), I dwell in Heaven’s mind. 

Such being the case, the ways of the gentleman can be sought near at hand and be imple- 
mented afar. 

The [exemplary] gentlemen in days of yore had a saying as follows: “The sagacious person 
[embodies] Heavenly powers.” 

This undoubtedly recounts that once [the gentleman] is cautiously seeking it within him- 
self, it is permissible [to say that he] has already come to the point where he is following the 
Heavenly constancy. 

Kang’s Admonitions [thus] said: “For those who did not follow the natural principles [of 
rites and law] King Wen created the punishments—in punishing them thus [he] showed no 
pardon.” 

As these words undoubtedly recount, none of King Wen’s punishments were greater than 
those of the ones who did not adhere to (lit. take as dominant) the great constancy. 

Such being the case, the gentleman cautiously [guards] the six [human] positions (i.e., the 
three human relations) that [he himself] embody the Heavenly constancy.°* 


68 Slips *!/1—*¥/end; °7/1—““/end. 
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In a strictly parallel pattern, the cited passage presents three instances that relate to 
the common repertoire of old cultural capital—either the Shu traditions or the “com- 
menting gentleman’”—paired with two layers of authorial voice. The first-level 
authorial voice works on a lower level. It provides an immediate conceptualisation 
of the cultural capital in line with the text’s programmatic vision of rule. The autho- 
rial voice of the second level, constantly marked by “such being the case” (shi gu zE 
#0) works on a higher level. In each instance it deduces a general principle from the 
preceding text, such that it includes both the recourse to the external cultural institu- 
tion, as well as its immediate conceptualisation by the first-level authorial voice. 

The ways the four layers of textual voice relate to one another is, however, not 
coordinated. Instead, they progress from one layer to the next. Structurally it is not 
entirely clear what the first line of the whole passage is doing,” but it seems to 
incorporate different ideas from what has been said before and other textual tradi- 
tions. The “higher-level” authorial voice of the first instance draws on those notions 
and takes them as stepping stones to develop these thoughts further. It deduces, for 
instance, from “Heaven sends down great constancy” (tian jiang da chang KEK 
%7) the notion of “Heaven’s constancy” (tianchang X ‘iis ) and links it with the “great 
way” (dadao Kit), which the ruler implements by ordering human relations. By so 
doing, the ruler is in harmony with the “Heavenly powers” (shun tiande MER). 
Next comes a reference to the Shu traditions. But really it is just rephrasing what has 
already been conceptualised by the authorial voice. As such, the Shu here just rein- 
force what is already there. As a next step, the “lower-level” authorial voice firmly 
aligns that phrase with the text’s stance. Thus far, Cheng zhi establishes that by 
ordering the relations of humans, the ruler acts on the “great way” and thus accords 
with the “Heavenly powers”. This makes him reside firmly in “Heaven’s mind” (or 
centre). Cheng zhi thus produces a dialogical reference structure between old cul- 
tural capital and authorial voice of first and second order to articulate an argument 
that addresses the socio-political and philosophical concerns of its authors. 

Read thus, the higher-level authorial voice of the second instance deduces the 
next rule: implementing the way of the ruler (junzi dao #{ $i) lies in seeking what 
is near (jin XE) and not in the pursuit of some distant (yuan X£) goals. That is under- 
pinned by reference to the accomplished one through the voice of the “commenting 
gentleman”. It is here that a re-conceptualisation of the ruler takes place. Based on 
the preceding text, the ruler who implements the “way of the gentleman” (junzi dao 
Æ TIÉ) as outlined previously should be considered a sagacious person (sheng ren 
42 A) and thus one who is in line with the “Heavenly powers” (tian de R4), which 
manifest within him as “charismatic virtue”. That insight is again commented upon 
by the lower-level authorial voice, now taking that as a state in which the ruler is in 
accordance with “Heavenly constancy”, which crucially depends on the practice of 
self-reflection (or seeking it in oneself). Cheng zhi has thus established a conceptual 


© Heaven sends down great constancy to pattern human relations, such that the ethics between lord 
and subject are regulated, the relation between father and son are positioned, the division between 
husband and wife are marked (KEK, UEA, iil Aye FZ SE, BAF ZL, PAK GZ 
HP). 
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definition typical of argument-based texts from the Warring States period that pres- 
ents a close relation between “Heavenly constancy” and “Heavenly powers” with 
the implementation of the “way of the gentleman” as “charismatic virtue” by order- 
ing “human relations” .”° 

The Shu reference that follows next applies that chain of correspondences to the 
implementation of punishments to those who go against the “natural principles” (da 
jia K). Again, what we see here is not so much a reading that moves from Cheng 
zhi to the Shu, but the appropriation of cultural capital in support of the position as 
articulated in Cheng zhi. This is done by isolating phrases from the repertoire of Shu 
traditions and entextualising”' them in the place of Cheng zhi, and then choosing a 
particular reading of the lines in their new environment. The Shu traditions therefore 
add gravity to the position developed in Cheng zhi; they are primarily not just ele- 
ments that want clarification. As in the earlier cases, the lower-level authorial voice 
draws on the Shu phrase to stress once more what has already been established in 
the text: “This undoubtedly says that none of King Wen’s punishments were greater 
than the ones applied to those who did not accord with the “great (i.e., Heavenly) 
constancy’ (da chang Kiii).” 

The whole section is finalised by the third instance of the higher-level authorial 
voice. But it is not that the line introduces a new thought. Instead, as in the previous 
cases, it concludes the argument cluster by going back to the beginning of the clus- 
ter in stressing, albeit in new terms, that the ruler ought to be cautious about keeping 
the three human relations (the text states the six human positions) in balance so that 
he may embody “Heavenly constancy”. 


6 Argument Construction in Cheng zhi 


Cheng zhi is a good example of an argument-based text from the Warring States 
period that goes back to old cultural capital in making its stance. Cheng zhi contains 
different layers of textual voice that, woven together, formulate in a more or less 
coherent way a position on good rule through moral force. In that system, it is the 
task of the ruler to secure Heaven’s favours, which he does by following the natural 
principles set out in the text. This keeps the six human relations intact. He thus 
embodies the constancy of Heaven in himself, which allows him to secure his rule 
longue durée. Through the intertextual conflation of different voices in one position, 


For a discussion of persuasive definitions and the distinction between “emotive” and “‘concep- 
tual’”—or “descriptive” —meaning, see Stevenson (1938) and Stevenson (1945). For a discussion 
of conceptual (or persuasive) definitions in Warring States textuality, see Meyer (2011: 41, 68, 220, 
249). 

7 “Entextualisation” means that certain elements are taken from contexts other than the text itself 
(in other words, they become “decontextualised”) and placed in a new environment, the “target 
text”. To move such elements and integrate them in that new environment does not mean, however, 
that they are simply transposed from A to B. Rather, entextualisation always means that the entex- 
tualised elements themselves take on a new reality within their new environment. 
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Cheng zhi is a fine example of a text of the fourth century BCE when, in a maturing 
manuscript culture, a shift occurs in the writing of philosophy such that texts become 
increasingly multi-voiced, incorporating, sometimes rather eclectically, a whole 
variety of traditions, phrases, notions and concepts. 

The textual layers of Cheng zhi manifest four textual voices, two that rearticulate 
old cultural capital— the Shu traditions and an off-text voice put into the mouth of 
the institution of the “commenting gentleman”—as well as two authorial voices 
where much of the contextualisation of the cultural capital takes place. Together 
they produce a dialogic reference structure for the making of a new argument. Any 
analysis that understands Cheng zhi primarily as a tool “commenting” on the Shu 
traditions will fall short of seeing the complex interrelation of cultural capital and 
the making of an argument relevant to groups in the present. 


7 Conclusion 


There are two important structural features in the social use of the Shu traditions 
around the second half of the first millennium BCE or, to be more precise, around the 
time when Cheng zhi was composed. First, the way the Shu traditions are used in 
Cheng zhi so as to frame the making of an argument confirms that, at least among 
certain communities, the Shu are a cultural institution of some authority. Despite the 
general paucity of primary sources from the Warring States period that explicitly 
incorporate Shu traditions, Cheng zhi confirms that the Shu were nonetheless judged 
important by these communities, who considered it useful to frame, and thus lend 
weight to, their arguments by means of these traditions. 

The structure by which that is done in Cheng zhi is that its authors impose a cer- 
tain reading of the repertoire of Shu to submit their very own position on good rule. 
That brings to light the second characteristic of the social use of the Shu at the time 
when Cheng zhi was in circulation, namely the flexible mode by which items of the 
cultural capital were entextualised in a new environment and used accordingly. The 
Shu traditions are used to adapt to the experience of communities, so that they serve 
the ends of these groups. The reference to Prince Shi on slip 29 is illuminating. 
Cheng zhi incorporates the phrase as follows: 


ABCA: BRAM, UR ATER? 


Prince Shi said: “In the past, between us two, was there no agreement in our words?” 


The modern script recension of the Shangshu contains a close parallel to that phrase. 
The received text is normally read as an address by the Duke of Zhou (Zhou Gong 
J] ZS) urging, in quite theatrical terms, his half-brother, Prince Shi (Shaogong Shi 
HABE), to serve the royal government and not retire. It reads as follows: 


RRA, WAAR; FA: TER A 


T 
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... [They] have raised us two men, [and] you have indeed given your consent! [Your] words 
[used to] say: “It rests in us two men!’ 


Commentators have gone to great lengths to explain the kind of variation between 
Cheng zhi and the modern script recension of the Shangshu as a linear development 
from one text to the next, or making the transcription of the manuscript text such 
that it fits more closely the received “Jun Shi” chapter of the Shangshu.™ I do not 
want to engage in that discussion. Instead, I simply wish to acknowledge the close 
phonetic correspondence between those two lines for much of what is reproduced in 
the texts.” I consider such deviation characteristic of a manuscript culture where 
variation is the norm, exact correspondence unusual. Although the kind of variation 
found in those two lines is the normal pattern one expects to see in manuscript cul- 
tures and can therefore for the sake of argument be ignored, it nonetheless confirms, 
and that is important here, that there is a different understanding underlying those 
two phrases by the communities in question. In the modern script recension, the 
speech is attributed to the Duke of Zhou, celebrated for his rhetorical skills and the 
power to manipulate others by means of “practical politics and moral suasion’”.” 
The Duke of Zhou urges Prince Shi to stay in office by “reminding” him of an ear- 
lier agreement to which he consented.” That is clearly not what we see in Cheng zhi 
where the phrase is put into the mouth of Prince Shi, not the Duke of Zhou. 
Entextualised as it is, it now frames the notion of anxiety/urgency in rule by moral 
force in the context of yielding as outlined in Cheng zhi. Through Cheng zhi we thus 
see a repertoire of Shu comprising relatively stable speech-components with unsta- 
ble referents. Other manuscript texts from the Warring States period confirm this 
picture, with modular speech-components of the Shu in variable contexts. 

Before closing, I want to draw attention to one more feature of the Shu as mate- 
rialised in this particular text. Cheng zhi, the analysis has shown, is strikingly con- 
sistent in its layering of distinct textual voices in developing its socio-political and 
philosophical position: the voice of the Shu traditions, an off-text voice by the 
“commenting gentleman’, as well as the authorial voices of higher and lower level 
that contextualise the cultural capital in a more or less cohesive treatise. But unlike 
Ziyi where we see “master sayings”—normally understood to be the master himself, 
that is, Confucius—as well as intertextual correspondences with the Shu and Shi, in 
Cheng zhi we see no explicit references to any other cultural institution besides that 
of the generic “commenting gentleman’”—except the Shu traditions. The consis- 
tency with which Cheng zhi incorporates the Shu—and besides the “commenting 
gentleman” only the Shu deserves comment. 


BI read shi i (*s.ta) as shi j£ (*[d]e?), a common loan in early Chinese textuality. 

™ Most prominently in Western scholarship is Shaughnessy (2006: 38-40). 

15738 (*nan-s)-42 (*s-nan) are phonetically similar; HF and ¥& feature close graphical correspon- 
dences in manuscript texts; 7E (*[dz]'a?)-i#& (*[ts]'a); 4 (*[2]a[n])-i7 (*na[n]) again share close 
proximity in phonetic terms. For an elaborate discussion of the line in reference to the received 
recension, see Shaughnessy (2006: 38ff). 

76 Shaughnessy (2006: 38). 

™ Shaughnessy elaborates his suspicions about the traditional readings of “Jun Shi” (Shaughnessy 


1993). 
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The Shu, it is clear, struck a chord with the envisaged recipients of Cheng zhi, 
confirming that although the Shu traditions were dynamically adapted to different 
texts and contexts, they were nonetheless clearly recognised as traditions and 
deemed authoritative. This helps to comprehend how the communities of the time 
saw and used these traditions when rendered as texts. Although by the time of the 
Warring States period the speech-components of the Shu traditions were used in a 
modular fashion to be built into different texts and contexts—they were even 
ascribed to different speakers—they nonetheless belong to a relatively stable reper- 
toire and cohere with given socio-political traditions to which they belong and, cru- 
cially, to which they were ascribed and in which context they were understood. At 
least for some communities this was a recognised repertoire of cultural learning, 
appreciated and used accordingly. 
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Chapter 5 A 
How to Achieve Good Governance: gest 
Arguments in the Tang Yu zhi dao #2 2 jŠ 
(The Way of Tang and Yu) and the Zhong 

xin zhi dao f3 <3% (The Principles 

of Uprightness and Reliability) 


Michael Schimmelpfennig 


The rescue excavation of Tomb one M1 at Guodian ¥%/} in 1993 yielded a variety 
of bamboo texts unknown from traditional sources.! Among them were two manu- 
scripts, one their editors PENG Hao 8235 and Qiu Xigui #8342 titled Tang Yu zhi 
dao J £7.18 (The Way of Tang [Yao] and Yu [Shun]) and the other Zhong xin zhi 
dao ik 2 ič (The Principles of Uprightness and Reliability). The first manuscript 
is named after its opening four characters while the name of the second is based on 
a fusion of characters from two definitions contained in its final section. While both 
texts address different subjects and have subsequently aroused scholarly interest for 
quite different reasons, the editors’ choice of titles points to similarities between the 
two manuscripts related to their semblance and common syntactical elements. Both 
texts are written on bamboo strips of almost the same length (28.1 cm and 28.3 cm). 
Their ends are evenly cut; they are written in Chu script, and the similar calligraphy 
suggests that the same copyist created both manuscripts.” Some scholars have also 
pointed to similarities in the argument structure of both texts but these have not yet 
been explored in more detail (Meyer 2012: 16). 


'Two attempts by tomb robbers to open the tomb in August and October of 1993 led to a rescue 
excavation, lasting from 18 to 24 October of the same year. The robbers reportedly had reached the 
head compartment of the tomb causing significant chaos and damage to grave goods. The situation 
was further aggravated by mud swept in during rainfalls. The head compartment of the tomb also 
contained the texts on bamboo. The excavation report mentions that the bamboo strips were in 
disarray. More important, parts of the strips had reportedly been stolen (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 
1997: 35, 37, chart 4). 


? Scott Cook points out, however, that both texts are distinct in very subtle ways, like the consistent 
writing style of particular characters (Cook 2012: 50-51). 
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Though the point has repeatedly been made that the similarities in writing mate- 
rial and copyist style cannot principally be seen as indicators for any connection 
between both manuscripts, I intend to take up these resemblances as a pretext for 
another comparison.’ Both texts can be regarded as examples of early Chinese phil- 
osophical literature. More narrowly defined, both manuscripts are examples of 
political thought. They address aspects of rulership and share the intention to pres- 
ent arguments in favour of certain political attitudes or procedures.* Since the con- 
tent of both texts is entirely different this comparison will focus on the argument 
structure of both texts. What do I mean by that?> The re-examination starts from the 
assumption that any author who tries to make a philosophical or political point and 
intends to make this point by means of arguments would attempt to arrange and 
present those arguments in a manner that, first, supports his claim(s), and second, 
makes his arguments most convincing. While the author’s claims may be right or 
wrong, his argumentation weak or even flawed, the author will pay attention to the 
arrangement of the arguments in a manner that best serves to support his claims. 
One way to do that in ancient Chinese texts was to combine arguments in a structure 
that may rely on restatement, cross-references, divisions into parallel or interlock- 
ing chains of arguments, and so forth. What distinguishes a look at an argument or 
a chain of arguments from looking for argument structures, though, is that the for- 
mer approach focuses on how arguments are built to make a claim, while the latter 
approach attempts to understand how a text is constructed to fulfil this purpose. The 
approach goes beyond understanding the argument as such in that it asks, for 
instance, what kind of opening an author employs or why and when he uses or re- 
uses particular expressions or citations, and how he uses them. 

Vice versa, the assumption of the presence of such argument structures necessi- 
tates an engagement with the text that may lead to a deeper understanding of a text’s 
overall construction since it attempts to retrace and consistently represent the build- 
ing blocks of a claim or claims of a particular text within a translation. The criticism 
of the danger of over-interpretation or the presupposition of the presence of a textual 
cogency or stringency that a text might not have cannot be entirely repudiated. What 
can be said, though, is that, first, these criticisms apply to any attempt at interpreta- 
tion or translation and, second, that increased analytical precision rather raises alert- 
ness in regard to inconsistencies of construction or argument. This focus on both 


3“The physical similarity does not say anything about an intellectual connection between the Tang 
Yu zhi dao and the Zhong xin zhi dao; it only suggests, again, that the manuscripts were produced 
in chronological and spatial proximity and were possibly even manufactured at the same work- 
shop” (Meyer 2012: 16). 

“Generally, texts that present an argument serve the purpose of persuasion. They can be distin- 
guished, for instance, from chronicles that list historical events, or stories that narrate actual or 
fictional events. All these works may serve the purpose of persuading but they distinguish them- 
selves from argumentation texts in that the latter make this purpose explicit. 


>Rudolf Wagner’s studies of early third century interlocking parallel style commentaries are an 
early example of research into argument structures (Wagner 1986: 95-96). More recently Dirk 
Meyer has taken up and slightly modified his approach (Meyer 2012). More on forms of argument 
in early Chinese texts can be found in Gentz and Meyer (2015). 
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text and argument construction is of particular use in approaching previously 
unknown texts on bamboo strips where it may even serve to improve the reconstruc- 
tion of a text. A precise understanding of the argument structure of such texts may 
not only enable us to grasp a text’s meaning more fully, this understanding further 
enables us to establish a common basis for comparison of such texts. 

To arrive at this common basis, I will first present both Tang Yu zhi dao and 
Zhong xin zhi dao in complete retranslations accompanied by an analysis and recon- 
struction of their argument structure. This will be followed by a comparison of both 
texts with regard to argument style and ideas.° 

With its emphasis on argument structure the present contribution questions a 
recently formulated hypothesis by Sarah Allan on the evolution of books, or what 
she calls “the formation of multi-chapter texts” in ancient China (Allan 2015: 27).’ 
Starting from Li Ling’s observation that most ancient writings were compiled from 
short passages, Allan argues that the key to understanding the process of the devel- 
opment from very short manuscripts to those book-long texts that have come down 
to us lies in the physical materials on which people wrote. Accordingly, people ini- 
tially wrote on wooden tablets (du |i) or wooden or bamboo slip scrolls (ce W} or 
pian fm). Later, silk offered the possibility to gather these relatively short units of 
text into longer silk scrolls (juan 4%). Allan surmises that some of these short manu- 
scripts might have been collected together before they reached a definite form. These 
similar units while circulated together tended to be open-ended and the passages did 
not have a definite sequence. Different collections by different people may not have 
contained the same subsets or been arranged in different order. When longer compi- 
lations of these short manuscripts were written on silk scrolls they began to acquire 
a more stable sequence and form (Allan 2015: 25-28; 320f.). Allan conceives this 
process as ongoing, adding that there certainly were also longer texts already in 
circulation during the Warring States period. Ultimately, however, “most transmitted 
pre-Qin texts reached their final, definitive form only when they were rewritten in 
the ‘modern script’ on long silk scrolls in the Han dynasty” (Allan 2015: 321). 

With regard to what we presently know about texts discovered in tombs during 
the last four decades in Mainland China her scenario appears to be quite plausible. 
Yet with regard to the concept of the nature of texts that present an argument, her 
hypothesis appears to be problematic in two regards. 

Firstly, her idea that the lack of consistency in argumentation texts was caused by 
pre-Qin authors forming larger textual units through puzzling together brief textual 
passages that belonged to a similar topic or fitted a common argument. Even though 


ĉI should make clear from the beginning that such an approach would be impossible without the 
arduous work of many scholars around the world. This study is intended not as a critique of exist- 
ing endeavours but as a continuation of their efforts. 

7While Allan does not mention this explicitly, her approach may also have been inspired by the 
work of Dirk Meyer (2012). His work is mentioned in her bibliography. Meyer’s theory, however, 
differs from Allan’s insofar as he limits his observation to a particular subset of what he considers 
to be philosophical texts. He starts from the idea of units of thoughts that became gradually incor- 
porated into complex argument-based texts. Allan’s much broader starting point is the limits posed 
by writing materials in ancient China. 
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she clearly distinguishes between a pre-Qin and a post-Qin or Han development of 
the re-edition of texts necessitated by the introduction of a new script, and, possibly, 
the infamous Qin burning of books, it appears to me that Allan confuses two pro- 
cesses. Referring to the “Qin watershed” she is right in arguing that the editorial 
work at the Han court led to the (re-)construction of works like, for example, the 
Xunzi 4j F, whose chapters lack internal argument coherence.* Such works should, 
however, be clearly distinguished from texts compiled as collections of brief say- 
ings and statements like the Lunyu imat (Analects) or collections of closed sections 
or chapters like the Daodejing i (82% (or Laozi 2S). In a seminal contribution, 
William Boltz examined the composite nature of early Chinese texts. Based on a 
comparison of transmitted texts with various versions of these particular texts dis- 
covered at Mawangdui and Guodian, he argued that transmitted texts that have 
manuscript counterparts “show themselves to be constructed out of individual tex- 
tual units of about a ‘paragraph’ in length” with the transmitted text’s counterpart 
giving “the impression that the zhang is a kind of movable piece” (Boltz 2005: 58). 
It is noteworthy, though, that perhaps with the exception of an argument from 
Mengzi all texts examined by him, at least as they are known to us, are arranged as 
sequences of closed sections in the sense that one section forms a unit that does not 
need a successive paragraph to make a point. More importantly, to extend the argu- 
ment of argument incoherence to the pre-Qin era by conceiving the evolution of 
longer texts as amalgamations of bits of arguments raises the question of the general 
purpose of such a process. Shouldn’t we rather assume that a text is coherent unless 
the evidence strongly suggests the contrary? Even though this may be difficult to 
prove empirically, according to my own reading experience sections of pre-Qin 
argumentation texts are more consciously and meticulously constructed than is 
often assumed. This observation runs counter to the idea of a pre-Qin textual amal- 
gamation, again with the exception of deliberately designed collections of 
statements. 

Secondly, the possible consequence Allan’s hypothesis might have for the treat- 
ment of some of the newly discovered materials. It is well known that for a variety 
of reasons previously unknown texts from Chinese tombs are very difficult to edit, 
they contain a flurry of unknown calligraphies of characters, and they may pose 
substantial questions regarding textual order or their characters’ transcription. If 


8 Lack of coherence means, for example, that chapters like “The Way of Rulers” (jun dao FË) or 
“The Way of Ministers” (chen dao HŽ) consist of sections that illustrate aspects of good or bad 
government or ministerial behaviour but that the sequence of sections lacks a particular setup. 
Theoretically sections within one chapter could be swapped around without serious impact on the 
overall argument. Chapter 13 “The Way of Ministers” is a case in point: It appears that XUN 
Kuang’s jt gist in this chapter is that disobeying the commands of one’s lord could be an expres- 
sion of absolute loyalty if it served to preserve the lord and his state. Other sections from the 
chapter, for example discussing grades of ministers, seem to prepare the argument surrounding the 
actions of Xun’s contemporaries Lord Pingyuan and Lord Xinling. However, the chapter lacks a 
build up toward their actions or the author’s conclusion (cf. Wang [1891] 1986: 8.151-71; Hutton 
2014: 117-40). With regard to the degree of argument precision reached within each of the sections 
I find it hard to accept that Xunzi or his immediate transmitters could not achieve this degree of 
cohesion for an entire set of sections. 
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Allan’s hypothesis were correct, sections of texts like Tang Yu zhi dao could be 
regarded as smaller units on the subject of two legendary rulers or the subject of 
abdication that over time were amalgamated into the version of the text discovered 
at Guodian. Reversed, this argument would even provide a pretext for researchers or 
translators to stop short in aiming for a reconstruction and representation of the 
overall argument of a newly discovered text. 

This is not to say that in her rendering of Tang Yu zhi dao Allan did not do her 
utmost to arrive at a meaningful sequence of the slips.° In fact, her chapters in 
Buried Ideas contain the most in-depth treatment of Tang Yu zhi dao to date together 
with a range of other excavated materials on the subject of abdication. However, her 
specific idea of the nature of the evolution of such texts appears to surface when she 
distinguishes, for instance, between “primary theme” and other themes’® within her 
analysis of Tang Yu zhi dao (Allan 2015: 92ff.). Also, when she presents her transla- 
tion saying: “For convenience, I have divided the text into ten sections” (Allan 
2015: 118). What she actually does is to divide the text into sections that appear to 
represent closed arguments on one topic to then retroactively link the arguments of 
these sections to her primary theme and subordinated themes. One could argue that 
this approach is related to her ultimate research focus of comparing a range of newly 
discovered sources on the subject of abdication. But even in her case, as I will try to 
show, establishing the cogency of the argument(s) of a text may lead to a more pro- 
found and comprehensive understanding which ultimately provides the thorough 
ground needed for such a comparison. 

As I will demonstrate below, a similar case can be made for Zhong xin zhi dao 
though for slightly different reasons. This may come as a surprise since the starting 
point of Dirk Meyer’s rather extensive occupation with this text was to lay bare the 
argument structure of this previously unknown text in minute detail (Meyer 2008: 
51-79, 2012: 31-57). As I have demonstrated elsewhere, Meyer operated with a 
concept of argument structures he assumed to be detectable in certain ancient 
Chinese texts, but that turned out to be too rigid and led to forced interpretations 
when applied to Zhong xin zhi dao (Schimmelpfennig 2018: 76ff). 

In the introduction to a recently published conference volume on literary forms 
of argument in early China, Meyer and his fellow editor Joachim Gentz take a 
broader approach. In an attempt to improve our understanding of the particular 
nature of philosophical argument in ancient China they distinguish between a for- 
malistic, a functionalist, and a structuralist approach: The formalistic approach 
focuses on “linguistic forms on the level of words, utterances, paragraphs and entire 
text compositions” with the aim of generating a phenomenology of the formal pat- 
terns of arguments. The functionalist approach examines multiple functional devices 
of different formal patterns to enquire “into the way in which they are operational in 


° That Allan arrived at the most meaningful arrangement of the bamboo strips of Tang Yu zhi dao to 
date is also attested by Yuri Pines in his review of her book (Pines 2016: 168). 

1 Allan considers the prime theme of Tang Yu zhi dao to be “Abdication as the fullest expression of 
humaneness and rightness.” Further themes are “Loving kin and honoring worthies”, “The six 
thearchs”, and “The sage ruler and natural order.” 
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the logic of the argument”. The structuralist approach conceives literary devices as 
functional elements within the literary whole. This third approach identifies textual 
parts in their particular “significance as integral parts of an overall network of struc- 
ture in which the individual parts are significantly interrelated in a relationship of 
interdependence” (Gentz and Meyer 2015: 18). The editors add that the contribu- 
tions go much further and are not “restricted to the study of texts as consciously 
composed and philosophical coherent artifices”. The present study, though, in light 
of Allan’s hypothesis, is operating precisely on the assumption of a conscious and 
coherent composition underlying both the Tang Yu zhi dao and the Zhong xin zhi 
dao. While the study does not attempt to discover or establish formal patterns of 
argument whose application could be demonstrated in a variety of other early 
Chinese texts, it aims at defining the argument steps through highlighting the “build- 
ing blocks” these steps rest on, to describe their function, and thereby establish their 
significance as integral parts of an overall network of an argument structure. The 
description of the argument steps is then used to trace and reconstruct the course of 
the argument. The question aside from how something is said is why something is 
said at a particular stage in the course of the text, and how this statement (inter-) 
relates with the previous and the following argument. The study thus combines what 
Gentz and Meyer have coined functionalist and structuralist approaches though per- 
haps in a less formal manner.'! 

The title of the present article mentions the most common denominator under 
which both texts could be grouped—ideas of how to achieve good governance. The 
comparison that follows the translations of Tang Yu zhi dao and Zhong xin zhi dao, 
aside from addressing certain syntactical and stylistic similarities, attempts to estab- 
lish what distinguishes both manuscripts on the level of textual construction and 
argument. 


1 Tang Yu zhi dao 


“The Ways of Tang [Yao] and Yu [Shun]” aroused quite some interest immediately 
after its publication. Already in 2004 Carine Defoort published an article that exam- 
ined the text’s relation to Mohism and Yangism triggered by the text’s ideas of abdi- 
cation (shan ##) and benefitting the world (li tianxia FIKR F) (Defoort 2004). This 
was followed 1 year later by a study of three previously unknown texts including 
Tang Yu zhi dao that investigated what these texts could contribute to the existing 
traces of pre-Qin abdication discourse (Pines 2005). In 2012 the first complete ren- 
dering of Tang Yu zhi dao into English appeared in the seminal study and translation 
of all Guodian texts (Cook 2012: 521-64). Sarah Allan’s aforementioned work con- 
tains the most recent translation of the text that consists of 706 characters on 29 slips 


1! This is also suggested by the approach in a dissertation on the text Guiguzi YT that the edi- 
tors recommend and describe as an important predecessor of their own work (Broschat 1985: 
87-107). 
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of bamboo. What qualifies her rendering is a rearrangement based on the discovery 
of traces of some of the binding cords found on slips 26, 27, 28, 4, 5, and 6 by a 
group of students working under the direction of Asahara Tatsurd ŠIK ÆI at 
Kyoto University (Allan 2015: 85-88). The fact that the traces of some of the cords 
are at an angle allowed for the reordering, with slip 4 following slip 28." 

The retranslation follows the arrangement of the slips as suggested by Allan with 
the exception of the final five slips where, after quite some reflection on the possible 
point made by the final section of the text, I changed her arrangement of the last six 
slips from 11, 14, 15, to 15, 11, 14, ending like her with slips 16, 17, and 29. My own 
translation is essentially based on her reconstruction of the text and its characters 
(Allan 2015: 119-31). Notes indicate where I deviate from her decisions. For debates 
about character equivalents I refer the reader to the excellent discussions provided in 
the notes in Cook and Allan (Cook 2012: 541-64; Allan 2015: 119-31). The slip 
numbers marking the end of each slip are provided within the Chinese text. Missing 
characters and their probable number are indicated with “LJ”. Without an obvious 
parallel I refrain from suggesting which characters could have filled these spaces. 
Variant readings of reconstructed characters follow them in brackets “( )”. Joined or 
reduplicated graphs in the original are indicated by curly brackets “{ }”. 

The manuscript of Tang Yu zhi dao opens by defining the most significant aspect 
of the relationship between the legendary rulers Yao and Shun, their particular way 
of succession and what qualified them to act thus: 

FRZ, MUM AN. SESE, AIK PBA. BANE, BB RH. AR F 
PAIL, CZE. WO Ca tk. ASA LY, maB) 2 mA, BER. WE 
RG, AEE, SHEAR BORE ZO 3 2B, EAR FER. 

The way of Tang [Yao] and Yu [Shun] was to cede [their throne] instead of transferring [it 
to their heirs]. The regality of Yao and Shun was to benefit all-under-heaven instead of 
benefiting from it. To cede [a throne] instead of transferring [it to one’s heirs] is the comple- 
tion of sagacity. To benefit all-under-heaven instead of benefiting from it is the perfection 
of humaneness. The humaneness and sagacity of worthies in ancient times was like this: 
those who personally exhausted the limits of not being resentful and lost [something] with- 
out benefitting from it exhausted the limits of humaneness. For those who insisted on cor- 
recting themselves and only then corrected their contemporaries, the way of the sages was 


complete. Therefore the ... of the government of the rulers Tang [Yao] and Yu [Shun] was 
that they were able to take all-under-heaven and cede it. 


1 The earliest article that questioned the slip sequence proposed by the editors of the Jingmen 
museum appeared 1 year after the publication of the Guodian texts (Zhou 1999). For a list of dif- 
ferent slip sequences that have been suggested by various researchers (see Allan 2015: 88n11). 

13 The manuscript Tang Yu zhi dao was first published in 1998 (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 39-41, 
157-60). The Library of the Chinese University of Hong Kong provides a searchable online data- 
base for all texts discovered at Guodian (Library of the Chinese University of Hong Kong 2001). 


14 My rendering of the six sentences of the above passage follows the reconstruction of the editors 
with the exception of the fifth character where I follow Cook’s choice (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 
1998: 157; Cook 2012: 546). Contrary to Cook and Allan I assume that 43 should have the same 
meaning (Allan 2015: 119). 
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They abdicated instead of handing their rule to the heir apparent, and in doing so 
they opted to benefit their kingdom instead of their own ruling house. Both behav- 
iours are subsequently defined as the peak of sagacity (sheng E) and humaneness 
(ren {~) respectively. The initial statement is followed by a generalizing argument 
about both these qualities of rulers in ancient times. Two characters at the end of 
strip 2 are missing. Provided that the reconstruction proposed by HUANG Dekuan + 
fH, Xu Zaiguo IRTE Bd and others is correct, exhausting humaneness is defined as 
being able to refrain from being resentful even when giving up a kingdom without 
any personal gain (Cook 2012: 547n15). Sageness is defined as the understanding, 
even as a ruler over all-under-heaven, that rectification or alignment of the self must 
precede any attempt to control or correct one’s subjects. The author’ of Tang Yu zhi 
dao concludes his initial argument by saying that it was Yao’s and Shun’s embodi- 
ment of these qualities that enabled them to cede their rule, and that they shared 
these particular qualities with the worthies of the time. 

The following section illustrates what made Yao employ Shun. The author of the 
manuscript makes an intertwined argument that presupposes knowledge of the abdi- 
cation lore surrounding Yao and Shun: 

That FEZ PE IE, REER F 22 Z tla; PSEA ML AEE PZ Rete; FIDE 
%F $000 23 Are Eth. BOCA Pte, hae, KIASE, BEM, SEMA F 24 
MLZ, PMT EA, MEA. HSE A, WH te 


In ancient times, Yao giving (the rule) to Shun was because once he heard of Shun’s filiality, 
he knew that he would be able to sustain the elderly of all-under-heaven; once he heard of 
Shun’s brotherly love, he knew that he would be able to serve the seniors of all-under- 
heaven; once he heard of Shun’s kindness towards his [younger brother Xiang] ... [he knew 
that he would be able] to act as lord of the people. It was because he was the son of Gu Sou 
(the blind one) that he was exceedingly filial, that when it came to the time when he served 
Yao as minister he was exceedingly loyal, [with the consequence that] when Yao ceded all- 
under-heaven and bestowed it upon him to face south to be king over all-under-heaven, he 
was exceedingly lordly. And, it is therefore that Yao’s cession [in favour] of Shun was like 
this. 


The first point made is that Yao gets word of Shun’s qualities that he shows through 
his interaction with members of his own family. The text uses well-known terms to 
refer to these qualities like filiality (xiao #), brotherly love (ti {%), and concern (ci 
2&).'° And it is again Yao who realizes that these qualities of Shun can be extended 
from inside the family towards the elderly, towards those senior to Shun, and ulti- 
mately towards the people. The second argument initially explains why Shun’s fili- 
ality ranks supreme: he remained filial towards a father who, according to the 
legend, intended to kill him. Secondly, it conceives the ruling qualities of Shun as a 
direct result of his more than difficult childhood. His exceeding filiality leads to 
exceedingly loyal behaviour as a minister and servant of Yao, and only after Yao’s 


15 The term “author” is used here as a possibility. Various authors could have been involved in the 
creation of this text, not only when an amalgamation process of individual sections is assumed. 

'6 2% is rendered here as “concern” since it primarily describes the intimate emotional concern of 
parents for their children, and by extension such concern of a ruler for his people (Harbsmeier 


1989). 
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abdication, since Shun could not have demonstrated such a quality before, to 
exceeding regality. What I mean by the arguments being intertwined is that Shun’s 
qualities in the first and the second arguments are clearly related: 


EO BEC, WotR, KoA- E 


Shun’s filiality signals his ability to nourish the old, his brotherliness points to his 
capability to serve seniors and thus be a loyal servant, and his kindness towards his 
younger brother demonstrates that in acting as the peoples’ ruler, he will be an 
exemplary overlord. The concluding sentence serves to once more stress the consis- 
tency of the reasons for Yao’s decision. 

The complexity of this argument is a result of this intertwined construction. The 
function of this arrangement could be described as mutual substantiation: in fact the 
author of Tang Yu zhi dao, by means of what appears to be an unbreakable argument 
chain, belies those who argue that the choice of a worthy successor instead of the 
first-born son goes against ideas of filiality, brotherly love, and especially concern 
of parents for their offspring. Instead, these are precisely the qualities for which Yao 
chose an outsider as successor. The above narrative further serves to prepare the 
reader for the later argument of Yao’s and Shun’s care for their kin. 

The following sentences mirror the stages of the development of Shun towards 
becoming a ruler with a generalizing account of the stages of the life of sages adding 
the dimension of old age: 


HAEN + yi 25 vet, (= +) MAR, AMAA FP, Erie. DO eS, EE 
HEA SE, MIO Pi 26 #2, REE. UEDA BA 


In ancient times sagacious men were capped at the age of twenty, they had [their own] fami- 
lies at the age of thirty, they ruled all under heaven at the age of fifty, and they handed over 
government at the age of seventy. Their four limbs became indolent, the perception of their 
ears and eyes deteriorated, [making them] cede all-under-heaven to confer it to worthies, 
and retreat to cultivate their [own] lives. From this we know that they did not benefit from 
1t. 


It appears to have been the sages’ awareness of the physical limitations of their bod- 
ies at the age of 70 that made them cede their thrones and confer them to those they 
deemed worthy. This and the fact that they retired to nourish their aging bodies 
serves as further proof for the claim that they did not benefit from it. The concluding 
sentence refers the reader back to the opening statement that made this point. The 
generalised form of the argument about the stages in the lives of sages develops on 
the generalisation, again from the first section, about the humaneness and sagacity 
of worthies in ancient times. 

The following move of the author of Tang Yu zhi dao is remarkable. Keep in mind 
that the marks left by the binding strings confirm the correctness of the sequence of 
the following six strips. The author uses a citation attributed to Shun to shift the 
perspective from Yao to the latter. Citations in early Chinese texts are very com- 
monly used as proof for the correctness of a claim." Here instead, in an implicitly 


17 Here may lie the reason why the editors initially suggested putting the citation at the end of the 
text (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 158). 
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“verbatim quote”, the sage ruler Shun personally proclaims the reason for coming 
forward: 


(peas) El: [RHAH EAA. 7 ATE, KP. | ILA, ERE 
ILZE, WRA. CEAI 28. 


The “Record of Yu [Shun]” says: “If the great luminary does not come out, all the myriad 
things are left in gloom. If a sagely one is not on top, all-under-heaven will certainly be 
spoiled.”'* The ultimate point of order is [reached] when the unworthy are sustained. The 
ultimate point of chaos is [reached] when worthies are exterminated. The humane ones 
come forward for this. 


Shun compares the effect of the absence of the sagely ruler on the realm to the 
impact a sun that does not shine has on all things. Phonetic reconstructions indicate 
that the statement rhymed (Cook 2012: 557). This rhythm is kept up by the follow- 
ing statement that proclaims the effects of complete order and chaos culminating in 
the final statement that this is the pretext for humane ones, i.e. sagacious rulers of 
old, to act. It is a strong statement interspersed between two generalizing tracts 
about sages, made authoritative through the legendary ruler who presumably made 
it. The author positioned it between the section about the age and the space of time 
sages serve, along with their insight into the limits of their powers and the conse- 
quence of ceding the throne to the most able, and the following part that introduces 
us to the techniques of their rule: 

REALS, ARAH, Par, ACA BLE: ELJI, AR 4 Aie, BLE 
oo KEM ZH, KRY Bite, SUR. WE 5 ME, HAWE, ARA 
MAZE tH 


As a general principle sagacious men above serve heaven to teach the people to have those 
whom they honour, below serve earth to teach the people to have those to whom they show 
affection, timely serve mountains and rivers to teach the people to have those to whom they 
show respect. Within their family they serve the temple of their ancestors to teach the peo- 
ple to be filial; within the grand academy they treat the son of heaven’s immediate family 
members according to their age to teach the people to show their brotherly love. Regarding 
the former and the latter sages, they examine the latter to discriminate between their prede- 
cessors to teach the people the principle (way) of great compliance. 


Note the initial fu X that I take here as a phrase status marker of the general nature 
of the section.” Accordingly, sages appear to teach by example on all levels. The 
crucial point of the section, however, seems to be the behaviours their example trig- 
gers in their subjects: honour (zun ®), affection (gin #1), respect (jing W0), filiality 
(xiao #), brotherly love (ti #). All six appear to be sub-qualities of “the principle 
of great compliance” (da shun zhi dao KRZ ič) even though the sages generate 
this principle out of the sequence of former and latter sages. It seems to be no acci- 
dent that the author of Tang Yu zhi dao uses a generalizing statement to link the 


18 For sources on the debate of the origin of this citation see Cook (2012: 557n80). 
Follows Qiu Xigui (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998:158n8). 


Wagner underlines that such statements can appear in parallel segments, that the sentences are 
completed with ye tk, and that the statements of principle are stated, not argued (Wagner 2015: 
63). 
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sages’ educational impact with a range of human qualities held especially dear by 
adherents of Ruist (ru fi) ideas at the time. In doing this he prepares the following 
argument in which he attempts to offset the idea of cession as subverting the prin- 
ciples of family and hierarchy: 


FEFEZAT, BU. 6 BI, SEEMAN, FZI, ERTZ R. Mei, Hha 
(he BZ. 7 ML AZ. AWATH, Rih. ZHEN, CMRR 
ho HE 8 RL, EMARE. HARA FES, DARZ, BFN, JER 
fio 9 FEROA, RARA. 7! 


The conduct of Yao and Shun consisted in caring for their immediate family and honouring 
worthies. They cared for their immediate family, for this reason they were filial; they hon- 
oured worthies, for this reason they ceded [their throne]. The domain of filiality lies in 
caring for the people of all-under-heaven. The tradition of cession lies [in attracting] those 
with hidden virtue forgotten in their [own] era. Filiality is the crown of humaneness. 
Cession is the perfection of righteousness. The six emperors’ rise [to power] in ancient 
times all derived from these. To care for one’s immediate family but neglect worthies is 
being humane without being righteous yet. To honour worthies but to leave one’s immediate 
family behind is being righteous without being humane yet. In ancient times Yu Shun devot- 
edly served [his father] Gu Sou manifesting his filiality; he loyally served emperor Yao 
manifesting his ministerial qualities. Who cared both for his immediate family and hon- 
oured worthies, Yu Shun was this man. 


To drive his point home the author once again avails himself of a set of strictly inter- 
twined arguments that aim at letting filiality and cession appear as inseparable. 
Caring for their immediate family they must be filial. Honouring worthies they must 
cede their throne. Both qualities entail care for the people, one time as care per se, 
one time as letting those with hidden virtues come forward. In addition, filiality and 
cession are the epitomes of humaneness (ren {~) and righteousness (yi 74), so much 
so that the rise of the six emperors of old depended on them. The author reaffirms 
this point by reversing the argument into a lack of either ren or yi if “care for the 
family” or “honour of worthies” is disregarded, to conclude by stating how Shun 
demonstrated both qualities. 

While the author smoothly moves the focus once again from both Yao and Shun 
to Shun alone, the argument of the final sentence of this passage appears to contain 
a small glitch. Does the author really imply that loyal service to Yao is a kind of 
veneration of worthies? The following section answers this question: 

BK, WAK, Ja Bea, ERE lOO. BFE ERA. BEDAH TA, Hi 
FE, JERRA 12A, HHX, ENRE. ZEZ, BR ZA tH 


Yu tamed the waters, Yi tamed the fires, Hou Ji tamed the soil so as to suffice the peoples’ 
nurture ... [Bo Yi illuminated?] ritual, Kui abided by music so that they made the people 
complaisant in regard to education. Gao Yao applied the Five Punishments within, going out 
he displayed troops and armour, the punishments were light and the laws were (?) Yu [Shun] 
used majestic awe and Xia [Yu] used halberds to bring the un-submissive into line. To care 
and yet correct them such was the rule of Yu [Shun] and Xia [Yu]. 


21 The reading fang /y follows the editors; Yù liu follows Cook; T wang and mian %, follow the 
editors (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 157; Cook 2012: 550n34; Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 
157). 
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The section actually presents a list of eminent worthies and their impact on order 
and welfare of the people. The six ministers mentioned are all known to have served, 
and consequently to have been selected by Shun. Unfortunately the damaged ends 
of slips 10 and 12 leave quite some room for interpretation. Following the emenda- 
tions by the editors, the second half makes the point that though Shun operated with 
majestic might while his minister availed himself of punishments and warfare, both 
set things right by means of care (ai ®). 

The prominence of Yu in this part probably has to do with his becoming the suc- 
cessor of Shun and founder of the Xia. At the same time we may wonder whether 
such prominence should be given to the founder of the Xia, who supposedly intro- 
duced primogeniture. The scenario described by Tang Yu zhi dao is obviously differ- 
ent. It appears that the actions of Shun’s worthies led to the establishment of what 
has already been defined as the perfection of righteousness above—abdication as a 
standard for government: 

MAME INO 134E AS RGD, APES TI ANE, EER PAGE. TLE RL, PAER 

A18; KEAR FE, PARTA., AR FIA, CR FIBRER. He 192 F, 

AY F IBAJE o 

When the righteousness of ceding the throne instead of transferring [rule] became perma- 

nent ... the [ruling?] years were not carried forward, those who acted as lords over the 

people did not become recalcitrant, and they ended their kingly rule over all-under-heaven 
without question. When positioned at low rank, they did not take commoners to be insignifi- 
cant; yet when it came to them possessing all-under-heaven, they did not take all-under- 
heaven to be vital. To possess all-under-heaven was unable to add something to them, to 


lose all-under-heaven was unable to take something from them. The perfection of ultimate 
humaneness was to benefit all-under-heaven instead of benefiting from it. 


Once abdication as a principle for rulers persisted, rulers did not follow the pattern 
of clinging to the throne any longer. Permanence of abdication, accordingly, caused 
a fundamental change in attitudes towards rank and power with questions of gain 
and loss becoming irrelevant. The final sentence is both a recourse to the text’s 
beginning and its amplification. Benefitting your subjects instead of yourself 
becomes the epitome of humaneness. 

The subsequent definition of abdication would appear to be in the wrong place, 
were it not marked as an emphatic recourse: 

Ha, ERAZ. KERR PRAAN 20 H, AURRA PŠ. AN 

MUM eat, AE RAZ AE, 21 RAK, PRISCA HE, REZ. 


Cession [as understood here] is the designation of regarding the virtue of conferring [the 
throne] to worthy men as supreme. If this virtue is regarded as supreme then all-under- 
heaven will be in the hands of [true] lords and the era will be luminous. If [thrones] are 
conferred to worthy men then the people will thrive on teaching to transform towards the 
way. That someone did not cede [the throne] and yet was able to transform the people is 
without precedent since the birth of our people. Who sides with a great age, the spirits and 
luminous apparitions will follow [him], and heaven and earth will assist him. 


With this recourse the author of Tang Yu zhi dao once more stresses the necessity of 
ceding the rule to men of worth to achieve a transformation of the people towards 
the way (dao i) through encouragement to learn. Yet he ramps up his recourse in 
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arguing that, firstly, the transformation of people by a ruler who did not cede his rule 
has never occurred and, secondly, that only those that find their bearings in great 
ages receive the support of heaven, earth, and the spirits, implying that those 
opposed to this position lack this support. 

The arrangement of the final slips of Tang Yu zhi dao is controversial. Slip 29 
with only three characters is marked by a horizontal line as the end of the text and 
thus must be the final slip (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 41). The first editors of the 
text decided that Tang Yu zhi dao ended with the citation of Shun and that therefore 
“... the coming forward of the humane ones was like this ...” (277 AIRE 28 Wnt 
t,29) (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 158). Cook chose to let slip 29 follow slip 11, 
suggesting that the text would end with a statement about the sages’ preservation of 
life techniques (Cook 2012: 564). Though, with slip 21 preceding slip 11 in his 
arrangement of the text, slip 11, due to this particular content, hangs in the air. 
Cook’s choice already indicates that its content is hard to reconcile with the rest of 
the text (Cook 2012: 563). Allan’s rearrangement of the slips led to an entirely dif- 
ferent but much more convincing ending since in her version the text concludes by 
comparing its description with the current state of affairs. Less convincing, how- 
ever, is her idea to let the troublesome slip 11 about preservation of life techniques 
follow slip 21, the slip that states the impossibility of transforming people without 
governance by way of cession. This connection forces her to introduce a new sub- 
ject of “the superior ruler” (Allan 2015: 129). My own re-arrangement suggests 
moving slip 15 before slip 11, leading to another example of a pattern used in the 
text before, that of a general statement followed by one on Yao and Shun. The prin- 
cipal question to be answered, however, is why the text introduces the topic of life 
preservation at all. I do suspect this has to do with the notion of ming fit that appears 
to be used here in the meaning of “allotted life span” but also as “heavenly ordained 
fate”: 

KEES, IE TY A(R). KEA 15 AFROT MALT, EENZIE, Be 

UA, BEMI, BOO 1 wath. PREM KRTMAK T, Bf, We 
F, REBO. 14 EE TM ANE, HARTS. EL TT ANSE, SD 
i TAKE NGA, Ait, KEPKA M, eth. A RIM, X 17 
E29. ? 


=m 


= = 


With [Yao’s and Shun’s] unbridled humaneness and sagacity we can ally, their era, alas, it 
can no longer be reached. As a principle those in ancient times went along with the [natural] 
dispositions of skin, flesh, blood and vital breath, nurtured the right alignment between their 
physical nature and [what heaven] ordained, avoided their premature death by securing 
[fulfilment] of [what heaven] ordained, and avoided bodily harm through fostering life, they 
knew ... to bring about order. Among those in ancient times Yao was born as son of heaven 
to possess all-under-heaven, his sagacity conformed to what was [heavenly] ordained, his 
humaneness conformed to the age, and he never encountered ... Shun dwelled amidst the 
countryside but was untroubled [by that]. When he himself became the son of heaven, he 
was not recalcitrant. Dwelling amidst the countryside and yet being untroubled means he 
knew what [heaven] ordained. Being made son of heaven himself and not being recalcitrant, 


>The reading of an & follows the editors; sheng Ft follows Cook (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 
157; Cook 2012: 560). The reading of dai #k follows Li Ling (2002: 277). Li Ling’s reconstruction 
appears to be consistent with the other occurrence of the character yi “ two sections above. 
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means he did not transfer [his rule]. Commendable is the search for the rise of a great man! 
Those who are presently carried forward by virtue are not yet like this. 


The passage opens with another reference to the humaneness and sagacity of Yao 
and Shun that can be emulated even though their era can no longer be reached. A 
generalised statement follows on how the sages in ancient times sought to achieve a 
balance between their physical nature and what heaven had allotted them. This is 
paralleled with the emergence of Yao and Shun in ancient times. Yao as a born sage 
naturally aligned with that which heaven ordained. Shun, as a worthy in spe, was 
different. The author demonstrates this by pointing out that his behaviour proved his 
awareness (zhi %0) of what heaven ordained, and the lack of recalcitrance showed 
when he did not cling to succession. 

To understand the significance of this point we have to remember that one of the 
criticisms brought forward against, among others, the later adherents of Confucius 
by followers of Mozi #-F was that “the Learned” (ru fii) of the time were so preoc- 
cupied with ideas of fate that they became stifled and almost incapable of acting.” 
Seen against this background, the author of Tang Yu zhi dao made a final strong 
point by insinuating that a world in which cession and the elevation of worthies 
became the norm could lead to a different kind of awareness of potential men of 
worth that entailed the behaviour but also the qualities Shun stood for, an awareness 
of what fate had in store. 

Provided this arrangement of the slips is correct, the text concludes with an 
appeal and an exhortation. The appeal to look for great man evokes the expression 
“great age” (da shi KEF) from the previous section. The exhortation states that 
those presently carried forward in their striving for virtue are no match for the great 
man that should be looked for. 

Though the immediate addressee of this final reprimand is not known, Tang Yu 
zhi dao as a whole presents itself as a complex, tightly constructed and well-argued 
political tract. Its author uses a range of topics to drive home his point about the 
necessity to replace the current practice of primogeniture by the idea of cession of 
the throne to the most able or worthy one. His target audience appears to be a clien- 
tele that adheres to values of hierarchy and family relations, and that must conceive 
ideas of cession and selection on the basis of merit as undermining these values and 
possibly their own power. The author consequently employs a strategy that aims to 
demonstrate that appreciation for the family and the selection of non-family mem- 
bers for office due to their merits are two sides of the same coin. The appraisal of 
candidates for office not only starts from focusing on values of hierarchy and family 
relations, but the embodiment of these values is the mark of someone deemed capa- 
ble of ruling. 

As has been demonstrated, the author quite ingeniously builds this argument into 
a narrative about what would have been known among his audience as Yao’s cession 
of his throne to Shun. A particular quality of his text is that he aligns and embel- 


3 Compare the “Against Fate” (Fei ming Efi) chapters 35-37 in Mozi (Sun [1895] 1986: 163-76). 
For a translation see Johnston 2010: 318-49. 
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lishes his argument by embedding it into a detailed narrative of Shun’s ascent to 
rule, the enormous consequences of his choice of worthies, and his apparent indif- 
ference to power and its possession. In a final twist the author even addresses his 
audience’s belief in the power of heavenly ordained fate, suggesting that rule by 
selection of the most able would hold the promise of a better knowledge of heaven’s 
intentions. In addition to that, the author succeeds in defining the sages and, implic- 
itly, their potential followers’ actions as the perfection of behaviours associated 
with core conceptions of humaneness (ren) and righteousness (yi). This further sup- 
ports the suggestion that the target audience of the text may be found among adher- 
ents of the Ru. 

If we try once to read the arguments of the author of Tang Yu zhi dao conversely 
against the backdrop of the late fourth century BCE, a vivid picture of the dismal 
state of power relations during the late Warring States period arises. The following 
text to be examined differs not only in this aspect. 


2 Zhong xin zhi dao 


Zhong xin zhi dao WM Z ič (The Ways of Uprightness and Reliability) is a short 
text consisting of about 250 characters written on 9 strips of bamboo with only the 
end of strip 5 broken off (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 45). A particular feature of 
the manuscript is the regular organisation of the text. From the beginning the sen- 
tences are arranged in parallel constructions, one string addressing zhong ii, the 
other xin ff. Almost immediately after its publication Zhong xin zhi dao was lauded 
by various scholars as being the first pre-Qin example of systematic exposition of 
the ideas of zhong and xin.” With regard to the frequency with which both notions 
appear in other pre-Qin texts, the excitement in finding a systematic exposition of 
these ideas was understandable. As can be seen from the titles of the translations 
that have meanwhile appeared, scholars assumed that the text addressed the subject 
of loyalty and trustworthiness.” This has prompted one of its earliest translators, 
Dirk Meyer, to hypothesize about a particular form of argument structure in a spe- 
cific group of ancient Chinese texts (Meyer 2003, 2008). He proposed that Zhong 
xin zhi dao consists of six sections with a sequence of arguments built upon one 
another.” He further proposed that the parallel sequence of this argument structure 
of the text is systematic to such a degree that it leads to conclusions, and even to a 


?% An early example of this viewpoint can be found in Pines (2002: 8). Also see Wang (1999), 
Meyer (2003), (2008), and Sato (2010). 

25 The translations of the “title of the manuscript” are “The Way of Loyalty and Trustworthiness” 
and similar (Wong 2006: 125-55; Cook 2012: 565-82). Further “The Way of Fidelity and 
Trustworthiness” (Meyer 2012: 31-52). A more recent attempt with a different rendering for zhong 
is “The Way of Conscientiousness and Trustworthiness” (Chung 2015: 1-115). 

% This is quite a step from Li Ling, who suggested that the text consisted of paragraphs that intro- 
duced four different aspects of zhong 1& and xin {§ (Li 2002: 100) 
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sort of final conclusion.” I have shown elsewhere that Meyer’s reading seems 
constrained since his strong focus on formal aspects of the text is detrimental to his 
reconstruction and his idea of the text’s scope (Schimmelpfennig 2018: 76ff). What 
struck me when looking at Zhong xin zhi dao were its repeated references to speech 
in connection with zhong. This discovery matched my findings in various pre-Qin 
and Han sources where the ideas connected with zhong and xin are more often than 
not related to language, the ways of expressing it and—in extension—the conduct 
that can be gleaned from the way it is expressed.” Since another meaning of zhong 
is “being honest” or “being upright’, I suggest that uprightness instead of loyalty is 
one central idea addressed in Zhong xin zhi dao.” The ideas associated with zhong 
and xin in pre-Qin texts and beyond are quite diverse. Some of these ideas resonate 
within Zhong xin zhi dao, making it almost impossible to represent them in any one- 
word rendering. My point in replacing “loyalty” with “uprightness” and “trustwor- 
thiness” with “reliability” is not to maintain that zhong and xin mean just that. It is 
rather that the main aspect of both ideas as touched upon in Zhong xin zhi dao would 
be best represented by these translations, and that the validity of this view is con- 
firmed by the context, and ultimately through the argument clarity and consistency 
achieved in translation. 

The following chart lists the kind of terms used to describe actions considered to 
be either zhong and xin or un-zhong or un-xin in Zhong xin zhi dao: 


sy fa 

ASIK not to deceive 

Asi without being bound to do so 
AŤ not turn away 


AS itt not to spread false rumours 


As # without being caused to do so 


[ “tt let false rumours perish 


AN iil by not blurring it 


| iain by regarding it as enduring 


Ajit does not persuade 


ANH] sets no time limits 


O #8 letting the mouth utter kind words 


4t>{ hi} in mind being distant 


Din! BP) Wl] No] = 


| yf 4&4 what he enacts is upright HA fl ff what he says is reliable 


The words in the left-hand column are those used in the text to describe what 
characterizes the qualities of someone being zhong, those in the right-hand column 
the qualities of someone being xin. The relation of the verbs in sections 1, 2 (second 
example), 3, and 5 to speech will be evident. The example from section 5 is not 


?7 Meyer adds that in most cases within Zhong xin zhi dao the structure is doubled, leading to a 
lab-2ab-c scheme: “The second ab group fulfils two functions. First, it further refines and so con- 
cludes the information given in the first ab group (lab). As such it functions as the c component to 
the first ab group. Second, it continues the argument, which then is concluded by the final compo- 
nent c” (Meyer 2012: 35). 

28] am in the process completing a study of zhong i (Schimmelpfennig in preparation). 

°T do not really question the rendering of the second central idea of xin as “trustworthiness”. Since 
this rendering of xin implies a range of meanings like credibility, reliability, plausibility, authentic- 
ity, or believability, I prefer the more plain translation of “being reliable” in the sense of doing what 
one has promised to do. 
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explicitly linked to zhong, but it appears that two statements in section 5 about the 
noble man’s behaviour continue the parallel arrangement of the preceding argu- 
ments. The words in the right-hand column do broadly refer to the realm of “actions” 
that do not involve speaking with the exception of those in sections | and 2 that may 
refer to both. Only the expression in section 6 clearly refers to language. As will be 
addressed later, for the concluding argument of Zhong xin zhi dao it appears that the 
author of the text deliberately reversed the references of both expressions. 

My re-translation follows the arrangement of the text into six sections as sug- 
gested by Meyer with the difference that the final sentence is considered to be part 
of the sixth section (Meyer 2012: 260-67). The transcription follows the reconstruc- 
tion by Cook, indicating where I deviate from his choices.*° Some of my reasoning 
for the differences of my rendering are given in the note following the transcription 
of each section: 

iD A, AZ Et; AEA, HZ UB; At 1 a 

MRIS, ALA. * 


Not to spread false rumour about those who are unbearable is the perfection of uprightness; 
not to deceive those who are entirely ignorant is the perfection of reliability. To those whose 
uprightness accumulates [to such a degree] you can relate closely. On those whose reliabil- 
ity accumulates [to such a degree] you can rely. There has never been such a case that the 
people did not relate closely and relied on those whose uprightness and reliability accumu- 
lated [to such a degree]. 


In his rendering Scott Cook noted the difference of the fourth negation in the first 
sentence that led him to render fu zhi 4 %II as “the uninformed”, making it an object 
of the verb gi # (to deceive) (Cook 2012: 577). The strict parallel construction of 
the first two phrases would suggest considering the expression rendered here as 
“those who are unbearable” (bu rong 4\%) as another object of the verb “to spread 
false rumours’’.** Though the rendering depends on the correctness of WANG Zijin’s 
reconstruction of rong $, the opening sentences now make a clear and general first 
argument that ultimately also relates to the barbarous people mentioned at the end 


3°With one exception all choices of disputed characters for my own translation have been made on 
the basis of existing options that have been suggested by specialists. References to these sugges- 
tions can be found in the notes that accompany Meyer’s or Cook’s translation (Meyer 2012: 260- 
67; Cook 2012: 575-81). 


31 For the understanding of e jit compare its use in the poem “Mian shui” ¥97K in the Book of Songs 
(Karlgren 1950: 127). WANG Zijin reads the fourth character as rong ¥% instead of hai 7 (Wang 
1999: 47). The source of Wang’s reconstruction is unclear but a look at the bamboo strip itself 
reveals that the character in question is written with only two horizontal strokes instead of three 
strokes between the character for “roof” above and for “mouth” below (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 
1998: 21, 139). 


* That the expression is even stronger is suggested by Confucius’ distinction of the worries of the 
nobleman preserved in External Tradition of the Han Family to the Book of Songs (Hanshi 
waizhuan #444) between the completely ignorant (fu zhi #840), those who know but do not 
learn (zhi er bu xue if] 4\“#), and those who are learned but do not put their learning into practice 
(xue er bu xing W 447) (Lau 1992: 4). 

33This expression can be found in various texts of the time in the meaning of “someone that does 
not fit [into a certain group]” or who is “intolerable”. 
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of Zhong xin zhi dao: those who are excluded due to their looks or their unbearable 
behaviour are the most vulnerable regarding blackmail. So are those who are entirely 
ignorant when facing deceit. It is the culmination of uprightness and reliability not 
to take advantage even of persons in such a situation or in their state of mind. I may 
not take my argument too far when I suggest that barbarians or native tribes within 
or at the fringes of kingdoms of the time might have suited this description, at least 
from the perspective of educated men. 

The second argument of the first section extends the first argument by formulat- 
ing a rule based on “historical experience” concerning the impact uprightness and 
reliability were thought to have on human relations, especially those between over- 
lords and their people. Rendered thus, the first section becomes a consistent opening 
statement on the subject of the entire text, uprightness and reliability, with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs serving as its elaboration: 

Fmt, CTA, PAURE, ARTA AG. BAT 2 Galt); fa ATT. AU 

IE, WAN EAE, ANSE. * 

Perfect uprightness is like the earth [in the respect that] it transforms [all] things without 

being caused to do so; perfect reliability is like the seasons [in the respect that] they neces- 

sarily arrive without being bound to do so. Upright men let false rumour perish; Reliable 


men do not turn away. The noble man is like these, and therefore [he] neither cheats the 
living, nor turns away from the dead. 


This second section bears a variety of problems that are not only related to decisions 
about characters but also to the connection between the statements about heaven 
and earth with the rest. The parallels between the qualities of heaven and earth and 
uprightness and reliability that the initial statements appear to insinuate are about a 
constancy of processes that run automatically without any need of interference or 
initiation. Understood thus, the images illustrate the qualities humans may gain by 
striving to be zhong and xin, namely to dispel rumours and to boost reliance through 
their relentless pursuit of uprightness and reliability. A plain rendering of xinren bu 
bei 1AF would be: “Reliable men do not turn their back [on someone]”. The 
parallel argument of upright men letting false rumours perish (zhongren wang e i& 
A Toit), however, suggests that both phrases speak about the impact that zhong and 
xin have on others. The noble man is added as further proof and as a model. His 
uprightness is defined by not cheating those alive, his reliability by not turning away 
even from those who have died. This last statement that can be found mentioned in 
the context of warnings against the neglect of ancestor rituals appears to anticipate 
the relations of those who have achieved uprightness and reliability in relation with 
the past, as addressed in the following section: 
T ii WZ; AMA, A 3 CR. PEC, BNA, KEZI 
35 


“The reading of fa 4$ is suggested as a possibility in Cook (2012: 575). The reading of the first 
character of slip 2 as hua iit, follows Cook (2012: 575n2). The reading of kuang it follows the 
editors (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 163n5). 

35 Meaning of yu if based on the Shuowen jiezi which explains its meaning as “to become impure”, 
as originally suggested by Meyer (Duan and Xu 1981: 571; Meyer 2003: 62). The reading of du lH 
follows the suggestion of Li Ling (2002). 
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To hold in high esteem what remains by not blurring it is the perfection of uprightness; 
to hold in high esteem what is ancient by regarding it as enduring is the perfection of reli- 
ability. [Since] perfect uprightness eradicates false rumour and perfect reliability does not 
turn away, these are an illustration of those. 


The third section offers two further definitions of the properties of those that have 
perfected zhong and xin. These properties are afterwards set in relation to the effects 
from section 2, with a concluding statement that underlines that these properties 
illustrate these effects. The definitions distinguish between jiu #% and gu Ty. Based 
on explanations contained in Shuowen jiezi the first term seems to refer to a past 
within reach, while the latter term points to an ancient past that is gone but is revered 
for the principles it set up.*° 

KEAR, KEA 4 W, AST A ey, HA; AM at, KE. AC AIM 

ZARIE. 

Who holds uprightness in high esteem does not persuade; who holds reliability in high 

esteem sets no time limits. To not persuade and yet provide sufficiently, such is earth; to set 


no time limits and yet be able to be adhered to, such is heaven. Correlates of heaven and 
earth, uprightness and reliability are an illustration of these. 


Section 4 takes up the analogy between zhong and xin and heaven and earth from 
paragraph 2. This time, though, in reversed order of the argument, beginning with 
the notions of zhong and xin. The initial character is translated in the same way as 
in the preceding section. The reasoning behind this is the fact of the similarity of 
ideas like uprightness or reliability as well as loyalty and trustworthiness with laws. 
We can either be upright or liars, as we can only be loyal or disloyal. There are no 
degrees of uprightness or trustworthiness.” The beginning character should conse- 
quently be conceived as a verb. Once we translate it as such, the argument in com- 
parison to section 2 changes since now the text does not describe the state of 
achievement but rather the necessary behaviour of those on the way to that 
achievement. 

The point that “those who esteem uprightness do not persuade” can be under- 
stood in two ways, either that persuasion is principally conceived as deviating from 
the truth, or that an upright person has no need of further elaboration due to her 
already speaking the truth. Not to set time limits in relation to reliable behaviour 
points to a reliability without conditions. It should be evident that the expectations 
on those who tried to achieve these qualities and act according to them were enor- 
mous. This is consistent with the behavioural requirements described in other texts 
that mention zhong and xin.** The final statement of section 4 concludes the associa- 
tion of the properties of heaven and earth with zhong and xin, putting them on one 


3% The translation is based on the explanation contained in the Shuowen jiezi (Duan and Xu 1981: 
144). The synonym groups for jiu and gu provided in the Thesaurus Linguae Sericae TLS database 
appear to point in a similar direction (Harbsmeier 1989). 

37 For this relationship cf. Fletcher (1993: 62). This should not be confused with possible degrees 
of how uprightness and reliability are put into practice by those trying to adhere to the require- 
ments suggested by these notions. 


38Cf. Analects 1.4; 1.8; 5.19; 14.7; 16.10. 
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level by means of an emphatic recourse. Contrary to earlier interpretations the text 
seems not to insinuate an immediate relation between heaven and earth with zhong 
and xin, or some kind of empowerment of the follower of these ideas, but rather to 
stress that those who achieve personification of these ideas share qualities or pat- 
terns inherent in these celestial entities. 

The following section 5, though problematic due to missing characters, makes a 
rather clear statement about three conducts that are unacceptable to the noble man: 
FMI Ge, APOE a A; D 5 EOM, ATRA; ATT SRG, ATI 
tH; =, BAIE, fa ADE Ayo 


Letting the mouth utter kind words but factually not follow them, the noble man does not 
speak [in this manner] at all; in mind being distant but intimate in [one’s] appearance, the 
noble man does not set forth [such demeanour] at all; acting in accord with the ancients but 
vie to please the people, the noble man does not start out from that. Regarding those three 
[fallacies], the upright man does not do them and the reliable man does not practice them. 


These are combined with the additional argument that an upright or a reliable per- 
son does not behave thus either. The noble man’s behaviours, i.e. to suit action to 
words, to match feelings with appearance, and not to loosen standards to ingratiate 
oneself, appear to be enhancements of demeanours associated with zhong and xin in 
the paragraphs before. At the same time all three conducts are related to both notions 
of uprightness and reliability. The possibility of relating both ideas with this set of 
behaviours, however, tends to blur the distinction between both. This last observa- 
tion is confirmed once more in the final sixth section and will be addressed there: 

245 6 HE, ATARAR EE; fa Z Ay, PT a A AT, Hi 

th 7G, CREAR; JC a, CM Seth. EE fa, eh. eT 

CP 8 UTP eRe, With. * 


When uprightness is made a principle [of action], the nourishment of man will be sufficient 
for all [due to the fact] that every kind of craft will not decay; When reliability is made a 
principle [of action], every good deed will be fulfilled [due to the fact] that all things are 
completed entirely. Regarding the noble man—what he enacts is upright and therefore 
[even] the Man barbarians closely relate to and depend on him;—what he says is reliable 
and therefore what is transmitted will be accepted [by them]. Uprightness is the essence of 
humaneness. Reliability is the foundation of righteousness. For this reason, [it has been 
stated] that whereby those of former times acted among the Man and Mo barbarians 
equalled these. 


The order of the arguments is somewhat puzzling though it clearly is intended to 
lead to a climax at the end of the section. It opens by addressing the effects of zhong 
and xin being made principles followed by the noble man’s successes among barba- 
rous people, grounded in his virtuosity in both behaviours. 

Most translators use “way” as the standard rendering for dao if (Wong 2006: 
203; Cook 2012: 581; Meyer 2008: 260).*° Judging from the content of Zhong xin 
zhi dao, however, the entire text is an introduction to two principles of action. 
“Methods” as an optional rendering for dao would be inadequate since methods can 


3 The reading of dan ¥. follows the editors (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 164n19). 
“°Chung uses the variant rendering “fundamental principle” for dao (Chung 2015: 115). 
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be applied at will. It is the nature of zhong and xin that someone who has achieved 
these qualities cannot but apply them. Thus “principles of action” appears to be the 
most adequate rendering. 

Two glosses follow that relate zhong and xin to ren {— and yi #§. What is striking 
though is that these glosses define zhong and xin as the core and substance of these 
paramount virtues, a fact that may have triggered the idea of the doctrinal nature of 
the text and its relation with Zi Si J /& and his school (Li 1999: 75-79). The glosses’ 
definitions are indeed unique. Within the sixth section, however, their rhetorical 
function is to give even more weight to the final statement. By referring back to the 
successes of the noble man mentioned at the beginning, the final phrase discloses 
the secret of the ancients’ success in dealing with barbarous people, namely the 
achievement of uprightness and reliability, principles that lie at the heart of the vir- 
tues of humaneness and righteousness. 

We can only guess why uprightness and reliability of those in charge lead to 
perfect rule as described in the beginning of the sixth section. Yet there are some 
indications: crafts may not wither since they are held in high esteem, and all things 
are completed due to the reliability of the people responsible for crafting them. 
What is noteworthy, though, is that barbarous people relate to the noble man due to 
his upright actions, and they rely on him due to the reliability of his statements. This 
change from predominantly relating zhong to speech and xin to action can be 
explained by the text itself. Section 5 in fact refers to the relation between word and 
action, or state of mind and outward appearance. Whether someone is saying the 
truth or is reliable can often only be confirmed by the actions that follow. On another 
level reliability seems also to be conceived as a congruence of inner disposition and 
outward demeanour, implying that deportment can tell you something about inner 
qualities. 

The reference of the last sentence to what is now Analects 15.6 is evident since, 
including the terms defined by the preceding glosses, the end of Zhong xin zhi dao 
contains five characters that are central to the argument made there.*! It remains 
unclear, though, whether a kind of predecessor to the Analects already existed in 
300 BcE. I would not therefore go so far as ZHOU Feng-wu to consider the entire text 
to be an elaboration on Confucius’ answer to his disciple (Zhou 1998: 127). Zhou’s 
idea is also marred by the fact that the passage in the Analects distinguishes between 
zhong and xin as virtues of speech, and generosity (du *%) and respect (jing *#K) as 
virtues of action. Still, I do agree with Zhou that the last sentence refers to another 
text, and that the degree of agreement with Analects 15.6 is no accident. Zhou’s 
observation is also in line with the common habit of strengthening an argument with 
a concluding reference to another text. Judging from this somewhat loose connec- 


“PORTANT © FE: Min, ITR, MERE CIMT RR; A Min, TA, HE EG OF ke? Zi 
Zhang asked about getting by in the world. The Master replied: “In your speech be upright and 
reliable, and in your conduct be sincere and respectful. In this way, you will always get by in the 
world, even if you find yourself in some barbarian state. If your words are not upright and reliable, 
and your conduct is not sincere and respectful, how can you possibly get along, even in your own 
region?” (Slingerland 2003: 176). I only changed Slingerland’s renderings of zhong and xin as 
“dutiful” and “trustworthy” into those used here. 
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tion between Confucius’ statement and the final sentence of Zhong xin zhi dao, what 
we have before us rather appears to be a standard example of a concluding proof of 
an argument. The function of the preceding glosses is to strengthen the reference by 
suggesting that Zhong xin zhi dao discloses what actually is the true essence of the 
powers attributed to the ancients, uprightness and reliability. 

Looking at the entire work in its present rendering, Zhong xin zhi dao could be 
regarded as an instruction text of the principles of uprightness and reliability and the 
potential for those who attempt to embody them. The text’s repeated references to 
the noble man serve to stress the importance and the veracity of the claims made. 
The beginning of the text already implies that the thrust of the overall argument is 
the efficaciousness of employing zhong and xin even in hostile surroundings. 
Whether this argument was made to present a more precise elaboration of Confucius’ 
point in what later became the Analects or with the more practical aim of equipping 
those attempting to govern in such surroundings with the appropriate tools is diffi- 
cult to say. What should be evident, though, is that judging from its structure Zhong 
xin zhi dao presents an argument that focuses exclusively on the nature of two ideas, 
uprightness and reliability, and the exceptional effect that will be achieved once 
these ideas have been transformed into personal qualities, as tools of good gover- 
nance, in the sense of the influence a person imbued with them has, even on foreign 
people. 


3 Comparison 


As will be obvious from the preceding analysis, both manuscripts can be conceived 
as examples of the extensive body of pre-Qin argumentation texts that present ideas 
of good governance or at least what their respective authors would have regarded as 
good governance. 

Similarities rather appear on the level of syntax or the construction of arguments. 
Noticeable aside from parallel or intertwining arguments are concluding formulas 
like “are an illustration of these” (wei ci AJC) or “where like these or equalled 
these” (ru ci WHE) serving as links to subjects treated before, or the frequent use of 
the comparative “the perfection of’ (zhi zhi 2) or variants thereof. Both texts 
once employ the formula “it has never been the case” (wei zhi you RZF). In com- 
parison to Zhong xin zhi dao the Tang Yu zhi dao manuscript uses a flurry of concep- 
tual terms. Remarkable is the association of ren and yi with key concepts discussed 
in the manuscripts (#, CZA. H, BZBw. MW, CZA; fa, BH 
to ). Judging from the deliberate positioning of the statements within section 6 of 
Tang Yu zhi dao and the final section of Zhong xin zhi dao, it is evident that the 
authors of both manuscripts conceive the relation of their key ideas to ren and yi 
within their argument as central. While these shared characteristics may point to a 
connection between both manuscripts or the ideas maintained by their respective 
authors, they hardly set the stage for suggesting a similar origin, let alone a particu- 
lar school of thought without further research. 
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The differences are more pronounced. While both texts appeal to political ideals 
they can be immediately distinguished by their references. Tang Yu zhi dao employs 
the most famous example of abdication in the attempt to make a strong case against 
the idea and possibly—depending on the use of the text—the existing practice of 
hereditary rule. Zhong xin zhi dao, on the contrary, makes an argument about the 
seemingly mandatory importance of the two ideas of uprightness and reliability. 

The author of Tang Yu zhi dao challenges established positions. To achieve that 
he employs a complex argument structure that switches between the use of meticu- 
lously construed depictions of the legendary history of Shun’s succession to Yao and 
generalizing statements about the nature and the behaviour of sages, using complex 
parallel and intertwined syntactical structures, interim conclusions, and recourses. 
The manuscript even concludes with an appeal followed by admonition. The text 
goes to enormous lengths to challenge the position of the incommensurability of 
filiality or parental love in their relation to hereditary succession with the idea of the 
selection of the most gifted person as successor. We can almost sense the stubborn- 
ness of the implied listeners or readers. 

The author of Zhong xin zhi dao does not need to fear such confrontation. He 
appears to trade in ideas. As Meyer has demonstrated, the text is constructed very 
tightly though probably not in a systematic degree as he would have us believe 
(Meyer 2012: 31-52). My different understanding of the meaning of the key con- 
cepts zhong and xin applied in the present translation appears to confirm the high 
degree of interrelatedness of the six sections. We should bear in mind though the 
brevity of most sections of this text. On average, one section of Zhong xin zhi dao 
fits on 1.5 bamboo strips while one section of Tang Yu zhi dao covers 2.9 bamboo 
strips of similar length, almost double the amount of characters. While the division 
of Tang Yu zhi dao into ten sections ultimately rests on assumptions of Allan’s and 
my own modifications, there are reasons for this division. There are syntactical and 
grammatical indicators but most important is the interrelatedness of sentences and 
recurring expressions. The same is true for Zhong xin zhi dao, indicating that its 
sections are more compact. 

One more significant difference between both texts is their use of real and codified 
citations (Oraić Tolić and Dronske 1995: 31-75). As has been demonstrated above, 
the author of Tang Yu zhi dao places a real citation at the centre of his disquisition, 
using it as a record of a proclamation of the text’s main protagonist. The codified 
citation at the end of Zhong xin zhi dao is a far more common way of early Chinese 
texts to give final proof for the correctness of the argument that precedes it. Scholars 
like ZHou Fengwu turned this point around, arguing that the purpose of Zhong xin 
zhi dao is to illustrate the meaning of the reference to what later became the Analects 
(Zhou 1998). But would such a reference hinge on essentially two, though obviously 
prominent, characters? Judging, for example, from later commentaries like the 
Wuxing pian 47 fi, we cannot exclude such a possibility (Riegel 1997: 150-53). 

With the results of the present analysis, especially of Zhong xin zhi dao, an intel- 
lectual relation between both texts becomes even harder to grasp. Zhong xin zhi dao 
focuses on the principles of uprightness and reliability in the sense of being honest 
in one’s speech and actions. Aside from illustrating the impact of these qualities this 
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brief text defines them as the essence of humaneness and the foundation of 
righteousness respectively, and ultimately as keys to establishing good governance 
even among alien peoples. Tang Yu zhi dao appears to be a contribution to an ongo- 
ing discussion about the role of the ideas of filiality and loyalty in governance 
though with the important twist of cession of the throne being entered into the mix. 
What has been rendered as “loyalty” for lack of a better expression for the subservi- 
ence of a son towards his father transposed into the servility of a minister towards 
his ruler, here only appears as a precondition for an acceptable servant in govern- 
ment. Shun’s filiality signals future loyalty. The more important question is the de 
facto incommensurateness of filiality with cession. The author of Tang Yu zhi dao 
essentially extends the definition of filiality to mean to care for all people under 
heaven. He does this to make plausible his claim of the necessity to venerate wor- 
thies and the search for persons of hidden virtue and, further to that, to make it 
acceptable from the customary standpoint of the veneration of elders. It is this par- 
ticular idea of filiality that is defined as the crown of humaneness with the conse- 
quence that cession becomes the epitome of righteousness. Still, the author of Tang 
Yu zhi dao does not stop there. He adds the culmination of ultimate humaneness on 
top and defines it as Yao’s and Shun’s model behaviour, namely the attitude of a 
ruler to benefit all under heaven and not benefitting from it by himself, as the key to 
achieve good governance. 

If we want to begin to circumscribe an intellectual common ground of both texts 
aside from addressing the question of good governance, it would thus be that par- 
ticular forms of actions are conceived by both texts as being the utmost expressions 
of humaneness and righteousness. Still, the way the author of Zhong xin zhi dao 
constructs his text almost by necessity leads to defining uprightness and reliability 
as constituent fundamentals of humaneness and righteousness. For the author of 
Tang Yu zhi dao instead, filiality and cession crown and perfect humaneness and 
righteousness, and the attitude needed by a ruler to cede his throne even becomes 
the expression of the culmination of ultimate humaneness. These differences seem 
related to the fact that the author of Tang Yu zhi dao avails himself of venerable 
exemplary rulers to make his case while the author of Zhong xin zhi dao proceeds 
by expounding the efficacy of uprightness and reliability as such. It is precisely 
these different purposes and the different ways in which the authors consequently 
construct their texts that thwart any attempt to identify any intellectual relation, if it 
existed, more clearly. 

This brings us, finally, back to the multi-chapter hypothesis of Sarah Allan. 
Following her idea, could Zhong xin zhi dao be conceived as a passage that would 
be part of a “collection of similar units” that “tended to be open ended” with the 
passages not having “a definite sequence” (Allan 2015: 28)? Possible, but if the text 
is conceived as illustrating a certain expression from another text, it seems that fur- 
ther expressions from this respective text would be the common denominator for a 
collection of such units. If we conceive the text as a discrete piece of political 
thought about zhong and xin it is perfectly collectable but again for what purpose? 
The text is already part of a collection entombed with the occupant of Guodian M1, 
however, its connection to Tang Yu zhi dao, let alone to the other discovered texts, is 
not really obvious. 
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Theoretically, Tang Yu zhi dao could be regarded, at least to a large extent, as a 
collection of similar units on a similar topic. In light of Zhong xin zhi dao some sec- 
tions of the manuscript could be regarded as discrete statements. The present contri- 
bution attempted to demonstrate that Tang Yu zhi dao is not such an amalgamation 
of “similar units” but a complex and meticulously laid out argument with a high 
degree of consistency.” The reconstruction of this argument gives a better idea of 
the function of the document and its probable addressees, though Yuri Pines still 
holds the prize for stating its main target first (Pines 2005: 257—263). 

Allan’s hypothesis, however, also allows for conceiving Tang Yu zhi dao as one 
complete unit, circulated as a discrete text as defined by the material of the bamboo 
strips it was written on. That said, it is evident that her hypothesis is in great need of 
refinement. To enhance her significant idea and make it applicable to texts from the 
pre-Qin era, there need to be clear distinctions regarding the nature of the material 
under examination, its generic affiliation tentatively judged on the basis of transmit- 
ted examples, and close examinations of “complete” examples with a focus on 
forms of argument and consistency in argument of the reconstructions. 

Whether the practice of open “collections of similar units” as a consequence of 
the limitations of writing materials is not a backward projection of the results of 
Han editorial processes still remains an open question. 
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Chapter 6 A 
Which Comes First? Dao if or De 1%: oye 
Evidence from the Guodian Manuscripts 


Constance A. Cook 


The terms Dao iff and De 1# make up the name of the transmitted Daoist classic the 
Daodejing i #28. The Han era Mawangdui EHE and Beida JGX manuscript 
versions of the classic (distinguished by the title Laozi) famously reverse the trans- 
mitted order of the terms, placing sections 38-81 “Classic of De” (Dejing (8%) 
before sections 1-37 “Classic of Dao” (Daojing i#§). In the fourth-century BCE 
Guodian versions of the Laozi, the sections are all mixed up and fragmentary. It is 
clear from the Laozi texts and from most philosophical texts dating from the second 
half of the Warring States that the concepts of Dao and De were both essential to 
becoming an enlightened or accomplished man (a chengren AXA, first, and then a 
junzi # T). This was the goal of an individual separate from the goals of a royal 
lineage, a phenomenon unknown in the Western Zhou and reflective of radical social 
structural change.! As Sarah Allan has shown, the term Dao emerged out of a 
Western Zhou past where it indicated only a general sense of “movement,” into a 
Warring States society where it indicated a metaphorical channel that people 
followed as a guide (Allan 1997: 68-70). De, from the earliest Zhou bronze inscrip- 
tion evidence, was a fluid inner force available only to those who participated in the 
Zhou ancestral worship system. De in that system was gifted by Heaven through the 
king and then through the branches of the royal cult to deserving individuals.” By 
Warring States time, it was a force that “grew” inside an educated individual, avail- 
able to anyone with the proper education (Allan 1997: 104-07; Cook 2017). By the 


'For documentation of this evolution, see Cook (2017). For the role of Mohism and other “con- 
formist ideologies” in the definition of individual agency after the fall of the Zhou, see Brindley 
(2009: 29 passim). 

°This is explored fully in Cook (2017). For some examples, see Cook and Goldin (2016: nos. 11, 
29, 33, 39, 44, 62, 63, 64, 66, 69, 72, 74). 
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Han period, Dao represented what the Zhou Heaven, Sky (Tian K), once did and 
De was a natural force within it. That is the totality of cosmic understanding at each 
particular time and the pantheon of forces representing it shifted.* This is obvious 
from the records and manuals preserved from diviners whom the elite employed to 
determine the influence of the spiritual agencies on all aspects of their daily life. The 
focus moved from ancestral spirits to calendrical astrology. 

Western Zhou and later bronze inscriptions use De in a way that can be directly 
connected to later Ru self-cultivation practices. By the time of the first Laozi manu- 
script, sometime before the fragments were buried in the Guodian tomb, possibly 
during the fourth century BCE in the Warring States, De had already begun to evolve 
in meaning away from its original Western Zhou context, a context which involved 
Tian and Shangdi EFE but never Dao. The metaphorical use of Dao (versus its 
concrete meaning as anything other than a road or course) did not appear until the 
Warring States period. De was a very old term and Dao relatively new. In the 
Guodian texts, the term Dao appears much more often than the term De and has a 
range of meanings (everything from the cosmic Dao to various methodologies or 
rules of behaviour to be followed), whereas De was understood as an inner force 
associated with Heaven—just as it was during the Western Zhou period.‘ 

This chapter will look at the dynamic tension between the two terms as defined 
by the texts preserved at Guodian, regardless of the ideological—Daoist or 
Confucian (Ru)—differences in the texts. The distribution and contexts of use in the 
16 texts reveal less a debate over definitions, but more on which perspective to 
emphasize in practice. The comparison of the usages of the terms tests the sensitiv- 
ity of textual boundaries among the subsets of Guodian texts as defined by material 
and calligraphic standards (Cook 2012: 1:47-54). For example, Cheng zhi XZ and 
Liu de 7\ #2, while seemingly copied by different hands, are complementary in con- 
tent. Some texts focus on cosmic principles of De and Dao, some on social princi- 
ples, and others reveal a nested combination of the two. It is not surprising to see the 
Daoist texts emphasize the cosmic principles, the Dao of Heaven (Tian Dao Kit) 
and the Confucian or Ru texts the human social principles, the Dao of Man (Ren 
Dao AË). What are interesting are the more subtle variations, the attempts to rec- 
oncile the two perspectives, and the fact that the definitions of the terms do not 
really conflict. Generally, De is an inner force associated with Heaven that has to be 
cultivated, either as a function of the natural cosmic Dao or through Dao as a 


3Jinhua Jia argues that historically the concept of De was secondary to Dao, claiming a Han style 
knowledge of the Sky going back to the Shang or earlier, which she understands as Dao (Jia 2009: 
459-88). Jia equates Dao with beliefs in the High God (Shangdi E5, Tiandi Ki), the cosmic 
agencies of Great One (Da X, Yi —, Tai Yi XZ), and the Pole Star (Taiji XHK) and the orientation 
of king and state as the perceptual centre (Jia 2009: 460-65; based on her reading of Allan 2003: 
237-85; Pankenier 2004: 211-36). Her explanations of the root words for Dao and De are uncon- 
vincing for the Shang and ignore essential evidence from the bronze inscriptions. 


* Dao is used more often than De generally, although in some instances it must be read verbally as 
in “to guide” (dao *). These latter cases are not considered in the analysis although one could 
argue that rulers follow a Dao “to guide” their people. 


>Numbering will follow Cook’s translation; my translations are adapted from his Cook (2012). 
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particular methodology or law of human behaviour. In this Warring States sense, 
Dao comes first. 

In the following chart we look at which texts preferentially use which terms. 
Following the chart is a detailed analysis of the use of each term in each of the 16 
texts. The symbol < is used when the term appears less often than the other term. 
The symbol X is used when the term appears more often. In some texts the terms are 
used about equally. Zero means the term never appears. The symbol — means that 
the term appears but the contexts are difficult to discern. 


Preference De | Dao | Notes on De Notes on Dao 
1 Laozi ZF |< |X | Inner force Cyclic cosmic entity 
2 Taiyi 0 |X Defending the name Dao 
shengshui K 
—tEk 
3 Ziyi 4 X |< | Achieved through imitation Method of behaviour 
4 Lu Mu Gong |O |O 
wen Zisi $7 
A jej =f vis 
5 Qiong dayi |X |0 Revealed through behaviour 
shi ZAIE VAIS 
6 Wuxing TLT |X |X Behaviours; De associated Dao of Heaven; Dao of Man; Dao 
with Dao of Heaven; ritual of the junzi; timeliness 
music; enacting De according 
to the right times 
7 Tang Yu zhi |X |X _ | “hidden De”; timeliness Sage’s Dao 
dao Ji 238 
8 Zhong xin 0 |X Methodology (of behaviour) 
zhi dao Ifa 
ZH 
9 Cheng zhi X |X |X | Heaven’s De; behaviour Methodology of behaviour; Great 
Z enforced by junzi, modelled by | Dao = Heaven as modelled by the 
Sages; “urgency” (timeliness) |junzi 
10 Zun deyi ® |< |X | Force that “flows” from the Dao of Man/the People/Water/ 
Re ruler to the people; ritual Horses/Earth; only the Dao of Man 
music appropriate for junzi = guide for 
behaviour 
11 Xing zi < |X | Force nurtured through Guidelines/methodology for proper 
ming chu YEE education/performance of education and self-cultivation; the 
is HH ritual music Dao of Yi 3%; Dao of Man. Hints of 
Western Zhou ritual 
12 Liu de X| XK |< Behaviours and hierarchy Dao of Man; hints of Zhouyi 
13 Yucong li |< |X | Ritual music Dao of Man + Dao of Heaven = 
an Zhouyi 
Yucong II - |- 
DE 
Yucong M |X |< Self-cultivation; behaviour; Dao of Ruler & Minister; Dao of 
ae — ritual music Food Service & 
YucongIV |O |- Methodology; Dao of Persuasion 


ari ee PY 
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Basically we see that the texts Laozi, Taiyi shengshui, Zhong xin zhi dao, Zun 
deyi, Xing zi ming chu, and Yucong I use Dao more often than De, and that the texts 
Ziyi, Qiong da yi shi, Liu de, and Yucong 3 use De more often than Dao. The texts 
Wuxing, Tang Yu zhi dao, and Cheng zhi use the two terms about equally. In some 
cases, the texts are so short or fragmented that the frequency of use is not particu- 
larly significant. In the analysis below, we examine the context for each use. 

Many of the texts reflect shadows of the earlier Western Zhou ritual, particularly 
those that mention modelling oneself on the sages through the performance of ritual 
music. The texts with the most complex integration of De and Dao usages are the 
Wuxing and Xing zi ming chu, both texts with a Ru orientation. The latter while 
acknowledging the Dao of all things also—surprisingly—includes the most specific 
rhetorical reflection of the ancient ritual. Other surprises include subtle or not-so- 
subtle links in Ru texts, such as the Liu de, to the rhetoric of divination, which natu- 
rally subscribes to a cosmic Dao—although the text itself only mentions the Dao of 
Man. 


1 Text 1: Laozi A, B, and C 


The word De appears in Laozi A and B. The word Dao in Laozi A, B, and C. 


1.1 De 


In Laozi A, strip 33 (Daodejing 55) De is a quality that when “abundant” is equiva- 
lent to a healthy “ruddy infant” (chizi 9). 

In Laozi B, De is one graph assumed to be part of a missing phrase on strip 2 that 
refers to a heavily accumulated De, an inner force that allows one to overcome 
obstacles. On strip 11, De appears three times in a section describing the illusory 
and contrary nature of types of De. There is a High De (shang de E4), which is 
ironically like a valley, a Broad or Vast De (guang de J#4#), which seems insuffi- 
cient, and a Firm or Vigorous De (jian de %2#), whose seeming quality is missing 
from the text but, if filled in from the transmitted version, would be “lax” or “indo- 
lent.” On strips 16-18, De appears multiple times, each with different qualities, in a 
section describing different social levels of “cultivation” (xiu 1%). The first level is 
self, where De is pure (zhen H>); the second is the home, where De is in a 
surplus (yu @); for the hometown, De is long lasting (chang 4%); and for the world, 
De is pervasive (bo ¥#, missing from manuscript but filled in from transmitted 
texts). 
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In the Guodian Laozi A and B, De is recognized as an inner force that when culti- 
vated can empower one and spread from the self outward into the world. The prac- 
tice of accumulating inner De in a “broad” or “vast” manner inside the heart can be 
traced to Western Zhou ritual performances. But during the Western Zhou De was 
accumulated by lineage heirs and limited in power to the lineage. It did not obvi- 
ously spread from an individual outward into the world. There is some hint in Spring 
and Autumn inscriptions that the accumulation of De during performance results in 
a healthy visage, but the image of a “ruddy infant,” so important to later Daoist self- 
cultivation rituals, never appears in the bronze inscriptions (Cook and Goldin 2016: 
74). 


1.3 Dao 


Laozi A, strip 6, the use of Dao to assist a ruler means that upon military success 
there will be no bragging. Strip 10, those with Dao try not to overdo it. Strip 13, the 
Dao is constant in its non-action. Strip 18, Dao is constant in being without a name. 
However, once names do proliferate in the world, then on strip 20 Dao can be imag- 
ined as many small streams pouring into the sea. On strips 21-23, Dao is named and 
defined as a mother—infant dichotomy; turbulence becomes a form that pre-existed 
the division of the cosmos into Heaven and Earth. This form is something born out 
of nothing but called also the mother. Dao is not only the form, but the principle of 
a cyclical flow of movement. It is equal in status to Heaven and Earth and to the king 
of the realm. These four aspects of the realm were connected as a series of relation- 
ships. The highest model was Dao. Heaven modelled (fa /4) itself on Dao, Earth on 
Heaven, Man on Earth, for whom the king is representative. This section defines this 
scheme “of itself, natural” (ziran H 38). Strip 24 calls the cyclical process (into and 
out of emptiness) Heaven’s Way (tiandao Ki). On strip 35, the concept of a negat- 
ing Dao (budao 7Xii4) is introduced in the context of defining human life stages: the 
stage of physical decline is the negating Dao part of the life cycle that begins as a 
“ruddy infant” body full of De (see De, strip 33 above). In strip 37, the reversion and 
weakening half of the cycle is called the “movement of Dao” (dao dong X$) or 
the “utility of Dao” (dao yong i 4), that is Dao in its negating part of the life pro- 
cess. Strip 39 reaffirms that this cyclical process is the Way of Heaven (tian zhi dao 
Rig). 

Laozi B, strip 3, refers to a Dao that enables long life and perspicuity. Someone 
who understands the Dao is the opposite of one who is educated. Instead, he appears 
to be daily less and less engaged until he is totally inactive. Strips 9-12 refer to the 
interactions of three levels of a literate man (shi ©) with the Dao. The highest 
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among them focuses his behaviour according to it, the middling forgets about it, and 
the lowest just laughs it off. The author of this section of Laozi B feels that the 
laughing at it is what makes the man’s behaviour an expression of Dao. He cites an 
earlier text to the effect that three levels of Dao, the “enlightened” (ming 44), the 
“levelled” (yi X), and the “progressed” (jin XŒ) all appear as their opposites. 

Laozi C, strip 3, refers to how, if one behaves in a Humane and Proper (ren yi {Z 
3) manner, it is equivalent to abandoning the Dao. Strips 4-5 refer to how speak- 
ing, seeing, or listening to words about the Dao are not as much fun as attending a 
musical banquet, but they are longer lasting. 


1.4 Summary and Discussion 


Laozi A examples focus on the definition of the Dao of Heaven and how it repre- 
sents a recursive cycle of growth and decline, and the fact that everything and its 
opposite (mother and infant, action and non-action) represent this Dao. Laozi B 
examples focus on how true recognition of Dao is more associated with ignorance 
than education (a Ru virtue); what in fact might seem to be Dao was in fact its oppo- 
site. Laozi C also talks about the Dao of Heaven, but specifically attacks Ru social 
behaviours. 

From the Laozi, we see that De (a Ru virtue) was categorized as part of the 
growth trajectory of the recursive cycle of rise and fall called Dao. 


2 Text2: Taiyi shengshui 


De does not appear in this text. In strips 9-11, the Way of Heaven as a cyclical pro- 
cess is again introduced. The use of the name Dao is affirmed as necessary because 
sages use it and it is equivalent in stature to the names Heaven and Earth. 


3 Text 3: Ziyi 


The term De appears in this Ru-approved text three times more often than the term 
Dao. 


31 De 


2y 


In strip 5, it appears attributed to a quote from a lost text, the “Yi gao” (Fii or the 
“Yin gao” Fit (ft>F# wt). De in the quote is a quality achieved by Yi Yin {F and 
Cheng Tang fi, two characters (a shaman minister and his king, the founder of 
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the Shang) that appear in many fourth-century BCE bamboo texts preserved by 
Tsinghua University.° In strip 12, it appears in another quote, this time from the 
Book of Odes (the Shi ¥#). The quote, from the Da Ya XK HE ode “Yi” fil, affirms the 
need for a king to have De in order to influence the Four Regions, the Western Zhou 
term referring to the world. De, in strip 16, appears in a statement by the Master, 
presumably Confucius, concerning the nature of the De of the people (min FX) being 
dependent upon the ruler’s “constancy” (chang %). The Master in strip 24 again 
discusses how the behaviour of the people is dependent on the behaviour of the 
king. In this case, De is displayed by the king through the performance of ritual. In 
strip 37, De appears in a quote from the “Jun Shi” #88 chapter of the Book of 
Documents (the Shu $Œ). Although the context is about how one’s behaviour should 
accord with one’s speech, the specific reference to De reflects the Western Zhou 
practice of founder worship based on Shangdi’s reward of Zhou founder King Wen’s 
De with the ultimate symbol of political authority, Heaven’s Mandate. Finally, on 
strip 41, the Master discusses the need to “embrace De” (huai de 1818) in order to 
be considered worthy by a junzi. The rhetoric of “embracing De” can be traced back 
to the Western Zhou ritual performance of “grasping of the De” (bing de R) 
through a process of “broadening and opening the heart” (guang pi xin Je ke-Ly) 
(Cook 2017: 3). 


3.2 Summary and Discussion 


Contrary to the Laozi, the Ziyi does not emphasize the meaning of De as a natural 
force symbolizing the growth stage of life. Instead it is a quality that must be earned 
through proper behaviour modelled on certain sages, such as a wise minister or the 
Zhou founder king associated with instituting civil codes. Aspects of old Zhou court 
rituals performed by lineage heirs to celebrate their change of status, usually into an 
ancestral position, are preserved as the ritual codes of behaviour. 


3.3 Dao 


On strip 12 the Master comments on the reign of sage king Yu that the people after 
3 years followed his “humane Dao” (ren dao {~i8). 


See for example, Allan (2015: 1-20). 
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3.4 Summary and Discussion 


Dao here is less a “cosmic way” than simple “method” or “way of public perfor- 
mance.” The word Dao never appears in the older layers of the texts, those repre- 
sented by the ample quotes from the Shi and Shu. Instead, the older Zhou rhetoric of 
De as a quality one earns through imitating the Former Kings is privileged. 


4 Text 4: Lu Mu Gong wen Zisi 


Neither Dao nor De appear in this eight-strip text. 


5 Text 5: Qiong da yi shi 


There are two mentions of De on a single strip in this 15-strip text and no mentions 
of Dao. 

Beginning on strip 9 De is equated to a quality integral to a person no matter 
whether they are famous or not. External circumstances can seem to award or pun- 
ish a person and this has nothing to do with the innate quality of a person’s De. This 
ideology reflects the late Warring States notion that De is nurtured inside a worthy 
individual and not a result of external behaviours, as during the Western Zhou era. 


6 Text 6: Wuxing 


Dao and De are mentioned an almost equal number of multiple times. 


6.1 De 


The text begins with a discussion of “De behaviour” (de xing #447) explaining 
throughout strips 1-9 that it is “modelled, shaped” (xing #!>J%) inwardly (nei N) 
through the performance of five types of behaviour: “humanness” (ren {—), “propri- 
ety, decorum” (yi #8), “ritual” (li #2), “knowledge” (zhi #), “sagacity” (sheng Œ). 
The five “De behaviours” as a totality define the Dao of Heaven and can be distin- 
guished from the four behaviours simply resulting in “goodness” (shan #) as in the 
Dao of Man (ren dao Ait). Inner cultivation involved a trajectory in which inner 
anxiety is turned into knowledge, which is turned into joy (yue tt), which is turned 
into a feeling of safety (an %), which through the practice of happiness (derived 
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from performance to ritual music) completes (cheng i), the inner state of De. This 
process then proceeds to a visualization of a jade-like junzi who enacts goodness 
and De (strips 18—19) through the sounds of chime stones and chime bells.’ In strips 
20-21 the earlier message regarding the trajectory of behaviours leading to De is 
re-affirmed. In strip 24, a man of knowledge should be recognized as having De. In 
strip 27, a sage is defined as someone who knows the proper timing of enacting De. 
The concern with “timing” (shi IF) reflects a Warring States obsession with the 
influence of the seasons and natural cycles eventually defined as Yin and Yang (and 
the Five Agents, wuxing) (Csikszentmihalyi 2004: 164-65; Cook 2012: 1:466-—71). 
In strip 29, five behaviours (wuxing) mentioned above are explained as a trajectory 
for achieving De and praise from others in the home and in the state. In the last line 
of the text, in strip 50, the state of De is achieved through the practice of music 
while “listening to the Dao.” 


6.2 Summary and Discussion 


The writer of this text uses the vocabulary popular among philosophers of natural 
sciences, who advocated following the rules of Day Books (rishu H Œ). The writer 
imbued the metaphors of natural cycles advocated by the Daoists with Ru terms 
grounded in social and political duties. The writer also adapted the old Zhou termi- 
nology of “modelling” oneself on the Former Kings to a self-cultivation practice 
geared to training oneself to serve sages if one could not be a sage oneself. King 
Wen is mentioned and quotes also found in the Shi included. The social behaviour 
of “humanness” and enacting “decorum” (displayed in the Western Zhou in perfor- 
mance at court) was the basis of increasing inner states of harmony, all stages to 
becoming sage-like. Mention of how the senses must serve the “heart” reaffirms that 
this text enforced a self-cultivation practice. 


6.3 Dao 


In strip 5 (and in strips 19-20), two types of Dao are distinguished: the Dao of 
Heaven and the Dao of Man. De, the highest state, is associated with the former, and 
simply “goodness” with the latter. In strip 7, Dao is linked to the junzi. The Dao of 
a junzi is drawn out through rhyming puns: it is called the “intent” (zhi x) of the 
“educated man” (shi £), which must accord with “timeliness” (shi Fe). We know 
from other texts that there was some question in the Warring States as to whether the 


For a full study of the Wuxing (based on the similar manuscript found at Mawangdui) and the 
transcendent body of the junzi, see Csikszentmihalyi (2004: Chapter 4). See also Brindley’s study 
of the role of music in early China (Brindley 2012). 
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zhi one was born with was evil, good, or simply unsettled.* In any case, the Ru advo- 
cated training the zhi through enacting model behaviours.’ The Dao of the junzi is 
mentioned again on strip 15 in the context of visualizing and hearing of the worthy 
jade-like man. On strips 23-24, the hearing and visualizing of the Dao of the junzi 
is necessary, in order to follow it, to achieve a state of “knowledge,” essential to 
achieving De. On strips 26-27, it is essential to follow it to achieve a state of “sagac- 
ity” (sheng 42). Only a sage (shengren # A) has knowledge of the Way of Heaven 
and how to behave properly at the right times. On strips 35-39, the writer notes that 
adherence to a minor Dao may harm the greater Dao (the analogy for this type of 
behaviour would be not matching the punishment to the crime). On strip 43, adher- 
ence to the Dao of the junzi, particularly the method of “assembling (De) to great 
completion” (ji da cheng RK)—a metaphor for completing nine stages of a 
musical performance—leads to a state of worthiness (xian $). Hearing of this 
Dao (strips 49-50) leads to the fulfilment of the five behaviours (the Ruist wuxing) 
and the state of De. 


6.4 Summary and Discussion 


Dao is definitely subservient to De in this text. The focus on self-cultivation by 
means of the Dao of the junzi reflects Warring States concerns. Only the mention of 
King Wen and the emphasis of inner completion by means of musical performance 
hints almost metaphorically at the earlier Zhou tradition. 


7 Text 7: Tang Yu zhi dao 


De and Dao appear in almost equal numbers in this 29 strip text. 


7.1 De 


On strip 7, the term “hidden De” (yin de KTE) is used. It refers to when worthy 
people are not employed as ministers or rulers. Rulers are encouraged to abdicate in 
favour of worthy ministers so that De is not hidden. Prehistorical sage kings are 
presented as models. On strips 17—21, timeliness is an issue. People with De can 


8 See Text 11, Xing zi ming chu. 
’ See discussion in Cook (2013). 


10 See discussion in Cook (2012: 1:514n186) and Cook (2017). Erica Brindley translates xian as 
“achieved” (Brindley 2009: 11-13). 
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only be employed at the right times. When De is held in the highest esteem and 
abdication results, only then will the world and its people be transformed. 


7.2 Summary and Discussion 


This text does not explain how to achieve a state of De. It focuses on political policy 
and how to get men who already have De into government. 


7.3 Dao 


At the very beginning of the text, on strip 1, the writer begins with the Dao of two 
prehistoric states, Tang and Yu, ruled by sage kings Yao and Shun, models of abdica- 
tion and worthiness. On strip 3, it is referred to as the sages’ Dao (sheng dao #218). 
And on strip 6, it is their Dao that the people must be taught to obey absolutely'! 
and, on strip 21, for them to be transformed into a more enlightened state. 


7.4 Summary and Discussion 


As with the Dao of the junzi in the previous text, the Dao of Tang and Yu is a spe- 
cific political methodology. 


8 Text 8: Zhong xin zhi dao 


Although this is a text advocating Ruist virtues, the word De never appears in its 
nine strips. On strip 7, the word Dao is used twice in terms of the methodology used 
to enact the Ruist behaviours of “loyalty” (zhong 4%) and “trustworthiness” (xin ff). 
The Dao of loyalty and the Dao of trustworthiness are those of the junzi whose 


behaviour matches his words. 


9 Text 9: Cheng zhi 


Dao and De are mentioned almost equally in this text on “completion.” 


1! Scott Cook notes that the term da shun, which he translates as “greatly accord”, also appears in 
the Daodejing and the Zhuangzi (Cook 2012). 
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91 De 


At the beginning of the text (strip 6), a bad ruler, one who goes to war and resorts to 
excessive punishments, “falls from De” (zhui de "&##). In Western Zhou bronze 
inscriptions, bad rulers caused the Heavenly Mandate to fall. Later (strip 22), a 
quote from “Jun shi” in the Shu advocates that in order to institute De, “urgency” (ji 
JK) is required. In other words, things must be brought to completion and not to be 
allowed to fester or rot. Then (strips 2, 25-26), the text explains the need for a ruler 
to gain the trust of the people in order to instil De in them. A quote from an unknown 
chapter, the “Lü ming” FMY is included. On strip 33, the term Heaven’s De (tian de 
KT) is explained as the divine law (tian chang RK% ) of proper social relations 
between people, which a junzi must enforce.'? On strip 37, the term Sage’s Heavenly 
De (shengren tian de AKR) is attributed to a junzi of long ago, who advocated 
modelling oneself on the idealized behaviour of King Wen and thus being able to 
mete out proper punishments and enforce the “six positions” of the social 
hierarchy." 


9.2 Summary and Discussion 


De is used in the Ru sense of being the result of a ruler properly modelling his 
behaviour on the sages. There is a clear Warring States concern with proper punish- 
ments and effective government. 


9.3 Dao 


On strip 15, Dao refers to the proper methodology for ruling: a ruler must practice 
what he preaches if he expects the people to obey. On strip 29, the word Dao is used 
to refer to a quote from “Jun shi” in the sense of “what was said” or perhaps as “the 
methodology of what was said.” On strip 27, the term Dao of “goodness” (shan dao 
#438) is mentioned as the urgent pursuit of anyone who desires to be like a sage. 
This accords with the message regarding proper self-cultivation methodology in 
Text 6 Wuxing above. On strip 32, the Great Dao (da dao Ki) is equated to the 
“constancy” (chang ‘) or law of Heaven. Unlike the “constancy” of the cyclic Dao 
in the Daodejing, the constancy sent down by Heaven in this text is the hierarchy of 
human relations advocated by the Ru; it is also called Heaven’s De, a concept 
embraced by sages and the essential principle of becoming the junzi (strip 37). 


'? Brindley describes it as “eternal patterns” which form “the single source for all order, meaningful 
standards, and types of relationships among people” (Brindley 2009: 33). 


13 Outlined in another text, Text 12 Liu de below. 
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9.4 Summary and Discussion 


The text’s discussion of seeking the roots (behaviour) rather than the branches 
(words)'* takes key metaphors mentioned in the Daodejing (roots = quiet, branches 
= noise) and replaces them with Ru ideals. As seen in Ru texts above, Dao is not a 
cosmic way but a methodology defined by rules of behaviour modelled on earlier 
junzi or sage kings. The idea of “completion” of self through education or self- 
cultivation is implied but not specified. 


10 Text 10: Zun deyi 


De appears about half as often as Dao. 


10.1 De 


On strip 1, De and “propriety, decorum” (yi #) are combined, as two virtues which 
a ruler must value in order to instil the proper relationships among the people. On 
strip 13, De is nurtured among the people through ritual musical performance. And 
on strip 16, if the ruler enacts De then the people will progress in “goodness” (shan 
#2), On strips 28-29, De is depicted as a strong and invisible force that “flows” (liu 
ii) from the ruler throughout the realm guiding the people. On strip 37, De is 
depicted as a transformative power that is initiated through the ruler’s behaviour (in 
contrast to his words). The passage warns against losing sight of the larger goal 
while pursuing smaller advantages.!° 


10.2 Summary and Discussion 


The focus on proper relationships and the behaviour of the ruler are themes familiar 
from the Ru texts above. The “flowing” of De and emphasis on ritual music is also 
seen in the Tsinghua text Zhou Gong zhi qin wu IAZ 458%, but in that text De 
flows from Heaven directly to the performers and not via a king.'® 


14 Section 7-18, see Cook (2012: 2:601—06). 
'S See a similar warning in Text 6 Wuxing. 
16 See Heli (2013). For the full discussion and translation, see Cook (2017: 208-19). 
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10.3 Dao 


Dao appears on strips 3-9. It represents the proper order of society and government 
based on the hierarchy of relationships and the proper use of rewards and punish- 
ments. Education follows this Dao. It is the Dao of Man (ren dao AË) established 
by prehistorical sage kings, such as Yu. Such sages governed the people according 
to this Dao of the People (min zhi dao RIŤ), which is as orderly as Yu’s Dao of 
Water (shui zhi dao ;KŽ č), Zao Fu’s Dao of Horses (ma zhi dao Z“), or 
Houji’s Dao of the earth (di zhi dao 42 i). Every system has its own Dao and it 
just so happens that the Dao of Man is relevant to ordering humans and thus chosen 
by junzi. Understanding Dao requires first understanding oneself and then others. 
This leads to understanding one’s role in life (ming #7) and to the proper Dao one 
must use as a guide for behaviour (xing íT). On strips 21-22, the Dao of the People 
is defined. It is a mode of governing in which the people, though ignorant, are 
guided and encouraged, rather than coerced, to obey by an engaged ruler. 


10.4 Summary and Discussion 


The Dao of Man and the Dao of the People are essentially rules for government 
contextualized within the many Dao of larger systems all ordered by sages. Unlike 
the natural cycles of Dao, these Dao are rules innate to systems imposed on nature 
by men (Yu’s rivers, Houji’s agriculture, etc). De was viewed as a natural force that 
flowed by means of the Dao of Man or of the People. De was a tool for governing 
according to these Dao. The ability to use this tool was created by the ruler’s own 
inner training with ritual music and enacted through his proper behaviour. 


11 Text 11: Xing zi ming chu 


De is mentioned a third as much as Dao. 


11.1 De 


On strip 18, De rises naturally within oneself through education. On strip 27, it is 
given order through listening to, or the performance of, ritual music, which channels 
emotions properly (in contrast to dance and musical performances not linked to 
prehistorical or Zhou sages). On strip 53, De is a quality possible in all men no mat- 
ter their socio-political status. It becomes obvious in a person when others display 
respect for him. And, on strip 58, it is a quality shared among like-minded men. 
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11.2 Summary and Discussion 


De is a force nurtured in the heart through self-cultivation and education. Humans 
are born with an unformed zhi which must be directed through proper stimulation of 
the affective states (ging ti) of their inner nature, the xing ĦE. The use of ritual 
music associated with Zhou sages can be documented in the Western Zhou bronze 
inscriptions. That association with prehistorical sages is a later manifestation, as is 


the focus on inner states of the self. 


11.3 Dao 


At the beginning of the text, on strip 3, Dao is defined as being based inside a per- 
son’s inner nature (xing). The platform was the heart, and the mode of self-cultivation 
advocated refining emotional responses to external stimuli into a prescribed “deco- 
rum” or “proper behaviour, propriety” (yi).!’ Human nature came from Heaven as a 
“Jife-allotment” or “mandate” (ming).'* On strip 12, Dao is the state of chang xing 
FHE, essentially the grown-up or long-lasting inner human nature, after it has been 
tempered and nurtured through education. This Dao is further defined on strip 14 as 
the Dao of all things (qun wu zhi dao #4) Zi). It is, according to the text on strips 
15-22, the “master, base, lord” (zhu +) of the heart and operates according to four 
“techniques” (shu 47). These are techniques for self-cultivation and are embodied 
by Ru texts: the Shi ag, the Shu #4, the Li ## (short for a collection of ritual texts, 
such as the Ritual Records, the Liji #£AC), and the Yue 4% (probably the lost Records 
of Music 487i). The Shi and Shu represent “action” (wei 44) and “speech” (yan F), 
and Li and Yue together represent “elevation” (ju 4). These texts then were the 
guidelines for Ru-style self-cultivation methodology. The feeling of elevation con- 
nects the performance of ritual to man’s inner nature, giving rise to a state of 
“arousal” (xing FX), a state associated with the use of imagery in the odes of the Shi. 
This state is described as the Dao of “propriety, demeanour” (yi). This is likely a 
reflection of the performance of “awesome decorum” (weiyi Ja({#) in the Western 
Zhou ritual of “grasping (the ancestral) De” (bing de R) through one’s “opened” 
heart. 

The Western Zhou ritual affirmed the legacy of an elite lineage and celebrated the 
ascension of an heir into an ancestral position. Worship of the Zhou founder sages 
(Wen and Wu) reflected the larger political framework in which this ritual, most 
likely performed to music associated with the sages, represented the transmission of 
authority and the king’s Mandate (ming fiz), itself a smaller version of Heaven’s 
Mandate.” The reflection of this ritual in the Xing zi ming chu VEE fy H is typical 


17 In Guodian Fragment 7, yi is linked with the Way of Heaven (Cook 2012: 2:943). 
18 Csikszentmihalyi (2011). 
1 Cook (2017). 
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of the Warring States. The ultimate goal of serving in government remains the same, 
but kings—theoretical individuals, not specified lineage heirs— performed ritual 
music and derived their De directly (as a ming) from Heaven without the interven- 
tion of the Zhou king or their ancestors. The court performance space during the 
Western Zhou was clearly defined with a required bureaucratic framework; not so in 
the Warring States. Few details of the dance are recorded in the bronze inscriptions, 
but the Xing zi ming chu describes orderly lines in front and back that depict certain 
patterns in which the junzi “beautifies” (mei 32) his inner nature and “countenance” 
(rong È). Curiously, both rituals ended with bowing in gratitude (bai FẸ) and 
awards. The Western Zhou period heir received bronze, fine wines, special clothing 
and tools of their trades (weapons, musical instruments, etc) and the junzi was 
awarded silk and coins. The Warring States version of this old performance was 
called the Dao of “propriety, decorum” (yi). 

Overall, the internal emotion-processing human-based Dao is the Dao of Man 
(ren dao) (strip 41). The refinement of base human emotions into Ru-valued behav- 
iours (ren, etc.) define someone who understands the Dao (strips 53-55), no matter 
their social position. They garner the trust and attention of the populace, and are 
able to reflect their knowledge upward, downward, or inward in the service of the 
ruler, governing the people, or cultivating the self. The ability to communicate the 
Dao within the socio-political realm was key to performing the Ru Dao. 


11.4 Summary and Discussion 


Text 11 focuses on defining the Dao of Man as the training of an unstable zhi to be 
able to govern one’s household and state, a typical Ru goal. This text emphasizes a 
ritual of performance that functions as an inner cultivation or refinement of base 
emotions into higher quality Ru values. De is a force that flows as part of the pro- 
cess, but the emphasis of this manuscript is on process, the Dao as method. Notably, 
this Dao is a reflection of a very ancient ritual of “grasping (ancestral) De” recorded 
in Western Zhou bronze inscriptions. The training through the performance of ritual 
music associated with certain sages is also reflected in Warring States coming-of- 
age rituals, such as the capping ritual.” In each case, the practitioner refines himself 
to qualify to rule a household or a state. 


12 Text 12: Liu de 


The term De is use more often than Dao. 


° Cook (2017). 
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12.1 De 


The Six De (strips 10, 1) are Ru virtues that are linked to six standard Ru-approved 
human relationships, each with specific duties. Scott Cook usefully graphed these 
out and discussed them in his introduction to this text (Cook 2012: 2:751-57). On 
strips 15-13, these six De are further defined. The De of a ruler (jun Æ) is “propri- 
ety, decorum” (yi). That of his servant, the minister (chen Œ), is “loyalty” (zhong 
i), of a householder is “knowledge” (zhi %1), of his wife “trustworthiness” (xin 
fq), of the father “sagacity” (sheng #2), of the son “humanness” (ren {~). 
Nevertheless, despite these six De, the most sacred relationships are those of blood 
kinship in the patriarchal lineage (strip 30). These are the “internal” positions of 
father, son, and householder. Of lesser importance are the “external” positions of 
ruler, minister, and wife. 


12.2 Summary and Discussion 


De is not presented as a natural force or even a quality to be cultivated internally 
over time. It is an established mode of behaviour linked to the Ru enforcement of 
social hierarchy. 


12.3 Dao 


Dao on strip 5 is the Dao of Man; the Dao of Man is the social law junzi must obey. 
This text emphasizes behaviour as defined by the six relationships. On strips 6-7, 
the junzi is admonished to follow the Dao of Man and no other. The writer traced 
the organization of society into the six relationships, called the “six positions” (liu 
wei 7\(\L), back to prehistoric sage king Yao. This language borrows from the tech- 
nical terminology used by stalk diviners. The term “six positions” could refer to the 
six lines made up by two trigrams in vertical order or to a single hexagram as in the 
Zhouyi Jil Z (the Zhou Changes). Each position would have a value of Yang or 
Yin. The six positions in Text 12 from top to bottom would be: ruler > minister; 
householder > wife; father > son. The six positions are divided, like hexagrams are, 
into trigrams, into two groups of three by the boundary of being “inside” or “out- 
side” the core patriarchal group. “Inside” consisted of the householder, the father, 
and the son. External to this core were the positions of wife, minister and ruler. Two 
other levels of Dao are distinguished among the six positions (strip 47), others and 
self; it could be followed to govern the people and/or be a guide for self-cultivation. 
Therefore Dao had public and private spheres of practice. On strip 26, Dao is 
described as being without end (dao wang zhi i#1T71E), hinting at a larger cosmic 
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Dao.”! Maintaining the six positions requires knowledge of the six classics. These 
include the same four mentioned in Text 11 above plus two more—the Changes 
(Zhouyi) and Spring and Autumn Annals (Chunqiu ##*x). The use of these classics 
to practice the two modes of Dao (in government and in self-cultivation) leads to 
awareness of an eternal Dao, suggesting recognition of a Dao larger than the Dao of 
Man. This Dao begins with the self as son, at the bottom position of the stack, and 
moves up through the core “inner” positions from self to father and householder. 
Using the Daoist metaphor of the “root” (ben AS) (strip 40), the son is positioned as 
the foundation of all relationships that move upward into the highest realm of ruler 
and minister. The dominant positions (ruler, householder, father) each require a type 
of loyalty and obedience from the positions subordinate to them (minister, wife, 
son). The earliest and most intense of these would be the father-son relationship, 
the basis of the core. Dao (strip 43) is a single undivided entity if the six positions 
and their interrelationships are viewed holistically. When properly maintained, this 
entity allows society to run smoothly. 


12.44 Summary and Discussion 


While it is clearly the Dao of Man and Dao as social glue that is being emphasized, 
there are hints of awareness of a more cosmic Dao. The mere fact that the writer 
employed stalk divination terminology and Zhouyi Ji] A spatial conceptualization 
of the binary forces of Yin and Yang is suggestive. On strip 34, the writer notes that 
life begins with the separation into male and female of what readers must assume 
was the undifferentiated cosmic Dao. The core relationship of the Dao of Man was 
father to son wherein the De of “humanity” (ren {—~) evolved from the son’s need to 
serve the father. The relationship from self as householder or husband to a wife was 
outside the core. The relationship between males and females belong to the separa- 
tion of the cosmos into Yin and Yang forces. In one recently discovered trigram divi- 
nation text, the Shifa *K7%, the gendered concepts of male and female and husband 
and wife were technical terms to describe the relationships of trigrams set up in 
“four positions” (siwei If), in two stacks of two trigrams each—similar in spatial 
conception to two hexagrams side-by-side but interpreted in an entirely unique fash- 
ion.” The Shifa describes its methodology as the Dao of Heaven. The Liu De text 
does not use this term but it seems to subtly acknowledge its existence. 


21 Cf. Cook (2012: 2:785n83). 
~This is fully explored in Cook and Zhao 2017. 
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13 Text 13: Yucong I, Il, HI, IV 


Overall, Dao appears more often than De. Dao is more prominent in Yucong I and 
De in Yucong III. 


13.1 Yucong I 
13.1.1 De 


In the section Scott Cook titles “Ritual, Music, and the Six Arts,” De (strip 24) is the 
result of a generative process (sheng Æ), which in turn generates ritual (/i) and then 
generates music (yue). Music is the crucible for knowledge. 


13.2 Summary and Discussion 


This is a Ru adaption of language (X generates Y) used in Daoist texts to describe 
the evolution of the cosmos. But here the purpose is self-cultivation through musical 
performance. 


13.2.1 Dao 


In strip 19, Dao is the Dao of Man. It is the product of inner and outer relationships 
and of self-cultivation. The writer uses generative language again explaining that 
Heaven generated all things. But, the writer notes, man is the most important. On 
strip 22, Dao is the source of “propriety, decorum” (yi) as determined by the per- 
son’s inner and outer relationships. A core relationship, described as the Dao of 
“kinship” (qin dao #i1E) (strip 80), is between an older and younger brother. Strip 
68 seems to come from an entirely different text. It talks about how “examining” 
(cha 8) the Dao of Heaven can transform a person’s vital energy (qi A). This could 
easily refer to using a particular divination text to determine the source of an illness 
or other misfortune or to using a particular self-cultivation method. On strip 30, 
again the Dao of Heaven seems to have primacy. The actions of Heaven must be 
understood first in order to understand the human condition, another possible refer- 
ence to the divinatory arts. This Dao determines one’s life allotment (ming fit). On 
strip 36, we learn that it is the divination text, the Zhouyi, which unites the Dao of 
Heaven with the Dao of Man. Dao on strip 75 is used in its oldest most literal mean- 
ing, a road. 
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13.3 Summary and Discussion 


Yucong 1 is clearly a random collection of strips from different texts, some advocat- 
ing the old-fashioned training by musical performance, some advocating human 
relationships, and some a more cosmic view of the Dao. 


13.4 Yucong IT 
13.4.1 De 


Strip 48 mentions the lack of “wavering” (yi #%) in a person with De. 


13.4.2 Dao 


None of the examples are clear. 


13.5 Summary and Discussion 


The emphasis of the text is to outline the cycle of emotional states using the genera- 
tive mode of X generates (sheng) Y. 


13.6 Yucong IIT 


Both Dao and De appear in strip 50, but the meaning is slightly obscure. A person’s 
zhi comes from Dao and he nurtures it somehow with his De, which like “human- 
ness” comes from “playing” or “roaming around” (you W#£) with the Arts. 


13.6.1 De 


On strip 54, De is associated with music. On strip 26, De is pivotal to governing. On 
strip 24, the progress of De is displayed in “propriety, decorum” (yi). 


13.6.2 Dao 


The Dao of Ruler and Minister is described as “friendship” (you X) (strip 6). 
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Strip 56 mentions a Dao of “serving food” (shi È). 


13.7 Summary and Discussion 


Generally, the sayings collected in this group seem Ruist in nature. 


13.8 Yucong IV 


Only the word Dao is mentioned. It is the Dao of “persuasion” (shui ii). This col- 
lection seems to be a lesson on the tactics of argumentation. 


14 Conclusion 


During the Warring States period, the terms Dao and De were multivalent. Dao 
could refer to a method used to nurture innate De. Or De could simply be a life force 
within a cosmic Dao. The Guodian texts reflect these layered connotations but vary 
in their level of emphasis of one over the other. The struggle to define these terms 
between advocates of ideologies we associate with Daoism and Confucianism is 
evident, but so too is the cross-fertilization and the general acceptance of a cosmic 
Dao as a unified natural system of expanding and contracting energy, a concept 
unknown in earlier texts. For the Ru, human agency required adherence to a social 
pattern that once sustained the transmission of De through ancestor worship from 
Heaven to a King to his heirs and by extension to other members of the ruling elite.” 
But it is evident that the Ru represented in the Guodian corpus were concerned with 
redefining that hierarchy to include more detailed relationships within the natal 
family, reflecting Warring States social reality. Kingship was an ideal but not neces- 
sary for nurturing the vital inner force of individual De. Kinship, on the other hand, 
provided essential social support and identity. 

The Guodian texts reveal a time and literary culture just before the rise in popu- 
larity of such books on cosmic energies as the Xing De f'| # in which De represents 
the rise of Yang qi and xing the “cutting down” of it down (Major 1987). With the 
rise of the early imperial era, Dao became linked as to calendrical astrology, which 
was becoming increasingly complex. Hemerological divination methods became 
popular resources for calculating the effect of the changing positive and negative 
energies on every aspect of human behaviour (Harper and Kalinowski 2017). During 
the early imperial age, Dao was paramount. 


3 For a study of “human agency” in early China, see Brindley (2009). 
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Chapter 7 A 
Reading Heng cheng ÎNfÑ in the Guodian sse 
Bamboo Text Lu Mu Gong wen Zisi EA 

H YŒ (Duke Mu of Lu Asked Zisi) 


Liao Mingchun 


In the winter of 1993, a cache of bamboo texts was excavated from the No. 1 Guodian 
Tomb in Jingmen City, Hubei province. In it was an important Confucian manu- 
script that had never been seen before about Zisi, Confucius’ grandson. The editors 
of the manuscript had given it the title Duke Mu of Lu Asked Zisi (Lu Mu Gong wen 
Zisi SAET E) Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 141). The manuscript comprised 
eight slips, some of which had been damaged. However, editors and researchers 
have restored the manuscript and the re-constructed text runs as follows’: 


SBATTE: Hua eG E” FAE: MARAZ EA AR” A 
Ati, EEZ o WALH. AE: PALS. TAE: HEREZE? : 
TERDEE RR FARK, MRZE. ” WARE: MERE P! RARA Z Mi 
Ae, BALK. H TRAZ ER, ALA. RAHE ZR A, ORE E 
We M ARRE] ZI A, E] Pet. [1ST BORE, AR YU, GZ Ro” 


Lord Mu of Lu asked Zisi, “What kind of person may be called a ‘loyal minister?” Zisi 
replied, “One who consistently mentions his ruler’s flaws may be called a ‘loyal minister.” 
Lord Mu was displeased, and dismissed him with a hand-clasped bow. Chengsun Yi was 
given an audience, and Lord Mu said to him: “Just now I asked Zisi about the [nature of a] 
‘loyal minister,’ and Zisi replied: ‘One who consistently mentions his ruler’s flaws maybe 
called a “loyal minister.” I am perplexed by this and fail to understand it.” Chengsun Yi 
replied: “Ah, how great those words are! For there have been those who have sacrificed 
themselves for the sake of their ruler, but there has never before been one who consistently 
mentioned his ruler’s flaws. Those who would sacrifice themselves for the sake of their 
ruler are those who devote themselves [on behalf of] salary and rank, whereas [those 
who] consistently [mention their ruler’s] flaws [are] those who [distance them- 
selves from] salary and rank. [To act out of humanity (?) and) propriety and hold salary 


'This chapter was written in Chinese and was translated by Daniel Lee, Chinese Studies, 
Department of International Studies, Macquarie University. e-mail: daniel.lee@mq.edu.au. 
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and rank at a distance—who but Zisi have I ever heard of [acting thus]?” (Cook 2012: 
425-27) 


In the above text, the graph |{ appears once and M. appears three times. The editor 
of the manuscript read them all as “consistent” (heng M1). According to the Shuowen 
jiezi aR Ch, TX means “forever.” It is made up of the heart-mind radical (xin Ù), 
with the component “boat” (zhou J) between the graph for “two” (er —), signify- 


ing the heart-mind steering a boat. The graph oh as its ancient form, embeds the 
moon radical (yue H); as it is said in Mao Ode 166 “Tian bao” of the Shijing i: 
“as consistent as the moon” (ru yue zhi heng W ZN). In his study of ancient 
graphs in the Shuowen jiezi, SHANG Chengzuo Ri 7K#£ (1902-1991) had this to say 
about this word: “[In oracle bone script and bronze inscriptions] the word embeds 
H as the component, a notion supported by a verse in the Shijing. Originally it 
should have been M.. The component “outside” (wai 4b) is a transcription error” 
(Shang 1983: 114). The popular form of fk is tH.> Heng cheng |8#¥§ therefore 
means “consistently mentioning” (chang cheng ‘Hi N4). Earlier scholarship on this 
text has generally taken this view, reading | and X. as interchangeable. 

CHEN Wei holds a different view on this generally accepted reading: 


Phrases such as ji cheng 5 (tif) $} and ji yan 4 (Aik) = can be found in pre-Qin texts: “The 
ancestral temple has fallen into disrepair .. . It should be seriously pointed out, and be noted 
as disrespectful” (A 2s 2238 ... HINZ, a ANCL) (“The 13th Year of Wen Gong” in the 
Guliang zhuan RRIS- SC + =4F). Another example can be found in Mencius IV.B.18: 
“More than once Confucius expressed his admiration for water by saying “Water! Oh, 
water! 4 (4p JE wa ARIA AK El: “IKER, 7k !”). SUN Shi £458 glosses 4% Fi} as “repeatedly say- 
ing” (shu shu cheng dao WA). Also found in “The 21st Year of Duke Zhao” in the 
Zuozhuan 7c {6-H — + —4F is this: “Hua Feisui of Song had three sons: Hua Chu, Hua 
Duoliao and Hua Deng. Hua Chu became Assistant War Minister and Hua Duoliao became 
the ruler’s charioteer. As they were at odds with each other, Hua Duoliao slandered Hua 
Chu before the ruler of Song, saying ‘Hua Chu intends to receive the fugitives.’ This was 
repeated from time to time” (RE E/E HERR, HEL RL HEE. BRAD NG, 2 HE AG 
ck, MIRARE, Jie HA El: SWEAT A. ” AZ). In his commentary of this passage 
Kona Yingda "FLU = quotes Fu Qian HKEZ to read 4% as “urgent” (ji ZK), thus “urgently 
mentioning [a topic]” (ji yan zhi ZK AZ) in order to convince his audience. Alternatively, 
Kong explains that 4% can also be read as “repeatedly saying”. Therefore, there are two 
possible readings of #77: “frequently mentioning” or “urgently mentioning”. It seems that 
the latter reading is more appropriate. The initial reading of the graph 1M as chang # in the 
bamboo text is considered less fitting in its context. Furthermore, examples of {H} are 
rarely found in ancient texts. (Chen 1998: 68) 


That is to say, 1% has been misread as {4 or A. We can find examples of 1% (tik) #4 
and "R (tik) = from pre-Qin texts but not {84§. CHEN Wei’s opinion has gained 
currency in academia. As Qiu Xigui has rightly commented: “[Chen’s] gloss is 


Translations of Chinese texts cited are referenced; otherwise they have been rendered by the 
translator. 


3 Hanyu da zidian Wii KR THL, 2nd ed., 2010, s.v. TA. 
4 iif -AEZE F; for translation see Lau (2003: 177). 
>For translation see Hu and Chen (1996: 1267). 
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correct. What we can see from many Chu bamboo texts are examples of FI. as a loan 
word of 4%. Other scholars have already pointed out that the Chu graphs 4% and Av. 
not only look alike in form, but are also similar in pronunciation: phonetically they 
are of the same jian hi initial, and their finals of zhi Ji and zheng 2& are often inter- 
changeable. Therefore, in Chu script " was written as M.” (Qiu 2012: 326-29). 
This analysis is factual and correct. 

CHEN Wei prefers to gloss tik (4) #§ as “urgently pointing out”. On the other 
hand, Li Rui takes it to mean “repeatedly pointing out” (quoted in Deng 2013: 12). 
Li affirms that the bamboo graph 4% means “repeatedly”, as in the “Fitting Rewards” 
(Dang shang % ®) chapter of the Lüshi Chungiu (4 QZ: “Those who opposed 
my wishes and who repeatedly showed me the errors of my ways, I rewarded last” 
HEE TAK, BRR ey, TUAR (Knoblock and Riegel 2000: 615). Here shu 
ju wu guo $R Ñ is equivalent to the bamboo text’s “repeatedly mentioning the 
king’s faults” (ji cheng qi jun zhi e BRAZ 3). As it were, #6 (4%) FR would 
have little difference in meaning from fk. #4, as {ki means chang % , jing chang #€ 
ti, chang chang ‘ii ‘fis and lü lü JEJE, lü ci BEV (which are all synonymous, mean- 
ing “frequently” or “often’’). 

Huanc Ren’er asserts that 4} means “to be outspoken and to remonstrate 
forthrightly” (zhi yan ji jian H. F RAR). A good king makes few mistakes; a bad 
king tends to make a lot more. In either case, it is the remonstrators’ duty to be out- 
spoken and remonstrate with the king seriously. A good king would correct his 
mistakes, but a bad king would feel offended. Thus, the text continues that those 
who are outspoken about the king’s mistakes would distance themselves from salary 
and rank (yuan lu jue zhe ye pk Et tH) (Huang 1999: 298). I endorse Huang’s 
analysis, which appears to be more convincing than those of Chen and Li. However, 
Huang has not fully argued the point; I will expand on his argument here. 

The term #ik (1%) #§ stands for #K (ji yan). As recorded in Analects XVII.24: 

TRH: CB PIMAT EP? TH: AE: RAC, E AEA, 8 T A 

AO, ERARA. ” 


Tzu-kung [Zigong] said, “Does even the gentleman have dislikes?” The Master said, “Yes. 
The gentleman has his dislikes. He dislikes those who proclaim the evil in others. He dis- 
likes those who, being in inferior positions, slander their superiors. He dislikes those who, 
while possessing courage, lack the spirit of the rites. He dislikes those whose resoluteness 
is not tempered by understanding.” (Lau 1979:148) 


Here Cheng ren zhi e #4 AZ i is yan ren zhi e 4 AZ, both meaning “to speak 
of (or proclaim) other people’s faults (evil). Quoting Bo Xian 4), HE Yan 4A] 2 
glosses this phrase as “likes to point out other people’s flaws” (hao cheng shuo ren 
zhi e UE RR AZ HB) (quoted in Zhu 2000: 278). Thus cheng shuo Fibi, is equiva- 
lent to “to speak of” (yan shuo FFR). As in the “She yi” !f} # chapter of the Liji #2 
AL: “[those of] old age expound the way of virtue without confusion or error” (mao 
qi cheng dao bu luan WE!) Fi ANAL). ZHENG Xuan “SX glosses cheng Hh as “to 
speak” (yan 4) (quoted in Gong 2000: 1920). We can thus take #6 (1%) Ñ as ji yan 
Wk =, which means “to admonish frankly, in unambiguous words” (zhi yan gui quan 
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ALE). This meaning is clearly seen in “Forthright Remonstrance” (Zhi jian 


Wk) of the Lüshi Chunqiu: 


I 
} 


TERS, SRA, ERARA NSE? MAAR. BAZ A, fé 
A WAM EMR. MAAN, A RUA. ARRE, AERE 
UER., PUBZ HR EZ th, VANE. AMBIT LA, HEART, ME Zh ft, HARE 
Aito (Chen 2002: 1554-55) 


When words are extremely frank, they incite anger in the listener. When the listener is 
angered, the speaker is threatened. If not the worthy, who would be willing to face the 
threat? And if it is not the worthy, then it is going to be someone after profit. But if a man is 
after profit, how will putting himself in danger increase his profit? Therefore, incompetent 
leaders lack worthies. Lacking worthies, they never hear frank advice, and every kind of 
evil practice arises, all at the same time. In such circumstances, the ruler has no way to 
preserve himself. As a general rule, where a state survives and its ruler is safe, there is cer- 
tain to be a reason. If a ruler does not know what this is, then although he might survive for 
a while, he will surely perish; and although he might be safe for now, he will surely be 
threatened. The means of ensuring survival and safety cannot be assessed. (Knoblock and 
Riegel 2000: 590) 


In the above text yan ji ze nu FENRIZ% means “becoming angry when admonished 
frankly”; bu wen ji yan Silih = means “not hearing frank advice”. The passage 
that follows in the same chapter says: 


WEA RAH. AA. AR, PSMA: “Aa ANA EP” LS TT 
H: AEA UE ES A PR ED UH, BEE UE os ACT CTS EA, BER ie a E 
BEF. ” EARRA: “BEASLEY HZ, HU PE EBS TA ANI 
Re” HIERE, FAA MGR. AARNA, WoA. (Chen 2002: 
1554-55) 


Duke Huan of Qi, GUAN Zhong, Bao Shu, and NING Qi were together for a drink party. 
When they had become intoxicated, Duke Huan said to Bao Shu, “Why do you not rise and 
drink to my long life?” Bao Shu raised his cup and approached. “May your grace never 
forget that he was forced to flee his home and live in Ju. May GUAN Zhong never forget that 
he was tied and bound when he was in Lu. May NING Qi never forget that he once fed oxen 
and lived beneath a cart.” Duke Huan left his mat and, bowing twice, said, “I, the Orphaned 
Man, and these two grand gentlemen will never forget your words, master. And with luck, 
the altars of soil and grain of Qi will not be imperiled.” At that time it was still possible to 
speak frankly to Duke Huan, and because he could be talked to frankly, it was possible for 
him to become lord-protector. (Knoblock and Riegel 2000: 590-91) 


The sentence Huan Gong ke yu yan ji yan yi tA FY BU AK RR is translated 
“Lord Huan of Qi can be talked to frankly” in which ji yan subsumes words 
admonishment. 


Found in the same chapter is the following: 


ESAE, AGE, BME ZH, TE, BAHL. THE TIL. S 


Fe BE eA ay, FEZ TAK, A Zt. (Chen 2002: 1554-55) 


z> 


The king then changed his ways, summoned Grand Protector Shen, killed the Ruhuang dog, 
broke the arrow made of Yuan lu bamboo, and sent away the beauty from Dan Yang. He 
devoted himself to governing the state of Chu to grow so large was the efficacy of Grand 
Protector Shen’s frank speech. (Knoblock and Riegel 2000: 591-92) 


as 
of 
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Ji yan zhi gong Wø Z Yj—the efficacy of frank speech—includes unreserved 
admonition, as can be seen in the context of the above passage. A similar passage 
can be found in the “Zheng jian” iE @ chapter of the Shuo yuan jiit4ii. Noteworthy 
is the chapter title “Forthright Remonstrance” in the Lüshi Chungiu, in which the 
term 4k is prevalent; ti is unequivocally [.i—to admonish frankly. 

A passage in the “Foreknowledge” (Xian shi J&W) chapter of the Liishi Chunqiu 
reads: 
Hiz: Bz th, KEZ AANS ZE; ZE, REZALA RERE. 
(Chen 2002: 956) 


j 


w 


Your subject has heard that when a state is going to rise, Heaven sends it worthy men and 
scholar-knights who will impart to it all their wise advice. When a state is going to fall, 
Heaven sends it rebellious men and scholar-knights who are good at flattery. (Knoblock and 
Riegel 2000: 176) 


Here “a state is going to rise” (guo zhi xing ye WZ FHH) is the opposite of “a state 
is going to fall” (guo zhi wang ye RIZ Tt); “worthy men and scholar-knights” 
(xian ren ¥ A.) is the opposite of “rebellious men and scholar-knights” (Juan ren ÑL 
A); “men who will impart to it all their wise advice” (ji yan zhi shi ti Z +) is the 
opposite of “rebellious men and scholar-knights” (shan yu zhi shi RZ +), who 
are sycophants. Countering them are the men who will impart to it all their wise 
advice, those who have the courage to be outspoken in admonishing the ruler. 

The term ti appears four times in the Lun heng ïm of WANG Chong £ FÈ of 
the Later Han. We find in the “Criticism of Confucius” (Wen kong [A] fL) chapter the 
following: 

TEA ZR. METR, AU, PANE, R? WN PERS, AS EC 

E, HHA IUA, JS EE “BRE” TE.. -SEILT ARTA IPE, ELA... 

AMEE FO ANSE ZTE, TES Hi fie JE, HJER? (Huang 1990: 2:399-400) 


.. Thus he did not fall in with Chou Kung’s views. Reproving the shortcomings of MENG 
I Tse, he lost the right principle. How was that none of his disciples took exception? If he 
did not dare to speak too openly owing to the high position held by MENG I Tse, he likewise 
ought to have said to MENG Wu Po nothing more than ‘not to cause sorrow (is filial piety)’ 

.. Had Confucius freely told MENG I Tse not to disregard propriety, what harm would there 
have been? ... He was not afraid of the evil consequences, which this lack of reserve in 
regard to the usurpation of territorial rights from a straightforward answer given to MENG I 
Tse? (Forke 1962: 1:395) 


And in the “The display of Energy” (Xiao li JJ) chapter of the Lun heng: 


SPA. Brim bk, FRR, Wea, LAIZ, APA ARIZ AABEA 
ti. (Huang 1990: 2:582) 


The memorials of Ku Tse Yun and TANG Tse Kao number more than a hundred, all written 
in a most vigorous style. They speak out what they think, conceal nothing, and are never at 
a loss how to express their ideas. Only men of genius can do that. (Forke 1962: 2:88) 


Though commentators have not specifically glossed the term #6 =, it clearly means 
“to speak openly, in frank, forthright, vigorous words” (zhiyan gui quan A. BL). 

The Yi Zhou shu i }#] #—in the ilk of the Shang shu ji#—expounds in the 
“Bao dian” 7 Jk chapter the notion of ten failures (shi san #0, the sixth of which 
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is ji yan bu du, qi mou nai fei BRE AP, FERRI) Ët. Lu Wenchao J C44 comments 
“over-statements are desultory and vacuous words” (ji yan bu du, yan han man ye 
WR AEE, Ayet). Pan Zhen jie states “unreserved talks would render the 
advice ineffective.” CHEN Fengheng [i £/ affirms “Vehement talk is undisci- 
plined. Such words do not follow the ways of the sage kings and do not therefore 
achieve any purpose” (quoted in Huang et al. 2007: 290). HUANG Huaixin #¢138(5 
glosses ți = as “logorrheic speech ... words without rhyme or reason are bound to 
fail” (Huang 2006: 142). Similarly, ZHANG Wenyu explains that overstatements or 
unchecked words mean one lacks rationality (Zhang 2000: 155-56). I am afraid 
these commentaries are problematic. Here #4 means “straight talk or non-evasive 
words” (zhi yan (.G) and “without hesitation” (bu du Ñ JE). That is why such 
words will not achieve any purpose. 

How then can we gloss ti = as Hi? In e commentary to the “Foreknowledge” 
chapter of the Lüshi Chunqiu, Gao You Hii explains clearly that # means “with- 
out reservation” (jin ®t) (Chen 2002: 963). It follows that # means “to speak 
without reservation, to admonish without reserve, without hesitation, without fear, 
calling a spade a spade” (jin yan iii 4). In this context $ ẹ is Ha; HAR is ELAR. 

We find the term [44 in other texts, for instance in “Questions Part 2” of the 
Inner Chapters Aigi] F of the Spring and Autumn Annals of Master Yan (Yanzi 
Chungiu “2 --#4k): 

PETS, SPARE: “BPO, ira Fue 2 be. AA: 

“AR, AIEE, ITZE F. ” TRR E: SRL, MA, BEA 

Mek ELMA, KEI, BE AAR ES 0” OP RTS, FERMI, El: ya 

RA H HEEDICE ARTY! HAZE, EER. ” (Wu 1962: 267) 


Master Yan went on a diplomatic mission to Jin. Lord Ping of Jin asked him: “Is your ruler 
virtuous or not?” Master Yan replied: “He has performed some good deeds.” His lordship 
said: “No. I did not ask you if he had performed some good deeds. I asked whether your 
ruler is virtuous or not.” Master Yan looked uncomfortable and said: “In dealing with other 
feudal lords, audience is given only after a ceremony of introduction has been performed, 
and at that time there should be circumspection in what you speak of. You have commanded 
me to speak the truth and I have no reason to refuse [to answer]. My ruler has no [virtue] to 
speak of.” Lord Ping looked uncomfortable and said goodbye, after which he was escorted 
on his way. [Before he left, Lord Ping] bowed twice and said: “Lacking [ministers capable 
of offering remonstrance], I have behaved rudely to you. Who can say that the ruler of Qi is 
a bad one? He has a knight who can remonstrate forthrightly with him right there in his 
court!” (Milburn 2016: 288-89; modification in italics) 


Here zhi cheng zi shi H.¥¥§-Z. Œ is zhi yan zhi shi A. -Z Œ and is synonymous with 
ji yan zhi shi tik nae in the “Foreknowledge” chapter of the Liishi Chunqiu. The 
phrase MARIE AY Z appears four times in Duke Mu of Lu Asked Zisi where BHA 
is no different in meaning from #k in the Lüshi Chunqiu and 1.4 in the Spring 
and Autumn Annals of Master Yan. Clearly all of these terms mean forthright 
remonstrance. 

Let us re-visit the passage in “The 13th year of Wen Gong” in Guliang zhuan that 
CHEN Wei mentioned earlier: KJER ... IRZ, AR ASCtE. How should we 
interpret the term #4% ? According to the Hanyu da cidian the term means “strongly 
pointing out” (ji li cheng shu RJJ AKIR), the same as CHENG Zai’s gloss (Cheng 
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2004: 358). In glossing this term, FENG Ning ys% says “ji cheng is saying the 
building is beyond repair, the matter is ambiguously recorded” (HK, FREE 
18, WIEHE) (quoted in Xia 2000: 5). The Qing scholar ZHONG Wenzheng’s i SC 
Z% annotation is similar (Zhong et al. 2009: 402). These readings are problematic, 
as the Guliang zhuan continues with “to record it as disrespectful [to the ancestors]” 
(zhi bu min ye 7&7 [aC] tL). To record this as disrespectful is contradictory to 
ambiguous recording. In contrast, BAI Bensong reads FENG Ning’s annotation as “ji 
cheng is saying the building has fallen into disrepair; the matter is unambiguously 
recorded” (HAR, Fy 22 88, N78 (Ki LC) (Bai 1998: 286-87). In other words, the 
Chungiu has recorded without reservation and ambiguity the disrespectful act of 
Wen Gong of letting the ancestral temple fall into disrepair. A parallel passage can 
be found in “The 13th year of Wen Gong” in the Zuo zhuan: “In the seventh month, 
in autumn, the royal ancestral temple collapsed. The Annals record this and ascribe 
it to carelessness on the part of Wen Gong” (4k, GA, AZZ eRe, BATE) (Hu 
and Chen 1996: 394-95, translation modified). The Gongyang zhuan SÆ% echoes 
this: “The royal ancestral temple has collapsed, how should it be recorded? It should 
be derided. What should be derided? The act of not repairing [the temple] in time” 
(tH: as RB, E? HE. ERR? AAt) (Pu 2000: 353). The derision and the 
unambiguous recording meant a serious, forthright criticism of Wen Gong’s disre- 
spectful negligence, rather than an urgent mention of the event. Thus the term #64% 
means frank and forthright admonition; it should likewise be so read in Duke Mu of 
Lu Asked Zisi. 

In reading Ay. as 4% in Duke Mu of Lu Asked Zisi now I recall an anecdote from 
over two decades ago. In the International Conference on Mawangdui Han Texts 
hosted by Hunan Museum in August 1992, I submitted a paper entitled “A 
Supplementary Exegesis on the Xici Silk Text” (fr E ae" CAVA) in which I 
argued that the graph ‘4 is a transcription error for fi. Thus da ji KER has been 
mistaken as da heng Kt. Jao Tsung-I 2a< ltl disagreed and commented: 

AURES RAL, BZ AME (Cia eR BPE SC) Bea), RA He, JY 
FEROS Meeks, hess GET) BACH DA noe — il, CRE EEE) EZ, WOK 
TEE AMBICAEZ itt. MLR APRIL, ARATE. RPA AP, HE 
TANEET, ree JES = SL), GROAN k. CRB ELE) KN Ss, 

All (eB HAT) a (RE SER, AOS, SBE Sc ATER ae, RIENE 
Fie (Jao 1993: 18) 


a 


[I have] just read L1Ao Mingchun’s paper “A Supplementary Exegesis on the Xici Silk Text” 
in which he emphasized that the word |H. as in X{H is a transcription error for Hi. He argues 
that as the term A}ik has already appeared in the Zhuangzi, the Xici shanzhuan R% HA3} 
should have followed, thus 7.4% has been misread as XH as the graphs look very similar. 
He also said that copying errors are often found in silk texts as the scribes were remiss in 


their copying. The graph 4% is made up of 7 between =, and is different to BR (seen three 
times in the silk texts of Zidan ku), and 4j. (found in bronze inscriptions). The graph heng 
tH as in da heng in the Xici shanzhuan, and in the Tian yi R— diagram of the Yinyang wux- 
ing is written as 4%, which was the graphic form during early Han. Such is not a negligent 
copying error. 
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My paper was recommended by Professor CHEUNG Kwong Yue 46 ## for publi- 
cation in the Chinese University of Hong Kong’s Journal of Chinese Studies (P E 
SLATE YR) in 1993, with the amended title “A Revised Exegesis on the Xici 
Silk Text” (FM E AAE). However, I have deleted the argument in my arti- 
cle concerning {H being a copying error for #&. In retrospect, the view I expressed 
during the conference was not necessarily wrong, as supported by my findings here 
in reading Duke Mu of Lu Asked Zisi. 

Rectifying the reading of heng cheng as ji cheng has significant implications for 
the study of the political doctrines of the Zisi-Mencius school (Si meng xue pai Kh 
m AYR). If we read THAI as HA, then RRA Zi means “frequently or often 
mentioning the ruler’s flaws.” If we read WER HA Z #4, it means “to be outspoken 
and to remonstrate with a ruler for his faults without reservation” (zhi yan ji jian Ñ. 
SARER). In a sense, heng cheng is quantitative and ji cheng is qualitative: it is more 
probable for the ruler to accept frequent cautions against minor flaws than direct, 
candid admonitions, even though fewer, against serious mistakes. 

To caution a ruler is to remonstrate with him. According to the “Zheng jian” IE 
iw chapter of the Shuo yuan jist4ii, “There are five kinds of remonstrance: honest 
remonstrance, compliant remonstrance, loyal remonstrance, brave remonstrance, 
and gentle remonstrance” (HA Fi: —FlIE@R, — El Bok, = FoR, VOOR, A. 
Eli) (Xiang 1997: 206). Likewise, according to the “Jian zheng” iif chapter 
of the Bai hu tong HÑ, “[There are] five kinds of remonstrance: gentle remon- 
strance, compliant remonstrance, obsequious remonstrance, honest remonstrance, 
and brave remonstrance” (FLER: GHaAaR. MADR. Stak. RD. MARR) (Chen 
1994: 235). Also found in HE Xiu’s {#J commentary on “The 24th Year of Zhuang 
Gong” in the Gongyang zhuan is “There are five kinds of remonstrance: gentle 
remonstrance, compliant remonstrance, forthright remonstrance, outspoken remon- 
strance, and brave remonstrance” (#47 Ti.: — ERRER, — HIRE, HERR, VUE 
FER, TEIR) (Pu 2000: 197). By extrapolation, gan jian Wik is equivalent to 
xian jian á X (to remonstrate bravely); jiang jian MR and jue jian iña mean to 
remonstrate tactfully, and shun jian IARR means to remonstrate gently. Gui jian #8 
i refers to remonstrating with the ruler whilst observing his countenance to see if 
he is displeased or not. It is reasonable to posit, from the mildness or harshness of 
the approach to remonstration, that rulers would accept more readily mild modes of 
remonstrance than harsh ones. This is not only a matter of approach, it is also a mat- 
ter of interests. Forthright remonstrance offends the ruler as it goes against his 
interests. 

In his reply to Lord Mu of Lu, CHENGSUN Yi admitted that he had never seen any 
minister who would remonstrate forthrightly with his ruler and hold salary and rank 
at a distance for upholding propriety and justice. However, the bamboo text does not 
tell us more about what actually happened. 

In annotating the Gongyang zhuan, HE Xiu uses historical figures and events to 
illustrate the different types of remonstrance: “forthright remonstrance” (zhi jian 


3#) was practised by Zi jia ju X$; zheng jian FER by Zi Fan F JX; gan jian 


W by Boli zi A ŒF and Jianshu zi 224% (Pu 2000: 197). In the case of Zisi, 


St Buy 
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his forthright remonstrance of Duke Mu of Lu was by far more controversial, and 
had certainly surpassed the aforementioned historical figures in terms of audacity in 
challenging the ruler, from which we can postulate the context. 

In the “Tan gong” #1 chapter of Li j&i 


SAMI LE: MAUN HIU FIAP: ZA F. A D, A OA, et 
KERRE. AZET BAPHIA ICEBAR, ARE, AIT 
P URRAZA?” 


Duke Mu asked Zi-si: “whether it was the way of antiquity for a retired officer still to wear 
the mourning for his old ruler”. “Princes of old,’ was the reply, “advanced men and dis- 
missed them equally according to the rules of propriety; and hence there was that rule about 
still wearing mourning for the old ruler. But nowadays princes advance men as if they were 
going to take them on their knees and dismiss them as if they were going to push them into 
an abyss. Is it not good if (men so treated) do not head rebellion? How should there be the 
observance of that rule about still wearing mourning (for old rulers)?” (Legge 1885: 173) 


Zisi’s reply confronted Lord Mu of Lu, as he dared to say things that other ministers 
would not say. His discourse was unprecedented; his action, recalcitrant. No wonder 
CHENGSUN Yi said he had never seen anyone like Zisi. 

In the “Fei shi er zi” chapter of the Xunzi #1) f we read “Zisi provided the tune 
for them, and Mencius harmonized it” (F W852, wf AZ), hence the nomencla- 
ture Zisi-Mencius School (Knoblock 1988: 1:224). We also read in the “Biographies 
of Mencius and Xun Qing” (if. FIAJ) in the Shi ji that Mencius studied 
under Zisi’s disciple(s). Whether these statements are historically true or not, the 
fact is that Zisi’s ideology had a strong influence on Mencius. This can be seen in 
the “Li lou B” chapter (HE2 F) chapter of the Mencius m in which Mencius 
discussed with King Xuan of Qi the topic of wearing mourning for former rulers ( 
HEA Belk): 

me PSPS EE: AZ E o HERA, AZRE WRK, R ERA W 
HA; AZ EWE F, WERA Un eet.” EE: “HE, ABAAA, Pue Aa II 

P Fl: BRIT SH, FE | i AWM SS, WAEA EZ Hya, a, A= 
EDR, PRT. LZA. We, RAY Z JR. ShA. RUS 
17, FUN, FYE PIRI: FTE, ARAZ, iZ E; i wil 
RAHE. UE eet. ERARA?” 


Mencius said to King Hsiian of Ch’i [King Xuan of Qi], “If a prince treats his subjects as 
his hands and feet, they will treat him as their belly and heart. If he treats them as his horses 
and hounds, they will treat him as a mere fellow-countryman. If he treats them as mud and 
weeds, they will treat him as an enemy.” 

“According to the rites,’ said the King, “there is provision for wearing mourning for a prince 
one has once served. Under what circumstances will this be observed?” 

“When a subject whose advice has been adopted to the benefit of the people has occasion 
to leave the country, the prince sends someone to conduct him beyond the border, and a 
messenger is sent ahead to prepare the way. Only if, after three years, he decides not to 
return does the prince take over his land. This is known as the three courtesies. If the prince 
behaves in this way then it is the subject’s duty to wear mourning for him. Today when a 
subject whose advice has been rejected to the detriment of the people has occasion to leave, 
the prince has him arrested and put in chains, makes things difficult for him in the state he 
is going to and appropriates his land the day he leaves. This is what is meant by ‘enemy’. 
What mourning is there for an enemy?” (Lau 2003: 175) 
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Obviously, Mencius inherited the idea of equality between a monarch and his min- 
ister from Zisi. Also found in the “Liang hui wang” (8 F) chapter of the 
Mencius is the following: 


m San EFI: “EZ AFIT SE TREA, iz ewes. Me th, HR RSE, 
RWA EE: “HE” E: ERAN EAE, RUM fa?” EE: OZ.” E: “PUSS 
LAA IA, Wik” ERA TTT Mb 


Mencius said to King Hsiian of Ch’i [King Xuan of Qi], “Suppose a subject of your 
Majesty’s, having entrusted his wife and children to the care of a friend, were to go on a trip 
to Ch’u [Chu], only to find, upon his return, that his friend had allowed his wife and chil- 
dren to suffer cold and hunger, then what should he do about it?” 

“Break with his friend.” 

“If the Marshal of the Guards was unable to keep his guards in order, then what should be 
done about it?” 

“Remove him from office.” 

“If the whole realm within the four borders was ill-governed, then what should be done 
about it?” 

The King turned to his attendants and changed the subject. (Lau 2003: 41) 


The above episode is very similar to the Guodian text describing Zisi remonstrating 
with Lord Mu of Lu in a forthright manner (WIH FL Z 34): the Lord “was dis- 
pleased, and dismissed him with a hand-clasped bow” (AIR, TEZ. ). 

Based on the above, it can be postulated that “to remonstrate forthrightly” stems 
from the concept of “abiding by the dao and not the ruler” (£18 Gt #4). The rulers 
were displeased with such an idea, whilst the Confucians at that time shied away 
from the issue. Such candidness of opinion was truly the precious spirit of pre-Qin 
Confucian scholarship. Until now, we have only focussed on Mencius as the pioneer 
of the precepts of anti-despotism and equality between ruler and civilians, although 
we have seen the idea of remonstrance in such early texts as the Zuo zhuan, the Yi 
Zhou shu, the Yan Zi Chungiu and the Lüshi Chungiu. With the discovery of this 
Guodian text and the clarification of reading heng cheng, we are able to retrace such 
precepts to Zisi, although one could suggest that the text could well be an imagined 
construct later than Zisi, with the argued points simply attributed to him. Put in his 
mouth, the words have acquired an increased ring of authority. 
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Part II 
Philosophical Concepts and Arguments 
in the Guodian Manuscripts 


Chapter 8 M) 
The Taiyi shengshui K—‘E7K Cosmogony gae 
and Its Role in Early Chinese Thought 


Erica Brindley 


The Taiyi shengshui K—#Æ7K (TYSS from now on) is one of only a few texts in the 
early Chinese corpus to present a detailed cosmogony—a genesis story of sorts— 
one that traces the beginnings of the cosmos back to a variety of spiritual and natural 
forces, such as the divinity Taiyi and water. The role of Taiyi as a divinity in ancient 
China is well attested in the literature, even though the precise nature of its connec- 
tions to what later become categorized as “Daoist thought” (i.e., the Lao—Zhuang 
tradition in early China) is still murky (Li and Harper [1995] 2013).! In fact, the 
TYSS helps support a case that there was a larger movement afoot in early China, 
one that viewed and defined an idealized Dao (Path/Way) based on natural cycles 
and operations of a spiritual and ever-creative cosmos. While the details of the cos- 
mogony in the TYSS may differ from accounts provided in other naturalistic texts of 
the early period, the manner in which the author of this text refers to and discusses 
the notion of the Dao gives us reason to think that it very much belongs to the same 
kind of naturalistic tradition as texts such as Laozi 4, Zhuangzi HT, 
Huainanzi EFA T, and others. 


! While the text of the TYSS had not been previously known or transmitted before the Guodian 
find, the fact that it was attached to the Laozi C version of the Guodian corpus has had many schol- 
ars musing about its relationship to the Laozian texts and traditions (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998). 
In a volume on the proceedings of a conference on the Guodian Laozi, for example, Sarah Allan 
contended that, given that the bamboo slips of the TYSS are physically identical to those of the 
Laozi C, the former should be read as the same text (Allan and Williams 2000: 168). Lı Xueqin was 
more inclined to take the TYSS as a commentary to the Laozi (Allan and Williams 2000: 168-69). 
Allan’s proposal speaks to the issue of the unity of the strips that should be taken as the TYSS. She 
is the most prominent spokesperson for the claim that these strips do not constitute a separate text 
on their own. 
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In this chapter I introduce the basic cosmogony of the TYSS and present an inter- 
pretation of the relationship between generative creation at the beginning of the 
cosmos and the ongoing processes associated with the Dao in the text. My discus- 
sion of the Dao in the TYSS provides a linchpin for further elaboration of the Dao as 
it is couched in cosmogonic schemes in other texts of the period. By comparing 
early Chinese cosmogonic texts, we can ask why a cosmogonic text such as the 
TYSS might have been written in the first place. Why in particular did authors in 
Warring States China deem it necessary to go all the way back to the very beginning 
of everything to try to situate their thought and recommendations for human action? 
Our analysis will impart interesting insights into both the overarching moral agenda 
of the TYSS, as well as its specific contributions to cosmological thinking in early 
China. 

Let’s begin with a brief translation and examination of the structure of the cos- 
mogony laid out for us in the beginning of the TYSS:? 

KA) AA, KRAKA, ELAM AR KBE AOR) —, EARE). K 

WG) COANE 1, ED ee]. HRADE, EARED). (KE) 

DEDEDE, EDA VOTE. 7 OA PH) th, ELAR ACA VARY. CAVA 

CROCE AA EHD, EDA ERRORS)» ERORA Fd GH) th, evs Ge) MT RUE). 

Taiyi gives birth to water, which returns to assist it. In this manner it completes Heaven. 

Heaven returns and assists Taiyi and thereby completes Earth. Heaven and Earth then mutu- 

ally assist each other, and in this manner they thereby complete the numinous and bright. 

The numinous and bright then mutually assist each other, and in this manner they thereby 

complete Yin and Yang. Yin and Yang then mutually assist each other, and in this manner 

they thereby complete the Four Seasons. The Four Seasons then mutually assist each other, 
and in this manner they thereby complete coldness and hotness. Coldness and hotness then 
mutually assist each other, and in this manner they thereby complete moisture and dryness. 


Moisture and dryness then mutually assist each other, and in this manner they thereby com- 
plete the year, after which [this process] comes to a halt.’ 


This cosmogony is at once clear and straightforward, yet subtle. It starts with the 
birth of water ex nihilo by the cosmic force or divinity, Taiyi. Once water has been 
generated, the process of creation proceeds along a sequence involving the efforts 
of at least two cosmic entities. So while Taiyi is the single source that stands alone 
at the beginning of cosmic generation, a complementary process of assistance 
(sometimes specified as mutual assistance) quickly takes over and carries the pro- 
cess forward to create the natural cycles and forces of the world. Henceforth and in 
this manner, we have Heaven and Earth, the numinous and bright, Yin and Yang, the 
Four Seasons, coldness and hotness, moisture and dryness, and the year. 

It is noteworthy that this is not a cosmogonic account of the birth of all things in 
the world. We do not learn about the creation of the “myriad things,” humans, ani- 
mals, or even gi-material force. Rather, we learn about the creation of a cycle of 
forces or cosmic processes that help propel creation forward along a set, natural 


°This translation is my own from 2001. I have since consulted Scott Cook’s published translation 
and included a few of his terms or phrases here (Cook 2012). 

3Referring implicitly to the mutually and reciprocally dependent, sequential process of 
completion. 
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path. The creation described in this cosmogonic account focuses therefore not on 
the manifold things and organisms of the world, but on the emergence of a “live set,” 
or the motivational underpinnings of natural cycles in our environment, of which we 
humans are inextricably a part. Movement, change, and dynamism, therefore, are 
stressed, and a picture of the cosmos as an ever-changing, unfixed, yet patterned 
process emerges. 

Note, too, the subtle aspects of early creation and how creative processes are 
variously depicted in the text: after Heaven is formed, it does not merely work with 
water to create Earth. Just as water had done before with Taiyi, Heaven reverts (fan 
JZ) to assist (fu ĦÌ) Taiyi itself to create or complete (cheng IX) Earth. While such 
actions are active and seem to involve effort, they do not necessarily conflict with 
wu-wei methods of engaged effortlessness. There are many instances in texts like 
the Laozi, Zhuangzi, and Huainanzi, for instance, that recommend engaged (one 
might even call them “active”) responses to one’s environment that are efficacious 
precisely because such responses are processed through the unblocked spaces of 
both one’s mind and exterior reality. For this reason, Heaven and water’s active 
involvement in the process of creation should not be considered to be willful acts of 
creation but responsive acts of creation, “wu-wei style,’ which are characterized 
here by verbs such as reverting and assisting.’ Indeed, it is due to the constraints of 
our own, common definitions of “creation” that we run into problems understanding 
the nature of creation and creativity in these early Chinese contexts. 

Intriguingly, the creation of both Heaven and Earth stem from Taiyi most directly 
and, in the case of the creation of Earth, from water only indirectly via Heaven and 
Taiyi. Taiyi thus has a hand in the creation of the cosmos’ two, main fixtures of the 
sky and earth. And Heaven, as Taiyi’s co-creator of Earth, occupies a more primor- 
dial position than Earth, with water, of course, still intrinsic to the process. This 
hierarchy of creation is especially interesting because the creation of the Heaven— 
Earth duality is usually considered to be simultaneous and of equal primordial 
value. Here, on the contrary, the author reveals the slight priority of Heaven, reflect- 
ing the author’s understandings of the hierarchies and differences implicit in nature. 

Other types of descriptive language give clues to the distinctive features of early 
creative processes. While Taiyi “gives birth to” water, all subsequent natural pro- 
cesses are cheng-ed (completed, fulfilled, formed). The word used to describe the 
initial act of creating water is sheng Œ, also meaning “to produce,” “to generate.” 
While we do not have much information from the text on how the author conceived 
of Taiyi, the fact that later in the text it is referred to as “the mother of the myriad 
things” suggests that it could have been a female deity. Given the relative lack of 
anthropomorphic elements mentioned in the text in association with Taiyi, it may be 
enough to consider Taiyi to have been thought of as a female being associated with 
birthing processes. For this reason, the translation of sheng as “to birth,” as opposed 
to “to produce,” here may be justified. Indeed, the process of birthing underscores a 


“Tt is worth noting that this responsiveness is notably missing from the first act of creation, that of 
Taiyi before the birth of water. So there is still a sense in the text of initial generation that does not 
respond to anything outside of itself. 
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sense of organic creation associated with the annual cycle and agricultural season 
(one that heavily relies on such a cycle), which are all discussed in the text as part 
of the process of creation. 

Lest we become smug in our perceived understanding of a difference between 
the sheng-ing (giving birth to) that Taiyi does and the cheng-ing (responsive com- 
pleting) that Taiyi and other cosmic entities perform, we should consider the next 
part of the text, which basically repeats the creation process in reverse order: 
HMONG, FARO) ZITA. FRO, FORENE. FOMA 
GYE, CPUC ITEE] o WEA, ERE) WE (Ba) ZITA. AW Rae, HAZ St 
Eth. WHE, AR) Z ATE. AE, KOSZ EE. 

Therefore the year is born from moisture and dryness, which are born from hotness and 
coldness, which are born from the Four Seasons, which are born from Yin and Yang, which 


are born from the numinous and the bright, which are born from Heaven and Earth, which 
are born from Taiyi.° 


Here, the act of sheng-ing (birthing) is brought back into the discussion, suggesting 
that the distinction between birthing and completing might not be so significant 
after all. Rather, we might view the process of cheng-ing as one aspect of a larger 
generative process that is intrinsic to all creation in this cosmogonic account. Such 
a generative, “birthing” process is dictated by cycles of proceeding, reverting, mutu- 
ally assisting, and completing. Indeed, this appears to be the meaning behind the 
very next statement in the text: 


Fe (BOK) GOTO, TIA, KOA) MT 4A, WA) CA ADEE. 


For this reason Taiyi hides in water, proceeds with the seasons, cycles back around and 
starts again ... [it takes itself as] the mother of the myriad things. 


We see from both this passage and the preceding cosmogonic description that what 
is being celebrated and emphasized in this text is not a single act of creation but a 
beginning and continued processes of creation as a generative, reproductive cycle of 
birth and completion, using verbs such as proceeding (xing íT), cycling back (zhou 
Jil), reverting, mutually assisting, and completing. 

Now that we have examined the nature of creation, as well as the basic logic and 
structure of the cosmogony in the TYSS, we might ask how the concept of the Dao 
fits in. Fortunately, the text mentions the term dao (ii) explicitly at least three times, 
possibly four, if one is to accept a conjecture on the part of most scholars to fill a 
certain lacunae with the graph dao. 

ECORYS NEED, WUE CAC/ CL) AGC) RE. ERT AEA, Ae 

At A BEN (GE), EDAEN. ATEO Gi)... 

In alternations of deficiency and fullness, it serves as the warp and weft of all things. This 

cannot be taken away from by Heaven, cannot be added to by Earth, and cannot be com- 


pleted by yin—yang. The gentleman knows that this is called “...” [“Heaven’s Way,” 
“Dao”?].° 


> Note that water is not mentioned here. 

°There is a very unfortunate lacuna in the text here. Given that the text goes on to speak of 
“Heaven’s Way (Dao)” and “Dao” in the next statement, it is likely that one or the other of these 
terms could constitute the missing phrase/term. 
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This passage introduces the notion that complementary qualities such as deficiency 
and fullness might alternate to achieve a balance between themselves so that the net 
effect of adding the two components completes a whole. Intriguingly, such a balanc- 
ing act is not attributed to the outside work or assistance of such forces as Heaven, 
Earth, or yin—yang. Given what we have just learned about cosmic creation, it may 
seem odd that the author now asserts that the ultimate balance of nature is not 
achieved through such forces. But if we remember that the very description of how 
creation works involves complementary qualities mutually assisting each other to 
complete a cyclical pattern of nature, then it becomes apparent that the real motiva- 
tional force for change is intrinsic to the process itself. Here, the author intimates 
that there is a word for this agency of change other than Taiyi, but due to the most 
unfortunate of lacunae in the text, we can only guess at the term(s) he might have 
used: “Heaven’s Way,” or “Dao”? 

It is at this point in the text that we start to see some very obvious parallels with 
themes found in the Laozi. The term “Heaven’s Dao” is brought in in the next bam- 
boo strip (nine), “Heaven’s Dao values the weak. It is that which attenuates and 
completes so as to benefit all living things” (KREA 85(55), EHRE UEH). 
While the larger meaning of this passage is obscured because what follows on this 
strip is fragmented, we gain enough clues to know that Heaven’s Dao is, as is the 
Dao in the Laozi, associated with weakness, and that it is indeed the agency men- 
tioned above that works to achieve a natural balance in the forces of the cosmos. 
Indeed, Heaven’s Dao in this text seems to stand in as a substitute for Taiyi, who, 
hiding in water, serves as both the “mother of the myriad things” and the “warp and 
weft of all things.” 

Having argued for the equivalence of Taiyi to Dao in the text, and having shown 
that the natural agency for all creative change in the text is undergirded by such a 
Dao (or “Taiyi hidden in water”), we might read even further in the text to uncover 
yet another aspect of this Dao, also similar to that found in the Daodejing. The TYSS 
states: 

F, Et, MAG) ZRH). E, ICA, MA GAZ AK. TEAC. FEDE 

MRK. THERES AGT ILG, GOS MTT R o 

Below, there is earth, and [this region] is called Earth. Above, there is gi, and [this region] 

is called Heaven. The Dao is also its familiar appellation. I beg to ask for its name.” When 


following through with affairs by way of the Dao, one must rely on its name. Thus, affairs 
of the world are completed and one’s body develops. 


Here, Daoist agency lies not in a simple label or bounded appellation such as “Dao,” 
but, rather, in “its name.” The distinction drawn here between an appellation (zi “-) 
and a name (ming %) is noteworthy, insofar as the semantic use of a name to refer 
to something is not highlighted at all. Rather, the author states that “its name” is not 
something that labels or even signifies any given entity; it is an ongoing process, 


TT believe the author is distinguishing between the spoken name, a mere linguistic device, and its 
signifying name, a deeper, operational or modal element associated with the ritual invocation of 
the name. The distinction in Chinese is between zi and ming %. 
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operation, or force that helps bring human affairs and natural cycles of development 
to fruition. Indeed, the “name” discussed in this context gains meaning as some- 
thing akin to the “Constant Name” of the Dao, referred to in the acclaimed first 
passage of the Daodejing (i.e., the Laozi): “The Dao that can be spoken is not the 
Constant Dao. The name that can be named is not the Constant Name.” In the 
Daodejing, as in the TYSS, the [Constant] Name is described in terms of ongoing 
processes and inexhaustible creative powers. It is the “beginning of Heaven and 
Earth,” the “mystery upon mystery,” and “the gateway of the manifold secrets.” 

While much more could be said about what “relying on its Name” signifies and 
why the early Chinese conceptualized their Dao in terms of language and, in fact, 
the actual word for a linguistic referent (i.e., “name’’), suffice to say here that the 
author of the TYSS seems to be familiar with the discourse on language that impli- 
cated the conception of the Dao in the Daodejing. He even goes so far as to discuss 
the Dao openly in the TYSS in connection with gi and the realms of Heaven and 
Earth, thereby linking Dao more securely to both the cosmogonic account provided 
at the beginning of the text and other teachings deriving from the Daodejing. 

When one compares cosmogonic accounts in various texts of the Warring States 
period, one need not dig too deeply to see that while authors might have found the 
activity of imagining and describing the early universe exciting in and of itself, they 
were also motivated to write cosmogonic accounts for what they could tell us about 
human life in the here and now. As with Chinese poetry, where the vivid description 
of a moment in the natural world serves as a parallel to a particular image, thought, 
feeling, or sensation in one’s personal world, the cosmogonic account in ancient 
Chinese texts—often placed at the beginning of a text, but not necessarily so—func- 
tions to further reveal some aspect of the human world. Whereas in poetry the psy- 
chological and emotional realms of an individual are targeted, in cosmogonic 
accounts both the individual and socio-political realms are strongly implicated. And 
whereas in poetry the association between nature and individual is often based in 
metaphor rather than a real, physical link between the two, the handful of cosmo- 
gonic accounts in ancient China all seem to suggest a stronger link. Indeed, the 
cosmogonic writers in ancient China wanted to demonstrate a tangible connection 
between the fundamental agency of the cosmos and the idealized acts and behav- 
iours of sages or humans rooted in the cosmic Dao. 

It is perhaps helpful to think of the genre of cosmogony in early China as a way 
of introducing the pure activities of the Dao, first in the cosmos at large, then on the 
smaller scale of society and human life. Why go back to the very beginning of the 
cosmos? Perhaps because it was precisely during such a time that the fundamental 
agency of the cosmos—the Dao—began expressing itself in the world. By first dem- 
onstrating how such a Dao acted to create and fulfill the celestial bodies and most 
basic aspects of the world, one establishes a clear argument for the sacrosanct nature 
of the Dao in the world. 

In the TYSS text, the link between early cosmic phenomena and the human world 
is only just touched upon towards the end of the received fragment. As seen above, 
the author moves from a generative account of the cosmos to a discussion of the 
balance in natural phenomena and the need for humans to rely in their actions on an 
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idealized “Name” of the Dao. The results of such action are beneficial both for the 
social realm and the health of the individual: “Thus, the affairs of the world are 
completed and one’s body develops” (7 (#034 Ak If 4 =). That one’s body should 
develop healthfully along a natural cycle is nothing out of the ordinary, as it is the 
course of all living things if everything goes right. But to claim that the affairs of the 
world would also be completed—assuming here a perfected and idealized type of 
completion—is where such early naturalistic authors were on shakier ground. 

Not surprisingly, cosmogonic thinkers strategically used the same verbs describ- 
ing the specific type of creativity, cyclical fulfilment, and mutual assistance gener- 
ated in the early cosmos to talk about idealized action in the social world. They 
could thereby argue more persuasively for the efficacy of the Dao in the social world 
of humans. In the example above in the TYSS, the author speaks of the affairs of the 
human world “being completed,” or “coming to fruition.” The verb used to describe 
this ideal social outcome is cheng, precisely the same verb the author used repeat- 
edly at the beginning of the text to describe the creation and coming into existence 
of most of the celestial bodies and natural cycles of the cosmos. That authors con- 
sciously carried over a few, key verbs from their cosmogonic account to their 
account of the human realm is also bolstered by the fact that the first iteration of 
creation in the TYSS focuses on cheng (completing) rather than sheng (generating), 
the verb that is used in recapitulating the cycle from moisture and dryness back to 
the beginning. This suggests the conscious prioritization of cheng as a key aspect of 
both cosmogonic creativity and human action. 

Other cosmogonic texts in early China attest to this continuity between Dao- 
creativity in the beginning of the cosmos and Dao-creativity or Dao-fulfillment in 
the human realm. In the Heng xian (The Primordial State of Constancy), an exca- 
vated text written in the Chu-script that is unprovenanced but believed to be con- 
temporaneous with the Guodian texts, the operative verb is “to arise” (zuo /F). The 
initial generative act is described intriguingly as “[bounded] space arises” (yu zuo 
S/F),8 and the term zuo is repeated in the second part of the text describing the 
Dao in the human realm as well. While the Heng xian does not emphasize cycles 
of completion and fulfilment quite as much as the TYSS, it does see the Dao work- 
ing through natural processes and cycles in fulfilling ways. These are characterized 
in terms of the initial and fundamental creativity of arising or giving birth (sheng) 
to something, as well as a kind of spontaneous reproduction (zi fu H 41%) to prolifer- 
ate and fill Heaven and Earth (Brindley et al. 2013: 147). 

Even in the Daodejing, although in the ideal state of things every entity and 
organism is constantly changing in natural ways, or “so of itself” (zi ran HA), 
there is one constant, which is ineffable and cannot possibly be described through a 
mere label. Chapter 25 of the Daodejing joins the TYSS in conveniently labeling (zi 
=) this constant as “Dao,” further describing it in terms that are reminiscent of 
descriptions used in cosmogonic texts such as the Heng xian: quiet, unchanging, 


’The manuscript has huo = for the first graph, but this is frequently used for yu #Ẹ in both received 
and paleographic literature. 
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and cycling around untiringly.? It is in this passage on the Dao that we vividly gain 
a sense of the deep connections among the TYSS, Heng xian, and the Daodejing; it 
is as though they were all trying to describe not a discrete entity or thing, but a 
divine process characterized by Constancy: 


AMIN, TRIE ES, BIER, ATION, MAR PRE. EAN SIDE 
%, $ZA, WAZA AK. KAM, WA, BAR. WOK, KK, WAK, EÀ 
Ko ep AVL, TERI EG. NA, WEEK, FO, HEE AM 


Being (having) and material mingle together productively before the birth of Heaven and 
Earth. Still and empty! Standing alone without alteration, circling around without a begin- 
ning, it can act as the mother of all under Heaven. I do not know its name, but refer to its 
appellation as ‘Dao.’ If I had to give it a name, it would be called ‘Great.’ For ‘great’ we say 
‘extinguished,’ for ‘extinguished’ we say ‘distant,’ for ‘distant’ we say ‘returning.’ For this 
reason, ‘great’ refers to the greatness of the Dao, the greatness of Heaven, the greatness of 
Earth, and the greatness of the king. In the realm there are four “Greats, and the king is one 
of them. Humans model themselves on Earth, Earth models itself on Heaven, Heaven mod- 
els itself on the Dao, and the Dao models itself on ‘that which is so.’ 


F 


Pal 


Here, the author speaks of humans modeling themselves on a series of cosmic pro- 
cesses, which ultimately end with the divine process of the Dao through “so of 
itself.” This process is also conveniently given the name (ming 44) “Grand” (da K), 
which is interchangeable with the first logograph used in the name “Grand One” 
(taiyi X—), or Taiyi. Intriguingly, in this passage of the Laozi, we see how the 
author tries to lead the reader through a cyclical journey in which the term “grand” 
morphs into the act of “passing away,” which becomes “distancing,” and then finally 
morphs into the process of returning (fan J). What began as a descriptive term thus 
takes on ontological meaning as a process, and not a mere name. This interpretation 
echoes the interpretation I presented for the TYSS passage in which the author pro- 
claims the necessity of “relying on its Name”—1.e., relying on the process of the 
Dao, rather than relying on some simple, bounded entity like a zi (appellation). 

This leads us to our last question, which is why authors in early China would 
want to describe the beginnings of the cosmos in the first place. By now, it should 
be clear that certain authors turned to natural models to outline and explain sources 
of idealized human action, creativity, integration, and fulfilment in the world. And 
what better source to refer to than the birth or genesis of the entire cosmos? 
Cosmogonies and accounts of cosmic genesis make sense as a way of justifying 
certain natural models and processes as sources of authority in human life. 
Descriptive of the very beginning stages and birth of the entire universe, such 
accounts have the virtue not just of outlining sources of authority relevant for the 
here and now, but of directing us towards sources that are relevant for eternity, as 
they have always been and always will be. By pointing back to the very beginning 
of a pure and unadulterated divine process—indeed, of divine agency and creation 
in the world, such accounts imply that the original process of creation is our key to 
understanding and accessing divine agency in our everyday lives. 


° Unlike in the TYSS, the Daodejing often speaks of such a Dao as the “mother of all under Heaven,” 
(chapter 25), or the “mother of all things” (chapter 1). 
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In the TYSS, as in other cosmogonic accounts in early China, the author provides 
readers with a vivid picture of primordial and therefore utterly pristine, divine pro- 
cesses of creation associated with a natural Dao, personified through the divinity 
Taiyi. Such an account underscores the act of giving birth, returning, mutual assis- 
tance, and the fulfilling of natural cycles in the cosmos. In addition to this descrip- 
tion of the birth of important cosmic agencies, the author includes references to the 
human world by talking about junzi (gentlemen) and those who “follow through 
with affairs by way of the Dao.” By talking about pristine cosmic processes and 
accomplished humans in the same context, the author suggests that it is desirable to 
tap into the true agency of the Dao, which, in the text, is intriguingly referred to as 
“its name.” In other words, the true, cosmic activities that were fundamental to the 
birth and production of the cosmos are the same ones that humans might ideally 
harness to act in the world and be successful in one’s affairs. Cosmogonic texts like 
the TYSS describe the beginnings of the universe so that they might outline the most 
ideal and favourable motivations for and forms of action in human life. The Dao, as 
the ultimate divine process in the cosmos, is essentially timeless in its constancy, so 
that its doings at the very beginning—at the beginning of all space-time—and its 
doings in the present are essentially the same.!° 

Cosmogonic descriptions like the few mentioned in this chapter help lay the 
foundation for a Daoist ethics of divinely motivated action. The TYSS, as with all 
early Chinese cosmogonic accounts, was not written merely to describe the natural 
laws, agencies, and processes of the early universe. They are always linked to the 
social, political, familial, and personal realms through the assumption that such 
divine, natural agencies as those present in the early cosmos are equivalent to ideal- 
ized human action. It is the discussion of divine process that links the two realms 
and makes cosmogenesis a necessary prelude to any discussion of the Dao in this 
world. 
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Chapter 9 A 
Daoist Philosophy as Viewed gest 
from the Guodian Manuscripts 


Barbara Hendrischke 


1 Introduction 


All texts in the Guodian corpus are, in a broad sense of the word, philosophical. 
While they use contrasting methodological approaches and pronounce a range of 
views, many of their topics and concepts became central to what has been termed 
the Confucian tradition. “Daoist” here points to ideas that with a few exceptions are 
exclusive to the Laozi % f and the Zhuangzi #ET.! In the Guodian corpus such 
ideas play a minor role. The three bundles of strips that contain Laozi A, B, and C 
and the Taiyi shengshui X—/E7K amount to a little over one-eighth of the Guodian 
corpus.” As for all manuscripts that were excavated in Guodian, titles originated 


'Keeping in mind Hansen’s sketch of the facets of Daoism and the fact that this paper deals with a 
historical period when Daoist religious communities had not yet come to the fore (Hansen 2012). 
I am grateful for the advice of the two anonymous reviewers of this paper and for the support of 
the editor and her staff. 


? Sarah Allan argues that the bundle of strips that consists of Laozi C (14 strips) and Taiyi shengshui 
(14 strips) is actually one identical text (Allan 2003). Meyer and others have refuted this with good 
reasons (Meyer 2011: 210-13). As Wang has pointed out, there are other Guodian manuscripts that 
contain several titles (Wang 2000: 248-50). As discussed in some detail by Cook, Yucong 4 shares 
a couple of proverb-like sayings with the Zhuangzi (Cook 2012: 909). Therefore, Li Ling sees it as 
a Daoist text (Li 2007). However, the sayings collected in Yucong 4 go in many directions, for 
instance towards the Guanzi “# (Ban fa) in regard to the relationship between ruler and people 
and towards Confucian texts in the advice to search for worthy men and their counsel (Li Xiangfeng 
2004: 127). Remarks on verbal communication touch on passages in the Shuo nan of the Hanfeizi 
iF and there are some parallels to phrases in the Bing lie, Shuo lin and Mou cheng of the 
Huainanzi iff FF (Cook 2012: 921, 934 and 936). There is no sign of Yucong 4 sharing any of the 
principles of the two major Daoist texts. The reading of the Laozi texts and all other Guodian 
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with the editors. Boltz has observed that the three Laozi manuscripts do not contain 
any passages that are not part of the transmitted Laozi (Boltz 1999). It is of histori- 
cal significance that the Guodian corpus includes a major text of the Daoist tradi- 
tion. This fact points to an early distribution of the central Daoist teachings in their 
direct, original voice. The limited presence of classical scriptures does not allow the 
same conclusion for the Confucian tradition (Shaughnessy 2006: 60). 

It is intended here to document that the message of the three Laozi texts, with 
some help from Taiyi shengshui, is in distinct contrast to that of the rest of the 
Guodian corpus. The Laozi texts do not differ in regard to the problems they raise 
and promise to solve. Their striking otherness lies in the approach to these prob- 
lems. They start from different premises and use different methods of philosophical 
investigation, a difference that becomes easily manifest in their style of writing. The 
meaning of the texts relies more closely than is customary for philosophical texts on 
how it is expressed, which is grounded in the authors’ premise that language, as 
used in general, prevents rather than furthers understanding. This paper will there- 
fore start with the Laozi texts’ style of writing and methods of argumentation and 
will then move on to their themes. It will be argued that the texts deal with principles 
of human action as they appear within the social constraints of the state and, as a 
minor line, within one’s personal existence. What these principles are has become 
the topic of an energetic discussion among Chinese scholars which can only be 
hinted at here. It concerns how the Laozi texts and their message relate to the bulk 
of the Guodian corpus. It will be argued that this relationship enhances the impres- 
sion of the otherness of Daoist thought. 


2 The Three Laozi Texts 


We will start by briefly discussing the themes and possible compositional structure 
of the three Laozi texts. In length—39, 18, 14 strips—these texts agree with the 
other texts of the Guodian corpus and are of a convenient, transportable size, which 
the received text of the Laozi is not (Chen 1999a). They also resemble other texts, if 
we include the four Yucong if #< texts and the Ziyi Ý, in regard to inner coher- 
ence. As a group, the three texts share terms and philosophical intention.? They 
support each other. It has therefore been proposed that they are individual sections 


materials is based on Cook in almost complete dependence (Cook 2012). So with the added 
information that A6 represents the second part of section 64 of the received text, in the WANG Bi 
recension, Laozi A6 (R64b) refers to Cook (2012): 242-45. Translations, although my own, also 
owe much to Cook (2012), Lau (1989), Henricks (1990), Henricks (2000), Ames and Hall (2003) 
and Ryden (2008). Unless he sees a need to depart from it, Cook in turn relies on the Wenwu pub- 
lication of the Guodian corpus (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998). 


$ Such identity is not suggested by the manuscripts’ physical characteristics. The three bundles 
differ in length of the strips and the identity of the scribes. 
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adapted from one larger identical bulk of materials.* That they each focus on differ- 
ent topics is easy to make out. As WANG Bo puts it, Laozi B deals with the self and 
its cultivation, Laozi C with government, and Laozi A combines both topics (Wang 
2000). Other differences, for instance those regarding their date of origin, are much 
more difficult to establish. It is assumed here that their production was the work of 
editors. When considering the texts’ stylistic coherence with each other and the 
received text, it seems advisable to speak of editorial rather than authorial responsi- 
bility and, additionally, to transfer Baxter’s proposition that the language of the 
received Laozi points to around 400 BcE, also to the materials that appear in the 
Guodian texts (Baxter 1998). In other words, the three texts are here tentatively read 
as deliberate selections from the same set of materials from which the received 
Laozi originated. It is assumed that these materials convey ideas that were put forth 
by one author, or a group of anonymous authors. 

Laozi A consists of five blocks within which “there is no ambiguity in strip 
order” (Cook 2012: 220).° However, views differ in regard to the sequence of these 
blocks. Li Ling and others start in what they call a systematic fashion with sections 
on the cosmos (Li 2007).’ Cook follows the editors of the Wenwu edition and starts 
the text with social and political issues, which are indeed Laozi A’s major topic 
(Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998). This begins with how not to rule: knowledge, skills, 
profit, dominant position, the issuing of commands, decisive action and military 
employment are all shown to be detrimental. Instead, when leading others, one must 
turn to images like the artlessness of a chunk of wood, or the lowliness of waterways 
that other waters flow into. These images add strength to the repeated warnings 
against ambition and passion that pervade the Laozi texts as well as many other 
Guodian materials. In the second block, dao is called “mother of the world” (tianxia 
mu K PPH) and is attributed a place: the king takes earth as model, earth takes 
heaven as model, heaven takes dao as model and dao takes as model “that which is 
so of itself” (ziran H &). This is followed by comparing the space between heaven 
and earth where men live to “bellows” that function by means of being empty, which 
the next section takes up when praising emptiness and, with it, the idea that accord- 
ing to heaven’s dao everything naturally returns to its root. The fourth block deals 


“Different possibilities of how the received text and the Guodian versions can be related, for 
instance, are discussed by Li Ling and Scott Cook (Li 2007: 35-38; Cook 2012: 199-205). 
Shaughnessy concludes that, despite the Guodian and other manuscript versions, the origin of the 
Laozi and the figure of Laozi remain as enigmatic as they were in the 1920s and 1930s (Shaughnessy 
2005). In a general discussion on the production of manuscripts Richter points out that the three 
Laozi texts can only be understood as three individual texts (Richter 2011: 214-16). 

>From ZHU Xinyi’s overview it is clear that scholars often link the discussion of the three texts 
with a search for their author that remains futile (Zhu 2004: chapter 2; Shaughnessy 2005). For a 
purely text-based analysis, see Wang (2001b). 

ĉThe blocks are A1-11 (R19, 66, 46b, 30, 15, 64b, 37, 63, 2, 32a, 32b), A12—13 (R25 and 5b), A14 
(R24), A15-17 (R64a, 56, 57), and A18—21 (R55, 44, 40, 9). 

7So Laozi A starts with cosmogonic and almost ontological issues (A12—14; A18-21), then moves 
to social and political questions (A1-7) and finishes with methods of thinking and of acting (A8— 
11; A15-17). This arrangement has been popular and is followed by Lt Jian and others (Li 2014). 
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with methods of doing things: its readers or listeners are warned to engage with 
things so long as they are small and easy to stir, to avoid personal entanglements, 
and to resent projects for economic and cultural development. At the end comes 
more advice on how to remain secure and in control: retain the vitality of a babe and 
prevent loss by knowing what is enough. In the midst of this, almost as a reminder 
of the grounds for practical success are the lines in A20 (R40): “Returning is the 
movement of dao; being weak is how it functions. The things of this world are born 
of being, [which in turn] is born of nothingness”, which we will get back to. 

Laozi A is addressed to a leader and his entourage. For them, society is some- 
thing to be managed rather than to be experienced by being part of it. A leader’s 
sovereignty and independence stem from his awareness of processes that are not 
under human control. This is clear from the text’s vocabulary, which consists of very 
few markers of social status, a couple of concepts of high theoretical rank, words for 
concrete objects and processes, and only a select set of ordinary terms for human 
involvement and interest. 

The manuscript of Laozi B consists of three internally contiguous blocks.* There 
are hardly any grounds on which to fix their sequence (Cook 2012: 221). The over- 
riding topic is the cultivation of dao in regard to one’s own person and the supreme 
strength one can expect to gain from it. To cultivate dao means to store one’s own 
energy, to avoid taking action, to retain purity and tranquillity and to shun all means 
of entanglement. This includes learning, which is further criticised when favour 
extended by a superior—often in response to someone’s learning—is called dis- 
graceful, because it creates dependency. This line of thought culminates in the prop- 
osition that prioritising one’s own self is the condition for political success. What 
we must expect such a self to look like appears from certain unexpected attributes 
of dao, of its virtue (de fË), and other great things. These attributes include that 
“when dao is in the light it seems shadowy” (Hi MINA), that “the highest virtue is 
like a valley” (A244) and that “great squareness lacks corners” (A 7/7 Eh) 
(B5; R41). 

This short text is coherent and rather well structured. Positions that are proposed 
in Laozi A are not repeated, they are presupposed. The tenor of the text is aggres- 
sive. When Confucian thinkers point to the social skills of Emperor Shun that make 
him an ideal ruler, Laozi B proposes that someone who can handle himself is best 
qualified for this task. Also, there is opposition to the assumption that concern for 
one’s family has a transformative effect on one’s country. Educated men (shi +) of 
different rank are shown to be hapless in their attempts at practising dao. The use of 
the term “cultivation” (xiu {€) reverberates and at the same time refutes Confucian 
ideas on self-cultivation. Here, cultivation involves not learning but a decrease of 
engagement, an interest in nothingness and also the search for longevity. The text 
adopts ideas that are pronounced in Yang Zhu-oriented chapters of the Zhuangzi and 


SBI-4 (R59, 48a, 20a, 13), BS (R41), and B6-9 (R52b, 45a, 45b, 54). Within the blocks, the lack 
of section markers means that B 1-4 can be read as one entity, as can B8—9. Marks between B7 and 
B8 divide into two what in the received text is section 45. 
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integrates them in the process of empire building as outlined in Laozi A. The 
Zhuangzi’s contempt for ruling a state is completely ignored. 

Laozi C consists of four blocks.? Their order is not defined. Their topic is the 
political and social situation. When at its best, “great dao” (da dao K3i4) is in place, 
a situation that is far superior to Confucian suggestions for reform. An ideal ruler 
rarely speaks but gets things done and remains so much in the background that 
people hardly know he is there. This is the “great paragon” (da xiang K &) that is 
of enduring benefit but hardly noticeable, as opposed to the music and refreshments 
that passers-by may stop for, and in which we may see a metaphor for the well- 
advertised norms of humaneness, rightness, filial piety, paternal affection and an 
official’s uprightness. These norms can play a constructive role only when the great 
paragon is not maintained. Rituals may be in place but one must make sure that the 
rituals performed while fighting and winning a war are those used in mourning. 
There is a final passage on acting by not taking action, which is said to allow the 
sage “to assist in the spontaneity of the myriad things” (GEME AMA C4; 
R64b), which we will get back to. Compact as it is, Laozi C well documents the 
otherness of Daoist views on good government and proper personal conduct. 

Nothing has emerged in this brief overview that would contradict Lru Xiaogan, 
who has suggested that the philosophical identity of the Laozi texts discovered in 
Guodian is roughly that of the received text (Liu 2003: 371-73).!° This however, 
does not make Laozi A, B and C identical with the received text. It must be consid- 
ered that they amount in length to only one-third of the received text or 32 of its 81 
sections and therefore do not have the same range of vocabulary and themes (Cook 
2012: 197; Boltz 2007: 477). This narrows the intensity of their argument. The 
Laozi texts argue by means of images and examples that put a very limited number 
of premises to an ongoing test. By these means, by moving from section to section, 
the authors continue to assure the validity and relevance of their premises. The com- 
parative brevity of the Guodian texts therefore makes a difference. Moreover, the 
Guodian texts confront their readers with far fewer mysteries, riddles or seeming 
absurdities than does the received text. Based on contents only and irrespective of 
the many unresolved philological problems, it is tempting to read Laozi A, B and C 
as handy, somewhat simplified textbook-type materials drawn from a more compre- 
hensive and more complex corpus of texts.!! 


°They are C1 (R17 and 18), C2 (R35), C3 (R31), and C4 (R64). Opinions differ on the arrange- 
ment of these blocks (Cook 2012: 222). 


10 Others differ. ZHu Xinyi proposes that in the Guodian texts, the transcendent and absolute nature 
of dao is sidelined while the focus is on how it appears in human affairs (Zhu 2004: chapter 3). 
SHEN Qingsong’s arguments go in the same direction (Shen 2000: 149). TANG Mingban argues 
that the Guodian texts do not reach the received text in depth and quality of argumentation (Tang 
2000: 430). 

1! Boltz lists some of these philological problems (Boltz 2007: 477f.). For the way of reading the 
Guodian texts that is suggested here, see also Wang (2001b). 
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3 An Alternative Way of Writing 


The Laozi texts consist mainly of brief poems of great concentration that lack all 
narrative content.!? Their density and thematic limitation agree with the authors’ 
doctrinal objection to verbosity. Stylistic ingredients are mixed. In Baxter’s words, 
“the rhymed passages of the Lao-tzu are often closely integrated with unrhymed 
portions of the text”, and semantic parallelism or antithesis serve as a major poetic 
advice (Baxter 1998: 236). The three texts are mainly written in the tetrasyllabic 
style that Schaberg sees as symptomatic of the received text of the Laozi (Schaberg 
2015).'3 In Warring States China, philosophically relevant texts existed in various 
forms and this variety reflects differences in the intent of the authors’ argument and 
the intended usage of a text. Within the parameters of the Guodian corpus, a well- 
constructed essay like Liu de /\f&, that deals with a limited topic, demands another 
level of attention and involves other consequences for the reader than do the Laozi 
texts that, in contrast to their brevity and concrete language, deal with principles of 
knowing and acting. When interpreting the received text, Graham offers his “‘analy- 
sis with the same kind of reservations as one would for any other poem” (Graham 
1989: 220). This is a caveat that remains in place, although it does not prevent 
Graham from offering a perfectly rational and reasonable outline of Laozi’s thought. 
The proposed ineffability of “the Way” (dao) that often finds expression in para- 
doxical statements adds to the perplexity that the Laozi, as many other poems, may 
induce in its readers. 

A new approach to the poetic form of the texts stems from a comparative per- 
spective that takes the full corpus of Guodian texts into consideration. Meyer sees 
the Laozi texts as consisting of short self-contained units that do “not seek to estab- 
lish argumentative force by virtue of reason” (Meyer 2011: 11). They therefore gain 
philosophical life only with the help of a spokesperson or commentator who medi- 
ates between the text and its audience.'* Meyer thereby chooses to ignore the infor- 
mal reference systems with which the Laozi authors structure units of thought by 
terminological identity, metaphorical relations and analytic purpose. In the Laozi, 


'? Baxter shows that in the Laozi verses are composed both by rhyme and by semantic patternings 
and that the Laozi’s poetic genre differs from both Shijing and Chuci (Baxter 1998: 234-37). 

13 Schaberg also sees the text as characterised by an unusually reduced choice of words and argues 
that this reduction agrees with a “remarkably constrained” range of investigative themes (Schaberg 
2015: 101). Although he calls the result dull, he has a point. It can be argued that it befits a philo- 
sophical text to avoid doctrinally unwarranted detours. Neither the literary nor the philosophical 
quality of Laozi A, B and C is as such impeded by the fact that other, and probably later, versions 
of Laozi sections add some aplomb when they clarify thematic connections by adding repetitions, 
intensifying parallelism, and highlighting philosophical points by terminological focusing (Liu 
2003). 

'4Meyer’s other example of a context-dependent Guodian text is the Ziyi, whose format resembles 
that of the Analects. 

'S Section 25 that is quoted below is a good example of how a proposition, here that the ruler is 
most efficient when attentive to how things unfold on their own, is advanced. The argument is 
based on a largely metaphorical description of the power of dao and is carried forward by sketching 
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philosophical investigation proceeds primarily by means of images and everyday 
observations, which often results in a formula that, although not abstract, has, by 
means of comprehensiveness and generality, the argumentation purpose of a con- 
cept. That these formulas are not those of other texts agrees with the time-honoured 
privilege of philosophers to coin their own terms. The sections of Laozi A, for 
instance, are drawn together by an interest in the term wei fẹ (to take action) and the 
understanding that, for it to succeed, it must be accompanied by manifestations of 
“knowing what is enough” (zhi zu NIE). If one were to place the Laozi in Richter’s 
Guodian-related framework where active and argumentation texts are distinguished 
from passive and mnemonic texts, it seems clear that the Laozi texts are carefully 
constructed units of thought rather than repositories of didactic materials (Richter 
2013: chapter 14). 

The Laozi texts are read here following Wagner’s supposition that its sections 
(zhang *) are, in the main, well-structured short arguments (Wagner 2000: chapter 
3). There is enough agreement about the identity of sections between Guodian 
materials, the set of sections that appears in HAN Fei’s commentary “Explaining the 
Laozi” and the received text, to conclude that sections were designed to be read as 
meaningful units. In describing their “interlocking parallel style”, Wagner helps to 
explain the Laozi’s persuasive force (Wagner 1999). It may be particularly strong in 
the three Guodian manuscripts that are relatively short and do not contain the puz- 
zling formulas and images of the first sections of the received text of the Laozi, or 
the concrete policy advice of its last sections.!° In the received text the order of sec- 
tions lacks a cohesive argument, although rhetorical and thematic considerations 
may play a role in their sequence. This is not much different in the Guodian texts, 
despite their shortness.'’ With some interpretative input, it has been attempted here 
to read Laozi A, Laozi B and Laozi C as compositions that each has a thematic 
thread. A similar attempt can be made for the sections that appear in HAN Fei’s 
“Explaining the Laozi”. However, a “thematic thread” is not the same as a line of 
argument. There is a contrast between the fairly tight construction of sections and 
the fluid shape of their composition that is characteristic of the received Laozi as 
well as of the Guodian texts, although, due to their limited size, it may be less pro- 
nounced in the Guodian versions than in the received text. It must still be considered 
when attempting to present the contents of the texts. There is necessarily a wider 
variety of possible interpretations than is the case where a text is a thoughtfully 
structured essay or dialogue. 


the order of the world in a minimalist fashion that is familiar to readers of the Laozi. This order 
ties dao to the ruler. The section finishes by pointing to being of oneself as source of dao’s power. 
WANG Bi’s commentary to the section is instructive (Wagner 2003: 198-205). 

'6 Perkins has argued that sections 67-81, which do not appear in the Guodian texts, take positions 
that are in some conflict with other sections of the Laozi (Perkins 2014). 


U For Laozi A, B and C, the sequence of sections, although completely different from the received 
Laozi, appears to rely on the same organisational model as does the received text. Certain subse- 
quent sections, for instance Laozi A8 and 9 (R63 and 2), may share a topic but there is no sign of 
any overarching organisational principle. 
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4 Alternative Means of Thinking and Arguing 


The idiosyncrasy of the texts’ vocabulary and structure is matched by argumenta- 
tion devices and analytical principles. The authors never rely on historical figures or 
events, or on the authority of teachers and their textbooks, to prove their point. All 
other texts of the Guodian corpus link their insights to historical figures for inspira- 
tion or proof. A historian’s observation or, considering Confucius’ dual professions, 
the philosopher’s own historiographic knowledge, may be the starting point for 
moral and political thought. Since the authors ignore the fundus of knowledge that 
thinkers who cherish historical lessons and learned discussion have at their com- 
mand, they are left with a large void. Partly for this reason, their starting point is 
often not a positive statement and its active defence. They tend not to take the initia- 
tive by proclaiming their opinions. Instead, they react on theoretical grounds to a 
position held by others or to an attitude that historical or anecdotal evidence stamps 
as general practice (Denecke 2010: 217-19). While this appears to be a stylistic 
device, it is grounded in the principle of negation and its theoretical and practical 
priority, as will be discussed below. 

The authors argue that instruction cannot be gained from knowledge that is learn- 
able and from concepts that are defined. They propose that any augmentation gained 
by learning is opposed to the benefit that comes from practising dao, that is, from 
decreasing personal rigidity, fixation, possessions and entanglement (B2; R48a). 
This is formulated as if in opposition to the passage “Learning is for the sake of 
being able to augment” (f3 H] 4x t,) in the Guodian text Zun deyi “484% (Cook 
2012: 644-45). In stark contrast, the authors of Laozi texts accept only a small range 
of premises and these do not lie in the realm of academic knowledge. This makes 
their texts brief and fills them with negative formulas. That concepts (ming %4) do 
not provide access to what men need to be aware of, is signified by the fact that there 
is no concept that points to dao or to a chunk of wood.'* That the authors attempt to 
create meaning while showing their contempt for concepts isolates their own intel- 
lectual endeavours, since other Warring States thinkers saw fit to start their investi- 
gations with an analysis of how concepts are situated in regard to each other. It also 
reduces the authors’ chance to get their point across, which they seem to be aware 
of. Although they do not equal Zhuangzi’s highly sophisticated approach to lan- 
guage, they signal some understanding of the limitations faced by someone who 
tries to talk to people at the same time as he objects to the language those people 
use. This comes out in Laozi Al (R19), which starts with the assurance that three 
good things will happen when, in a threefold manner, intellectual and technical 
skills are abandoned. The authors continue: 


Sa DAPRANE, AMLAN WRAK, PEALIK 


18 Warnings against coming under the spell of language are as pronounced in the Guodian texts as 
in the received text. See Laozi A8 (R63), 10 (R32a) and 11 (R32b), and also A16 (R56): “Who 


knows of it does not speak of it, and who speaks of it does not know of it” HZ 45 a, 79 58 
KI. 
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To get something done, the three things [here said] are not enough. Add to them injunc- 
tions that are constructive: put undyed silk on show and keep hold of the [artless] chunk of 
wood, lessen self-interest and decrease desires. 


The “constructive” message has as its focus two concrete images of things whose 
unprocessed state is in contrast to the skills mentioned earlier. It is followed by two 
behavioural guidelines that are again expressed in a negative, reductionist manner. 
Occasionally the authors express themselves as if reaching beyond their own insight 
and drawing from anonymous wisdom, but even this wisdom appears to be as far 
removed from the world of learning as are their own writings.’ 

It is essential to the essence of their message that the authors appear more devoted 
to dismantling what not to rely on, than to explicating their own basis. However, in 
section A12 (R25) they make an attempt at doing just that. The section is here 
quoted in full in order to show where the weight of its last, almost programmatic, 
lines is derived from: 


ARER, ERIBE: WA, FRc, ARR ka RUHK, FLH., AIRIS 
ZAAK, KAW, WE, A, KK, IAK, EK, EIK. o KAS, EË 
-50 At&t, IEK, Ries, TEAK. 


There is form that has turbulently taken shape. 

It was born before heaven and earth. 

Detached and isolated, 

it stands alone, does not change, 

and is able to serve as mother of the world; 

not yet knowing its name, we label it dao. 

When forced to name it, we call it “great”; 

its greatness, we call “flowing forth”; 

its flowing forth we call “changing course”; 

its changing course we call “returning”. 

Heaven is great; earth is great; dao is great; the king is also great. 
Within the realm, the great number four and the king is one of them. 
Human beings take earth as model; earth takes heaven as model; 
heaven takes dao as model; dao takes being of itself as model. 


The topic of this section is dao. This term is generally understood to be a human 
being’s main source of orientation.” For the Laozi authors, it is simultaneously an 
entity and a way of acting. Its creative impact precedes the world as a mother pre- 
cedes her children, while this impact remains in place, as may a mother, after the 
world has taken form. Dao unfolds in a continuous motion that can only be under- 
stood as circular, reaching from taking form to returning to the root. All the world 
partakes in it, as, noticeably, does the “king”, here to be understood as the institution 
of kingship and government. The four are called great because they are too vague to 


° Examples can be found in A17 (R57) and B4 (R13). 


Examples in the Guodian corpus are “Only after knowing dao will one know how to act” (ANÉ 
ili #24147) (Zun deyi) and “Someone whom it makes happy to hear of dao is fond of humaneness” 
MEMWA, ECKE, (Wuxing 7.44) (Cook 2012: 646; Cook 2012: 519f.; Cook 2012: 
146-50). 
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be described or defined.” Dao’s active presence signifies the ongoing togetherness 
of all that is. Whether as mother of the world or as being part of and acting within 
it, dao is in a mode of self-reliance and said to emulate “being of itself’. As a mode 
of action, this self-reliance becomes manifest in letting things happen. 

The term “being of itself” (ziran H *) is almost as focal in the Guodian texts as 
it is in the received text of the Laozi.” In C1 (R17) it is used as if embedded in 
everyday language: 


RRB, MatEAK A Ath. 


[The ideal ruler] accomplishes affairs and brings achievements to fruition, yet the people 
will all say: I did this of myself. 


It is characteristic of the authors’ language that, despite its high philosophical rank 
as model for dao, ziran is used here to signify the people’s contentment. It occurs 
more formally but with similar intent in the following passage, which A6 and C4 
(R64) have in common: 


FELLA KTR, CEG ZR ONS, CR Za, AEM ALAR, TM 
wis. P 


Thus [the sage] desires not to desire, placing no value on hard-to-obtain goods. He learns 
not to be learned, turning back to where the masses pass by. 
Thus he can assist the myriad things to be of themselves but dares not act upon them. 


Cook’s translation—‘“Thus he can assist in the spontaneity of the myriad things”— 
takes account of the term’s role in the Zhuangzi and Graham’s reading of it: 
“Although it is not easy to offer a definition of Taoism, thinkers classed as philo- 
sophical Taoists do share one basic insight—that, while all other things move spon- 
taneously on the course proper to them, man has stunted and maimed his spontaneous 
aptitude by the habit of distinguishing alternatives, the right and the wrong, benefit 
and harm, self and others, and reasoning in order to judge between them” (Cook 
2012: 242-45; Graham 1986: 6). A good example for what the term stands for in the 
Laozi texts, as well as in the Zhuangzi, is a passage in the Zhuangzi: “When the 


21 Cf. Ames and Hall 2003: 30-33. 


? Perkins sees ziran in the Laozi as a “key metaphysical concept” although it did not become a 
widely used term before the Han dynasty (Perkins 2015). The received text’s “To be sparing with 
words is in accordance with being of oneself” (7f = H %) (section 23) and “Respecting dao and 
honouring virtue are always so of themselves without anyone commanding [people] to do so” GH 
ZF, EZ, KZ ell A A) (section 51) shed no more light on the term’s meaning than do 
the passages of the Guodian texts (Chen 1984: 157; Liu 2014: 79; Chen 1984: 261). For other ways 
of reading the passage at hand see, for instance, Wang who proposes that “self-being [ziran] 
expresses the particular way of being, attitude and behaviour of the myriad beings, the hundred 
clans, or the people in general” (Wang 2015: 414). There does not seem to be any parallel for the 
expression wo ziran as used in C1. Liu therefore sees the need to render the passage as “Then the 
common people all say that I [(the sage) have realized] the principle of ziran” and thereby attri- 
butes unusual insight to the people (Liu 2014: 78). 


3 This is the wording of C4. It is closer to section 64 of the received text than is the wording of A6, 
where the last phrase reads “but is unable to act upon them” (iii JP iE 4%), meaning that the sage 
refrains from common action (wuwei) and thereby makes things be of themselves, as explained in 
Liu 2014: 80. 
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water murmurs it does nothing, the capacity is spontaneous” KA ZIV, FER 


Iti *¥ A &AZ (Guo 1989: 21.716; Graham 1986: 131). This is followed in the 
Zhuangzi by the observation that heaven is high of itself and earth solid of itself. In 
neither case is training involved. This is what is meant in Laozi A12. By taking ziran 
as model, dao remains independent. It becomes active by being itself, in creating as 
well as in maintaining things.” In this dual function, it serves as model for everyone 
and everything else. Irrespective of how we must imagine its creative impact, what 
is important is that its ongoing role is more that of a model than an agent. This, as 
we will see, is also understood to be the impact of a person who acts from an aware- 
ness of dao. 

The grounds where the authors of the Laozi texts see suitable and reliable para- 
bles for human action lie in the sphere of things that are not man-made. This is 
exemplified in images: the vitality of a babe (A18; R55), bellows that document the 
power of emptiness (A13; R5b), or the simile of waters naturally flowing into other 
lower-lying waters (A2; R66 and A10; R32a). The authors show that reasoning must 
not take its clue from the realms of cultural achievement and transmission. This is 
evident when they describe the ideal conduct of “those of old skilled at being men 
of service” (1 2 fa £#) (A5; R15). While this conduct is customarily linked to 
ritual traditions and historical awareness, Laozi A uses the following terms: 


OV UNA EN), FM Poa RO ES, Se OR A Ee, fe Es, 


Tentative—as though crossing a stream in winter. 
Vigilant—as though in fear of surrounding neighbours. 
Dignified—as if a guest. 

Distant—as if breaking away. 

Genuine—like a chunk of wood. 
Undifferentiated—like muddy water. 


The qualities listed are those that a public servant, and thereby the text’s reader, was 
from experience conscious of being in need of.” They are made concrete by images 
of men in naturally difficult situations or of objects that have no value and draw little 
attention. 

In another case the simile of the downhill flow of water initiates a full description 
of how government is to be set up and maintained. The outcome of what is said here 
is not novel or unique. The rulers who are depicted in the Documents know the 
importance of being humble.” The Guodian text Cheng zhi says almost the same 
thing.” What is new and not repeated anywhere else is the idea that tactical political 


?% In a comparative discussion of Chinese “metaphysics”, Perkins seems to slightly oversimplify 
matters: “The role of ziran (self-so) is similar to the role of causa sui (self-caused) in European 
philosophy” (Perkins 2015). This assumes that both traditions share the concept of causality. 

25 From the Mawangdui B manuscript on, the major reading has been wei dao f$M “to practise 
dao” instead of wei shi f& ŒE (cf. Henricks 1990: 216 f.; Wagner 2003: 164). 

26 See, for instance, “He who says that others are not equal to himself comes to ruin” (#3 A204 
4%) (“Zhonghui zhi gao (JK a”) (Legge 1961: 182). 

27™The noble man does not strive to outdo others in [terms of] ritual status” (A F Bie A HSE) 
(Cook 2012: 608f.). In the Cheng zhi these ideas are based on the view that men are all born with 
the same nature and that moral goodness has a powerful social impact. 
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advice can be derived from the observation of natural processes. This thought is 
enhanced in Laozi A2 (R66): 

THE LARS a  UREREAS T, eDikRaAE. PALERE, DR 
Z; RERE, Dba FTZ REREE, RAEE, RERE, REEE, KT% 
MEMIBK, AIRG, WR FRENZ e 


The reason why the rivers and seas rule as king of the hundred streams is because they are 
able to lie below the hundred streams. This is why they are able to rule as kings of the hun- 
dred streams. That the sage is situated before the people is because he puts his self behind 
them; that he is situated above the people is because he places [himself in] his words below 
them. [Although] situated above the people, the people do not think him heavy. [Although] 
situated before the people, the people do not see him as a threat. The world delights in 
advancing him, never tiring of him. Because he does not contend, no one in the world is able 
to contend with him. 


The simile is easy: rivers and seas end up containing much of the water that a region 
contains. This makes them king, just as a ruler succeeds by his control of the peo- 
ple’s labour power and possessions. Rivers and seas succeed due to their geographic 
situation. A ruler is expected to emulate this in social terms by his conduct and lan- 
guage. If he thereby avoids antagonizing his subjects they will “naturally” submit, as 
do the smaller rivers and streams. This will leave the ruler in easy and uncontested 
control. The strength of the simile is enhanced when held against the image of Great 
Yu and his tortured life. He was seen to qualify as an efficient ruler by incessantly 
controlling the flow of waters (Tang Yu zhi dao k5 I2 :Z3Ś, Cook 2012: 553). 


5 Ways of Action 


All Guodian texts deal with the question of how to act with success.” The foremost 
realm of action is the state, where the person who acts is in a leadership position. 
When there is success, the people are harmonious and content and the person of the 
ruler is safe and well. Up to this point the Laozi texts are in agreement with the rest 
of the Guodian corpus. The big difference lies in their vision of how to achieve such 
a good result. They start from the premise that the human condition is exactly the 
same as that of all other living beings.” For them, the people are not much different 
from the myriad things: “I undertake no action and the people transform of them- 
selves” REMIR A(t (A17; R57) or “Therefore the sage í can assist the myriad 
things to be of themselves but cannot act upon them” zetik Œ A RETE A2 AA, 
MIERES (A6; R64b). The idea just cited, that the people’s motivation resembles 


8A term for such action is cheng IÈ “to complete”, as in Laozi A9 (R2), A12 (R25), and B7 
(R45a). 

This agrees with the Zhuangzi: “As a term for the number of things we call them ‘myriad’, and 
man amounts to one of them . . . If you compare him to the myriad things, is he not like the tip of 
a hair on the body of a horse?” J ZGA 2, A i—i... ERR At, AWA ZENS 
IKP? (Guo 1989: 17.564; Graham 1986: 145, modified). 
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that of streams and rivulets, goes in the same direction (A2; R66). This makes men 
things that are stuck in a process between being born and dying, as is everything 
else: 


BoD IF, WR DAMA th, KESZ, (IEA, (A14; R16a) 


As the myriad things arise together, 

stay where you are and watch their return. 
With heaven’s dao in circular motion. 
everything returns to its root. 


In a world where humans blend into the myriad things, the sage leads because he 
understands this to be the case. 

This is very evident in Taiyi shengshui, the short essay that forms one roll of 
strips with Laozi C. It shows how, starting with Great Unity (taiyi X—), water, 
heaven, earth, spirits and other numinous beings, Yin and Yang, the four seasons, 
cold and heat and wet and dry and finally the year come into being. Great Unity is 
termed “mother of the myriad things”, as dao is called in Laozi A12 (R25). After 
giving birth it remains present in all processes of growth and decay, or, more pre- 
cisely, of birth and return (sheng fu ‘E(Z). From the start these two movements are 
joined: “The Great Unity gives birth to water, and water returns to join with the 
Great Unity” just as A12 depicts dao as remaining interwoven with its “children” 
(Cook 2012: 345-48). By means of such cooperation the cosmos is not only initi- 
ated but kept in motion: “Dao that advances seems to retreat” DEDEK (B5; R41) 
(Xing 2014). Perkins shows that images of the world’s beginnings can be loaded 
with metaphysical and religious weight (Perkins 2015). In the materials considered 
here, this weight is light. The authors appear to draft diverse cosmogonic beginnings 
with the intention of enhancing particular social values. Their interest is not in any 
cosmogonic truth, but in a cosmogonic construct’s possible consequences. WANG 
Bo argues convincingly that, by ending the first part of Taiyi shengshui with the 
year, the authors intend to show that cosmic and social order and regularity are the 
aim of the cosmogonic process (Wang 2001a). By concentrating on the second part 
of the essay, Roger Ames shows that its authors mean to explain and advocate the 
value of harmony (Ames 2014). This is also the intention of section 42 of the 
received text, with its highly formalised account of the world’s origin that is not in 
the Guodian texts: “The Way gives birth to unity; unity gives birth to two; two gives 


birth to three; three gives birth to the myriad things” GH4E--, ~4Æ 2, “4R =, = 
Æ W). The focus is the intense togetherness of the myriad things. This leads to 


the conclusion that “the violent do not die a [natural] death” 1RR 4 749 LE 
(Chen 1984: 232). Between the values thus promoted, there is some conflict. The 
orderly year envisaged in the first part of the Taiyi shengshui and the formalism of 
section 42 are alien to dao being of itself, as suggested in A12 (R25). 

The authors of Taiyi shengshui propose that only someone who understands cos- 
mogonic processes may be called a sage (44 FALE -Z is [22]) (Cook 2012: 348). 


Ha 


3 For supplying sheng ® as the first of several missing graphs, see also Meyer 2011: 218-20. 
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In a similar vein, Laozi A12 as quoted above has the king participate in the dao’s 
power to originate and maintain things. Both passages suggest that an awareness of 
the origin of things is a condition for managing them. Thereby the authors extend 
and intensify their proposition that someone’s insight and practical success is geared 
to their attitude to the natural processes around and within them.*! Here lies the 
background of the phrase that the empire must be trusted only to a person who 
shows more concern for himself than for the world (Laozi B4; R13). Self-cultivation 
amounts to increasing and maintaining one’s energy: 


WAGER, Soa. SAME, €F. (AOR) JER E] (B1; R59).” 


In putting people in order and serving [one’s own] nature, there is nothing better than stor- 
ing up. For only by storing up can you be prepared in advance. [Advance preparation] is 
what is known as repeatedly accumulating virtue. 


The authors’ interest is in the psychosomatic rather than the agronomic aspects of 
such “storage”, but not in its technical details. Their topic is the social conduct that 
is its precondition. They suggest a chain of avoidances, from contempt for sensual 
stimulation, to disregard for career opportunities, that are all psychologically linked 
and are all meant to cut off outside impact and thus dependence. Some of this is 
customary, as for instance, are warnings against giving in to likes and dislikes and 
the proposition that efficient leadership centres on the reduction of personal ambi- 
tion (Zun deyi, Cook 2012: 649; Ziyi, Cook 2012: 390-91; Cook 2012: 395-99). In 
the Laozi texts, this advice is grounded in the understanding that one needs enough 
independence “to be what one is” (ziran) if one wants to succeed. For the authors, 
social and political hierarchy, family relations and one’s position in regard to friends 
and peers are no issue, since they all signify entanglements that are to be avoided.” 
The same fundamental disapprobation extends to the relationship between ruler and 
ministers. The only relationship that deserves attention is that between ruler or sage 
and the people. For the question whether an action is appropriate and “successful”, 


3! This proposition is in direct opposition to what other Guodian authors suggest, as can be seen for 
instance in the following statement: “In general, as for dao, techniques of the heart are the main 
thing. Regarding dao’s four techniques it is only the human dao that can be deemed dao . . . Odes, 
Documents, Rituals and Music were all originally born of men.” L3H, OWIE. SEV lit, MEA 
SHS. eB, SB, SEW ES EIS A. (Xing zi ming chu EH MIH) (Cook 2012: 
708-11; Middendorf 2008: 153). The identity of dao’s “four techniques” remains unclear. 

3 The strip is damaged and the last three characters are interpolated on the basis of the received text 
(Cook 2012: 285). Cook’s translation for shitian “serving heaven” is followed here. It is well suited 
to the context of Laozi B and in complete agreement with HANFei’s reading of the passage (in 
Queen’s translation, modified): “‘Serving heaven’ means not pressing to the limit the strength of 
your hearing and eyesight, and not exhausting the faculties of your knowledge and understanding” 
MIREKA, AEH ZOD, PRZE. (Chen 1974: 20.349; Queen 2013: 234). The 
phrase “accumulating virtue” agrees with the mention of virtue (de 1$) in B8 (R54) where it is said 
to result from self-cultivation, in other words to emanate from practising dao (Chan 2013: 20). The 
term de is rarely used in Laozi A, B and C. 


3 This does not mean that the authors ignore the existence of institutions that structure social life. 
The contrast between civil and military affairs is well observed, as is the distinction that exists 
between household, village, state and empire or “all-under-heaven”’. 
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the reaction of the people is decisive. The people figure here, as elsewhere in pre- 
Qin texts, as the testing ground for social thought and are the same difficult and 
hard-to-predict entity. For taming them, the Laozi authors take the important step of 
stressing their similarity to the myriad things, as we have seen. The person who 
leads them is, in the Laozi texts’ diction, a “sage”. While this term quietly includes 
the disregard for social status that is expressed in the Zhuangzi, a sage is in a non- 
ostentatious manner as reluctantly self-confident as is the Confucius of the Analects. 
The sage knows how the myriad things function and thereby knows how to motivate 
the people. On this basis he can rule them. 

From this account of how to act, it is clear that the Laozi texts have no space for 
moral norms. In the discourse of pre-Qin times, these norms are situated in the 
world of learning and skilful argument differentiation, as is well observed in the 
Zhuangzi. This discourse is grounded in the assumption of the radical superiority of 
human beings over all other living things and leads to the conclusion that men who 
make the most of this superiority by cherishing humaneness can expect to prosper 
(Ziyi, Cook 2012: 387f.). For the authors of the Laozi texts, this proposition is based 
on mistaken principles: 

RPMaAR Zeb, HO; ese, Ie. AE th, We ZHR, Be 

MEZA th, rey PAL, ee ZH, See ZB, ED AS, íT 

‘eZ. BOM Rha, PMP RH, BOMB. AMER arth, EARR, (A9; 

R2 

ae everyone in the world knows the beautiful as beautiful, ugliness comes into 
being. When everyone knows the good, non-good comes into being. Such is the mutual 
generation of being and nothingness, the mutual completion of difficult and easy, the mutual 
formation of long and short, the mutual fulfilment of high and low, the mutual harmonizing 
of tones and voices, the mutual pursuit of what precedes and follows. Therefore the sage 
engages in matters that do not entail doing anything, imparts instruction without uttering 
words. As for the myriad things he is active but does not originate them; has an impact but 


lays no claim on them; He finishes something but does not dwell on it. For only because he 
does not dwell on it, does it not go away. 


an 


This section is as basic on the question of how to act as section A12, quoted above, 
is on the question of how to know. The first two lines show that when we start dif- 
ferentiating things, for instance by supplying them with names, we create a reality 
that is in complete opposition to our intention. By choosing value judgements as 
initial examples, the authors direct their argument against the majority of the 
Guodian authors, whose intention is precisely to name the good. The next six 
phrases give concrete examples for the mutual dependence of polar positions. Once 
something is set up, it entails its opposite, just as the birth of something entails its 
death. This dependence is a decisive factor of human action. It can hamper the 
course of an action or push it forward, depending on how those who act situate 
themselves. That is why the sage “refrains from doing anything” (wuwei 4&3) or, 
with Hansen, from “deeming”, which is another word for fixing things (Hansen 
1992: 213). As Ltu Xiaogan puts it: “Numerous sentences and phrases indicate that 
Laozi aims to promote the effectual act and behaviour in an irregular way” (Liu 
2014: 85). Examples cover a range of possibilities, from “The best thing is to 
achieve success and then cease” C#M CL) (A4; R30) to “Thus the sage refrains 
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from doing anything and so brings no ruin; clings to nothing and so has no loss” Ge 
JEA C, Het Me, CH, eT" A) (A6; R64b). The expression “to refrain from 
doing anything” points to a way of acting that is as close to spontaneity as an action 
can be. In the Laozi’s vocabulary, the two expressions wuwei and ziran are intimate 
partners, one more situated in the realm of human action, the other more in the dao- 
given state of things.” There is even a passage that may create the impression that 
the two are linked as cause and effect (A7; R37 Cook 2012: 245-47): 


WEA fs th; REES, MER Yo A 16.35 


Dao constantly refrains from doing anything. Were lords and kings able to uphold dao, the 
myriad things would transform of themselves. 


This impression is mistaken, since dao itself is said to emulate spontaneity. 
Concepts, if one wants to use the term, are in circular arrangement and signify 
mutual impact. The authors’ interest is not what the world is, but how it works.*° 


6 The Guodian Connection 


It has been attempted here to show that the philosophical core of Laozi A, B, and C 
is fully identical with that of the received text of the Laozi. This entails that what the 
three texts propagate is substantially and systematically different from what is in the 
rest of the Guodian corpus. This point has been under intense discussion. That the 
Guodian texts use less aggressive expressions than the received text when dismissing 
ideas of moral philosophy has attracted much attention.*” An example is Laozi A1: 


RSE, ESAT. AALS SEA, A. MARE, RET 8 


Abolish knowledge and discard the setting of distinctions and the people will benefit a 
hundred fold. Abolish skills and discard profit, and there will be no robbers and bandits. 


*4Lai views the two terms as correlated ethical concepts (Lai 2007). 


The first line in section 37 of the received text reads more fully: “Dao constantly refrains from 
doing anything and yet there is nothing that does not get done” 3H fi HESS MN ME ANTS (Chen 1984: 
209). The full formula is contained in B2 in roughly the same form as in section 48 of the received 
text, as has been explained in Henricks 2000: 87f. Ltso Mingchun and others have maintained that 
only Legalist impact at a later stage added the full formula to the Laozi (Liao 1999). Should other 
contrasts between Laozi A and B be revealed the omission may prove more meaningful. As it 
stands, the two Laozi texts seem to supplement rather than contradict each other. 


3% Ames and Hall call the framework for the interdependency of binaries and things in general 
“process cosmology“and thereby avoid the assumption that the Laozi authors deal with ontological 
categories (Ames and Hall 2003: 80f. and 14f.). This drastically reinterprets the term 
“cosmology”. 

37 Cur Renyi sees changes in content between the Guodian and the Mawangdui manuscripts of the 
Laozi (Cui 1998: 31 f.). Guo Yi, DING Sixin and others propose that Laozi A, B and C do not 
oppose morality (Guo 1999; Ding 2000: 69). 

38 Cook persuasively defends his reading of the last two characters (Cook 2012: 227). The editors 
of the Wenwu edition read xiao zi #2% “filial piety and paternal affection”, as does the received 
text. 
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Abolish artfulness and discard deception and the people will again [become as] young 
children. 


Section 19 of the received text reads (Chen 1984: 136): 
BERR, RAA. BASES, REFR, WREN, KRES. 


Abolish wisdom and discard knowledge and the people will benefit a hundred fold. Abolish 
humaneness and discard rightness and the people will again show filial piety and paternal 
affection. Abolish skills and discard profit and there will be no robbers and bandits. 


The received text pointedly puts the norms of humaneness and rightness on the 
same level as skills and profit, adding that they prevent proper family coherence, 
which is another cherished Confucian value. The wording of Laozi 19 is indeed 
more polemical than that of Laozi Al, which objects only to “knowledge” and “set- 
ting distinctions”. Still, Confucian thinkers consider these two intellectual disci- 
plines to be valuable, while throughout the Laozi they are not seen as such. Moreover, 
the hope that the people will become like young children reveals some antagonism 
against education, which is another Confucian value. 

In the Guodian texts of the Laozi, humaneness and rightness occur only in Laozi 
C1 (R18): 


KAČ, KACK. KADM, KAFR. HAE [R ES] IEG. 


Therefore, when great dao is abandoned, humaneness and rightness come into being. When 
the six relations are not in harmony, filial piety and paternal affection come into being. 
When state and household [are in turmoil], upright ministers come into being. 


Section 18 of the received text has the additional line “when perception and knowl- 
edge appear, great artfulness comes into being” and does not have the particle yan 
fs. With Li Ruohui and others, Cook convincingly argues that yan is to be under- 
stood as a conjunction (LI Ruohui 2004; Cook 2012: 311). Other scholars under- 
stand yan as marking a question, which would give this reading of the first sentence: 
“If great dao were abandoned, where would humaneness and rightness be?” (Ding 
2000: 71 and cf. Lı Ruohui 2004: 47). The problem with this reading of the passage 
is not only linguistic. A positive evaluation of these moral norms contradicts the 
Laozi’s premises and principles.“ However, from a Confucian perspective, the 
wording of C1 is less offensive, just as that of Al is. Suggestions as to why this is 
the case are necessarily geared to a scholar’s view on the origin and early history of 
the various Laozi texts. It seems plausible that polemics used in defence of a posi- 
tion play a bigger role once this position has been established and is criticized than 


3 Section 18 of the received text reads: KER, AC, SAI, AIA, ABE A, ES; B 
RAL, AIEEE. (Chen 1984: 134). 

“A third frequently quoted passage documents the same moderation that is in place in the first 
example. Section 5 of the received text starts with saying that neither heaven and earth nor the sage 
are humane, since both treat the myriad things and the people as if they were straw dogs. This is 
not contained in Laozi A16, which begins with the second half of section 5 and the observation that 
heaven and earth that contain much empty space between them are like bellows. 
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when it is set up, that is, after the late fourth century BCE when the Guodian manu- 
scripts were written. 

For scholars like CHEN Guying, who sees the propagation of morality and cul- 
ture as a project in which Daoists and Confucians did and must join forces, the more 
conciliatory wording of Al and C1 is of particular importance (Chen 1999a). He 
also pays much attention to the wording of A20: 


Le, KH, Set. KELDERS, AERE, 4 


Returning is the movement of dao; being weak is how it functions. The things of this world 
are born from something [which in turn] is born from nothing. 


The character you 47 in the last sentence is an interpolation based on the wording of 
the received text of Sect. 40, starting with the Mawangdui versions. The Guodian 
manuscript has no sign of a repetition mark. CHEN Guying argues that there is no 
reason to add this mark (Chen 1999a). In his view, the text proposes that both being 
and nothingness are attributes of dao without one taking priority, as would necessar- 
ily be the consequence were one born of the other. Cook and others point to the 
syntactic awkwardness that would result if the two sentences were left unconnected 
(Cook 2012: 282). As in the previous examples from the realm of moral philoso- 
phy, the reading established by the Wenwu editors and retained by Cook concurs in 
content with the rest of Laozi A and the other Laozi texts. The passage vibrates with 
the dynamic strength of nothingness and, in consequence, with that of negation, as 
do all versions of the Laozi texts.* To approach “being” from the angle of “nothing- 
ness” is as central to the authors’ method of thinking and principles of analysis as it 
is to the way of expressing their thoughts. It is apparent in nearly all sections of the 
three Guodian texts and is part and parcel of “the Daoist theory of the reversal of 
opposites” (Hansen 1992: 223). 

Interpretative details notwithstanding, there seems to be wide-ranging agreement 
among Chinese scholars that, in the Guodian corpus, Confucians and Daoists prac- 
tise a cooperative approach to solving issues. This thesis is also defended when 
scholars argue that there are distinctly Daoist trends in the supposedly Confucian 
texts of the corpus. The Xing zi ming chu Vt Hi fit Hi has been at the centre of detect- 
ing non-Confucian elements, led by CHEN Guying, who sees a resemblance to the 


“'Section 40 reads QHZ); AELH. KR PREIS , HENE. (Chen 1984: 223). 
“CHEN Wei discusses the linguistic and conceptual difficulties of the manuscript’s wording. He 
reads the last phrase as “they are also born of nothingness” [52]/E//$4@ (Chen 2010: 245-49). For 
translating you and wu Graham’s rendering of “something” and “nothing”, or “presence and 
absence” in Cook’s translation, are other options (Graham 1989: 225). “Being” and “nothingness” 
have here been chosen to hint at the terms’ ontological potential and the strength of their dynamic 
component. 


4 This emerges in ways of action, as we have seen above, and is for example expressed in the fol- 
lowing passage: “Serve no end and you will take over the world” (LAC 4+} F) (A17; R57). A 
mode of nothingness is also manifest in the sage’s personal excellence: “Thus it will be impossible 
to either hold you dear or hold you distant, impossible to either profit you or harm you; impossible 
to either esteem you or disparage you” (KAS PJS MIA, JKA TÍS AE, ANT ET A, ARASH 
MSE, ANP SEL, IASS Laozi A16; R56). 
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Zhuangzi in the text’s positive concept of ging (affection) (Chen 1999b).* For Laozi 
A, B and C, he argues that a historical Laozi was in basic agreement with the histori- 
cal figure of Confucius and that therefore the Daoist concept of dao contains moral 
norms like humaneness and rightness (Chen 1999a).* This argument is closely 
geared to fault lines in late Warring States intellectual history and the rivalry between 
adherents and opponents of a social and political order that relied on the personal 
excellence and responsible conduct of the men in charge. From this perspective, the 
togetherness of the corpus is easy to detect. All Guodian texts want a ruler to behave 
in an exemplary fashion and intend to bring this about. Some texts, the three Laozi 
texts among them, take a larger run-up than do others and therefore cover much 
more philosophical ground. However, all philosophical attempts result in advising 
the person in charge and his staff on how to govern. The coherence of the corpus 
stems from the fact that its texts see the person of the ruler as crucial and suggest 
that the people will submit once they are impressed by his conduct.“ Confucians see 
the need to enhance this impact by institutions that for the Daoists are just more 
man-made things that prevent spontaneity from unfolding. They trust that the ruler 
who intensely models himself along the lines of natural processes will, with the 
same intensity, induce the people to do likewise. However, Confucians and Daoist 
agree that, for any ruler or person of authority, self-cultivation is the key to success 
and part company only on the question of what this cultivation entails. 


“4 CHEN Guying quotes Zhuangzi’s advice “to rely only on the affections of the disposition that one 
has been given” EHEM Z tii IN E (Guo 1989: 8.327). X1Ao Hanming also sees hints in the 
Xing zi ming chu of Zhuangzi’s proposition that all beings, not just humans, have obtained their 
disposition from heaven (Xiao 2000). GAo Huaping detects traces of the Laozi texts’ disregard for 
morality in the Xing zi ming chu, despite the fact that this text analyses the human disposition in 
preparation for suggesting that everyone must be rigidly educated by scriptures, music and ritual 
(Gao 2000). 


45 Guo Yi also arrives at the conclusion that the Guodian Laozi texts take a positive attitude towards 
the behavioural norms that Confucian thinkers have propagated and that controversies between 
Daoists and Confucians are not original but a later historical development (Guo 1999: 130, 144). 
In the same vein, DING Sixin proposes that the Laozi texts found in Guodian are derived from 
Confucian thought and that the later antagonism between the two schools is only the result of 
teachings by Mengzi and Zhuangzi (Ding 2000: 69-72). Lı Cunshan sees much mutual impact 
between the two schools and argues that all Guodian manuscripts were the product of Chu 
Confucians (Li 2000-2001). XIE Junzhi proposes that there is a special relationship between the 
Confucians and Daoists present in the Guodian corpus (Xie 2008: 1-5). Slingerland adds a new 
perspective by arguing that a search for “moral spontaneity” is present in many Guodian texts: “I 
believe that the Laozi was included in the reading material that the Guodian tomb occupant was to 
ponder in the afterlife because it takes a fairly clear position on the problem [of moral spontaneity], 
arguing that striving itself should be done away with” (Slingerland 2008: 249). 


4 For more ways of reading the Laozi‘s political philosophy, see Csikszentmihalyi 2014. 
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7 Conclusion 


We may conclude that Daoist thought as it appears in the Guodian corpus shuns the 
detailed analysis of human relations and the concepts that were developed for this 
purpose. Instead, thinkers use terms and images taken from experiencing, observing 
and analysing the power manifest in natural processes. For conveying their insights, 
they choose poetic modes of expression where words play various roles and have a 
more versatile presence than in learned discussions. This choice is programmatic. 
The authors of the Laozi texts not only express themselves in a language of their 
own creation, they attack the dangerous misrepresentations that are conveyed by 
educated language and, with it, by the fundus of traditional knowledge. This leaves 
the authors with a seemingly narrow platform for constructing their own thoughts 
and consequently much of their philosophical activity lies in deconstructing the 
thoughts of others. However, in the empty space that is thus achieved, they set up a 
few principles of lasting importance. They start from the thesis that reliable—in 
other words practical—knowledge stems only from experiencing one’s existence 
and with this from an awareness of the inner nexus between one’s own vitality and 
surrounding things and processes. The authors of the Laozi texts share this insight 
with Zhuangzi. They experiment with radically new ways of expression to concep- 
tualise this experience. As a result they manage to clarify two points. The first is that 
to act by means of intentional steering that remains outside of the things acted on is 
necessarily futile. Actions can only succeed when guided by “being of oneself” 
(ziran) in regard to one’s own person and simultaneously in regard to the things or 
people one acts on. While this insight may be of proverbial provenance and was 
often seen as a regular factor of everyday life, the Daoists placed it squarely within 
the realm of social philosophy and thereby in continuous constructive competition 
with the highly sophisticated moral or utilitarian demands of other thinkers. 
Secondly, from the perspective of natural processes, human beings are primarily 
things that were born and will die, like all other beings. Simple as it seems, this view 
of the world was a distinctive contribution to philosophical argumentation and had 
considerable repercussions. When seen as primarily embedded in their own natural 
life cycle, the life of human beings follows different rules from the life of those 
whose course is defined by a web of social contacts and expectations. Social and 
gender distinctions are lessened, cultural achievements become irrelevant, political 
institutions superfluous and attention to one’s own body and soul become fully 
justified. 
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Chapter 10 A 
“Sagacity” and the Heaven-Human chee 
Relationship in the Wuxing F.T 


Erica Brindley 


The Guodian texts that appear to follow a Ruist line of thought are noteworthy in 
their special emphasis on the link between the divine world of Heaven and the world 
of humans. The Wuxing text is one of the main Guodian texts that clearly empha- 
sizes the divine—human connection, attempting to weave human behaviour into the 
larger fabric of a cosmos that is at once spiritual and ethical (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 
1998). This chapter examines the way in which the author of the Guodian Wuxing 
outlines the wuxing (or five virtues) in terms of internal, psychological sources of 
realization, especially those that he links to the divine realm of Heaven. I focus in 
particular on the concept of sagacity (sheng #2) as an ethical ideal associated with 
an individual’s moral psychology and connection to the Divine. Sagacity gains 
meaning precisely by merging human, mundane realms of knowledge and morality 
with the subtle characteristics of the spiritual realm (i.e., “Heaven’s Way” tian dao 
Kis). This analysis of sagacity and the human-divine relationship demonstrates 
how some early Chinese Ruist thinkers rationalized their ethics in terms of a larger 
cosmology that could be accessed through every individual’s psyche, inner 
resources, and inward-oriented practice. 

The Wuxing text of the Guodian corpus provides insight into the ways in which 
Ruist thinkers tried to spiritualize and ground their approaches in a fundamentally 
religious orientation, centered on an inward-oriented practice in addition to the 
Ruist mainstays of ritual and music. Wuxing, which might be translated as The Five 
Conducts is a short text (relative to the transmitted corpus) that outlines and 
describes the relevance of the following five conducts of excellence and signs of 
cultivation: benevolence (ren {—), justice (yi #8), propriety (li #2), wisdom (zhi #4), 
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and sagacity (sheng ¥Œ).! The title, Five Conducts, is important because it 
immediately challenges the reader to think about virtues, such as the five attributes 
and traits just listed, in terms of conducts (xing), at once linking outer manifestations 
of behaviour (conducts) with inner attitudes and characteristics. The fifth conduct, 
sagacity (sheng), seems to be an addition or innovation to the traditional ren-yi (ren 
benevolence, yi justice), li-zhi (li propriety, zhi wisdom) pairings we find in the 
Mencius and other texts of the Warring States period. Not coincidentally, it serves as 
the central, key element of the five, thus altering the more common pairings and 
fitting them into a cosmological context and array of five, rather than four. This 
effectively begs comparison with other, contemporaneous Five Phases schemes, in 
which a fifth attribute—earth—holds the most esteemed position at the center. 

In texts like the Mozi, Mencius, Zhuangzi and Laozi, which all contain moral 
claims, some of which may have predated or been contemporaneous with the com- 
pilation of the Wuxing during the Warring States period, the usual pairings of moral 
principles and cultural practices is ren-yi and li-zhi. These mostly only occur in 
pairs but sometimes more rarely as a list of four.” I will show that the fifth virtue 
outlined in the Wuxing text—sagacity—trepresents an alternative approach to an 
emerging pantheon of virtues, elevating and imbuing value into the process of self- 
cultivation by linking humans to Heaven and its divine, moral realm. By highlight- 
ing sagacity, I argue, the author of the text presents an interesting theory of cosmic 
harmony associated with the net musical effect of all five virtues interacting together. 
When the interaction is harmonious, the noble man (junzi Æ T) might create a live 
axis linking the human realm perfectly to the divine realm. Moreover, given that 
harmonies in pentatonic music are often grounded in a perfect fifth, this Ruist for- 
mulation on the harmonization of moral values reveals an appreciation of ritualistic, 
salubrious forms of court music (based in the pentatonic scale) as a chief metaphor 
for the divine potential of the human experience.* 


'The standard, academic translation for wuxing in Warring States thought is “five phases,” referring 
to a particular ca. fourth to third centuries BCE development in cosmology that explains all natural 
phenomena in terms of set relationships among the five primary elements water, earth, metal, 
wood, and fire. The Guodian Wuxing text, however, is an exception to this, perhaps because at the 
time of its composition the concept of wuxing was still being debated and developed, and was not 
at all settled. We might therefore wish to view the Guodian concept of wuxing as a challenge to 
contemporary concepts of wuxing, in which the author consciously attempts to redefine xing in 
terms of moral attributes, and not amoral natural processes. Scott Cook has translated the title as 
“Five Conducts,” showing how the text defines xing by referencing the “Virtuous Conducts” (de 
zhi xing EZ 4T). 

? Intriguingly, the Analects does not once contain the pairings ren-yi or li-zhi, let alone the four listed 
together. We see all four together as a list in Mencius 6A6 and 7A21 and once in the Liji’s “Sangfu” 
#2 fk chapter. Most of the focus in the Mencius, however, is more exclusively on the pairing ren-yi, 
which occurs over twenty times in the text. In Mozi and Zhuangzi as well, ren-yi occurs over twenty 
times in each text, while /i-zhi makes no appearance. Of the texts in the Guodian corpus, however, 
Five Conducts is not the only one to highlight the term sheng 42. In Tang Yu zhi Dao the author often 
makes parallel statements using the terms sheng and ren {— as a philosophical pair. 


37 am not the first to talk about the text’s links to music, which are certainly not subtle and pervade 
the text. Cook relates “happiness” to “musical contentment” (le 4) and also translates ji da cheng 
HEKER as “assembled the great symphony” (Cook 2012: 1:467, 469-70). 
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It is important to note that as an attribute and conduct, sagacity does not represent 
earth, the central phase of the non-anthropomorphic five phases as represented by 
what we have come to know as the standard five-phase cosmology of the later 
Warring States and early imperial periods. Rather, it refers to a human—Heaven con- 
nection and the divinity within individuals. Let us therefore begin our discussion by 
analyzing the role of sagacity as an attribute of Heaven that affirms the human- 
divine connection. This distinction is most clearly articulated in the text through its 
statements contrasting the human way (ren dao i) with the Heavenly Way (tian 
dao Ki). 

The text begins by enumerating the Five Conducts in light of a special distinction 
between types of conduct: A conduct is considered to be virtuous only if it first takes 
shape from within a person. 

IBIS AG ZB IT, IBIS ING IT. FET IS A ZB ZT, 
{To TIBIA ZEIT, MEINZ. BBA CET, 
{To HEIGIR AGA Z 183 ZT, HIRI AG ZEA 
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If benevolence takes shape from within, we call it a “virtuous conduct”; if it does not take 
shape from within, we [simply] call it a “conduct.” If propriety takes shape from within, we 
call it a “virtuous conduct”; if it does not take shape from within, we [simply] call it a “con- 
duct.” If ritual takes shape from within, we call it a “virtuous conduct”; if it does not take 
shape from within, we [simply] call it a “conduct.” If knowledge takes shape from within, 
we call it a “virtuous conduct”; if it does not take shape from within, we [simply] call it a 
“conduct.” 


I stop here, even though the text goes on to define the fifth conduct of Sagacity, to 
make a quick point. While “one’s central heart” (zhong xin Ù) is not the phrase 
used at this point in the text, it is used very shortly later in reference to thoughts, 
emotions, and moral inclinations. The reader might therefore be justified to assume 
that when something “takes shape from within” (xing yu nei YAW), this refers 
specifically to its “taking shape from within one’s central heart” (xing yu zhong xin 
FERS HHL). 

Also, in these first few phrases, we note an important distinction between virtuous 
conducts that stem from an internalized source of moral motivation within, and 
conducts that do not stem from such a source of moral virtue within.* The latter 
might be understood in the contemporary world as “behaviouristic,” insofar as only 
the external form of one’s behaviour is what is being discussed. Conduct that is not 
first shaped in one’s heart is merely “conduct,” without a deeper, moral and psycho- 
logical element to it. What is special regarding the distinction between virtuous 
conduct and mere, behaviouristic conduct, then, is the inner or psychological aspect 


“Tn the fourth century BCE, we see the development of debates concerning morality in relation to 
inner and outer sources of the self. The language of nei/wai (inner/outer) becomes prevalent 
throughout in the literature, and differences in opinion arise about whether something like sagacity 
counts as a virtuous conduct when it does not take shape from within. The Mawangdui version of 
this text differs from the Guodian version on sagacity taking shape within, which might suggest 
that various people thought differently on this point (Csikszentmihalyi 2004: 312-14). 
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of the former, which, the author clearly states, is deserving of the adjectival modifier 
virtuous (de $). 

When individuals in ancient China attained De-virtue, this involved much more 
than just simple virtuous conduct; there were deeply spiritual aspects as well. The 
use of De-virtue/virtuous in the Guodian Wuxing reflects this spiritual meaning as 
well. Indeed, as the most important individual conduct, sagacity gains value pre- 
cisely because of its special connection to De-virtue and the spiritual realm. This 
becomes clear immediately after the above comments on the formation of the four 
virtuous conducts. 

The first section of the text provides the definitive theme of the entire text. A fifth 
attribute, namely, Sagacity, defies the dichotomy of inner/outer by always remain- 
ing the same: “If sagacity takes shape from within, we call it a ‘virtuous conduct’; 
if it does not take shape from within, we [nevertheless] call it a ‘virtuous conduct’” 
EEAS ZIT, AGI WZ EZ ]íT). Unlike the other four conducts, 
Sagacity maintains a unique, intrinsic connection to virtuous behaviour, whether or 
not it takes shape from within an individual. But why? In the very next line of the 
text, we learn that it is because Sagacity is an attribute belonging to the spiritual 
realm—a supernatural attribute, so to speak, that is associated with Heaven’s Way: 
“The virtuous conducts are five in number, when all are in harmony with each other, 
this is called ‘De-virtue’; when four conducts are in harmony with each other, this 
is called ‘goodness.’ Goodness is the human way; Virtue is the Heavenly Way” (4% 
24TH, Mis 2, TM Ce. MH, AGL. W, REE). 

In the very first section of the text, the author proclaims the central theme of the 
Wuxing through the distinction between the human way Ai and the Heavenly Way 
KI“. Of note is the fact that while the first four virtuous conducts mentioned are 
indeed virtuous when taken in and of itself (de #), they do not constitute De-virtue 
as a whole when harmonized together as four. Rather, as the above statement makes 
clear, “when all are in harmony with each other, this is called ‘De-virtue’” (2:2 {T 
Th, ARAZ #4). In other words, all Five Conducts must harmonize together to cre- 
ate a perfect whole, and only then is the human—divine gap breached and De-virtue 
manifested. 

The distinction between the human way and the Heavenly Way seems to drive 
the author to discuss Five Conducts, rather than four, in the first place. Given that 
the Five Virtuous Conducts are what define the Heavenly Way, and that the four 
virtuous conducts, even when harmonized together, do not make the cut, there 
should be something very special not just about the number five, but about the par- 
ticular trait that defines the Fifth Virtuous Conduct: Sagacity. But what is Sagacity 
in the text? What kind of position does it hold in relation to the other four? The fol- 
lowing analysis demonstrates the specific ways that Sagacity is described in the text 


5It is helpful to differentiate the two types of de # in the text by referring to de of the human Way 
adjectivally, as a virtuous conduct, on the one hand, and De-virtue of Heaven’s Way, as a noun that 
describes a sacred way of being in the world. Similarly, in this chapter I will capitalize all letters 
that refer to the sacred realm in some way, so as to help clarify the crucial distinction between 
human and Heaven in the text. 
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that set it apart as not just the fifth in a series of five types of mental processes and 
their outward expressions in behaviour (conduct), but as a trait that occupies a sepa- 
rate, higher category of its own; that of the divine realm of Heaven. 


1 Aurality, Musical Harmony, and the Divine 


Sagacity represents the crown jewel of the virtues in this text. But it does not merely 
top the other virtues; it is what holds them together as a single harmony, infusing the 
entire package of five with an extraordinary, numinous quality and power. As many 
commentators have noted, the Wuxing draws upon an intriguing musical metaphor 
found in the Odes to explain this special status, thereby underscoring a fundamental 
difference between purely human vs. human—Heaven processes and ways of being 
(Cook 2012: 1:469—70; Csikszentmihalyi 2004). This metaphor involves the bronze 
bell and the jade chimestone. The text indicates that in certain forms of ritual music, 
the proper interplay of instruments involved the sounding of the bronze bell and the 
striking of the jade chimestones. While the text is unclear as to the exact sequence 
of this sounding, it does show that the two would have been struck so that there was 
an overlap of sound at some point. By overlapping the sound of the bronze bell with 
the jade stones, one would create not merely the sound of two distinct instruments 
playing together, but an intensified harmony of blended, deep reverberations and 
clear tones. 

The author describes this process in the following terms: 
TAMER, AG. oe th. KA, Bh. MAH. mm AU. Ae 
E, MARE MERZ. $ 


“A bronze bell and a jade chimestone causing it to resound”; this describes a virtuous 
person. A bronze bell is “goodness.” A jade tone is “Sagacity.” Goodness is the human way, 
and virtue is Heaven’s Way. Only when there is a person of De-virtue will there be “A 
bronze bell and a jade chimestone causing it to resound.” 


This musical metaphor has much explanatory power. It artfully depicts how the 
morality of “person of De-virtue” expresses itself outwardly. In the musical interac- 
tion, the jade tone envelops the sound of a bronze bell with reverberations that 
magnify the sonic interaction between bell and chimestones. Unlike the metaphors 
for De-virtue used in the Analects, such as the Pole Star around which all planetary 
bodies naturally revolve or the wind that bends the grass below as it blows, this 
metaphor involves the clear agency of both interacting objects, the ringing bronze 
bell, and the jade stone that not only chimes but also enhances the very sound of the 
bell through its reverberations.’ 

If we follow the structure of this musical metaphor, we see that Sagacity 
(associated with the jade tone) harmonizes with goodness in such a manner that 


°Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 149 (Slip 9). For a great discussion of this, see Csikszentmihalyi 
2004: 81, 84-85. 


TSee Analects 2.1 and 12.19, respectively. 
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goodness reverberates and, along with Sagacity, produces that which is in tune with 
the basic Way of Heaven: De-virtue. The “person of De-virtue,” then, is like the 
numinous agency of a jade tone, which embodies Sagacity. Such a person brings out 
the best in every interaction, magnifying what is “good” and turning it into something 
even more lustrous, he who has “De-virtue.” Sagacity, Heaven, and De-virtue are 
therefore all implicated in the image of this Virtuous Person, who has departed from 
the purely human realm to cleave along an exceptional, divinely motivated path. 

Since De-virtue is associated with Heaven, one might at this point ask why it is 
that the four virtuous conducts, each virtuous in its own way, might not count as also 
being divine and a part of the Way of Heaven. The answer to this seems to be that 
there are conducts and traits that can be described as “virtuous,” and these might 
eventually be transformed into Heavenly De-virtue, but only sagacious conduct 
might be considered divinely virtuous from start to finish. In accordance with the 
text’s statements about the four vs. Five Virtuous Conducts, then, it makes sense to 
think of Sagacity as the defining feature of that which belongs to Heaven, and saga- 
cious conduct as something distinct from mere virtuous conduct. 

The author’s emphasis on the Heavenly Way is, I think, one of the more intriguing 
aspects of the message in the Wuxing. The author is not merely content to outline 
conducts and various sequences of emotional states that might help develop morality 
and a moral stance in the individual. Instead, he goes out of his way to distinguish 
between the human and Heavenly Way, and to show that the noble man goes beyond 
one to embrace the other. The text, which is replete with numerous chains of 
emotional and cognitive states, each leading to the next in a subtly changing series, 
does more than provide fun lists and sequences of the psychic realm. Indeed, the 
author very specifically shows how those aspects of our mundane, human psychology 
can be transformed along two tracks: that of the human, moral way, and that of the 
divinely inspired, moral Way. By revealing that moral psychology can be rooted in 
the divine (i.e., a Heavenly Way), the author legitimizes typical, Confucian virtues 
according to a moral and religious metaphysics of resonant harmony. Sagacity, no 
less, is the key to such a harmony. 

Just as the jade tone helps create a reverberating harmony between musical 
instruments, Sagacity helps create an overall, moral, and perfectly resonant har- 
mony between the human and numinous realms. Building on the notion of the 
divine harmony caused by jade chimestones, the author further accentuates the 
human—Heaven distinction via another metaphor, this time concerning our senses of 
sight and sound: the “appearance of jade” (yu se + f) vs. the “tone of jade” (yu yin 
E). Yet again, it is Sagacity that represents the divine and numinous, which is 
perceived primarily through the ear via the tone of jade, rather than through the eye: 

BECAME, TEU, TERIA Is, PERR, UE, a, KARI 

É, WHE. 

The thinking of Sagacity is direct*; direct, it takes form; taking form, one does not 
forget; not forgetting, one is aurally attuned; aurally attuned, one hears the Way of the noble 


*The graph in the Guodian manuscript has been transcribed, and hence translated, in many ways. 
In this paper I follow Csikszentmihalyi’s understanding of the graph in question as jing {% (direct) 
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man. When one hears the Way of the noble man, jade intones. When jade intones, it takes 
form, taking form, then there is Sagacity. 


This passage appears to be circuitous, starting with “the thinking of Sagacity” and 
ending again with “Sagacity,” and in a crucial way it is. But instead of a circle lead- 
ing back to the same exact point and phenomenon, what the author describes is 
more like a spiral progression from Point A to Point A1. Indeed, as time progresses 
the series of mental processes that began with a type of sagacious thinking (Point A) 
leads to a general state of being, also sagacious in quality (Point A1). Along the way, 
we move from thought processes to aural attunement and then, lastly, to a way of 
being, perhaps best described as one in which we embrace a certain, elevated, moral 
knowledge and awareness in the world. 

There is something unique about jade as a material. In early China, jade disks 
and other objects were considered to have special, numinous properties, and they 
were often laid upon or placed inside the mouths of corpses during burial.” Although 
the exact purpose of such objects is still disputed, their association with the spiritual 
realm and the body is undeniable. The Wuxing verifies this special status of jade by 
linking the jade tone with Heaven, Sagacity, and sagacious De-virtue. The linkage 
of jade to tones and the sonic realm is special as well; its tones have ethereal power 
and impact, imbuing our bodies and mental worlds with a touch of the divine. 

So far, it is clear from the musical metaphors invoked in the Wuxing text that the 
numinous and Heavenly qualities of jade are more exclusively associated with the 
aural aspects of its tone, as in the example of the jade chimestone above. In contrast 
to this, when the text refers to “the appearance of jade,” this is but a visual cue and 
marker of human moral attainment, not an aural trace of Heavenly inspiration. This 
is especially apparent in the following statement from the text about knowing, in the 
sense of being able to recognize, the worthy man (xian ren ® A) when you encoun- 
ter him: “If you see and know it [i.e., that he is worthy], then this is wisdom. If you 
hear and know it, then this is Sagacity” (5lifg Az, #tH. HIZ, 1t). 
Here, the faculties of sight and hearing are hierarchically arranged so that knowl- 
edge obtained through hearing is Sagacity, which is categorically different from and 
occupies a superior position to knowledge obtained through seeing, which is 
wisdom. 

In another passage, the author of Wuxing suggests that divinity can only be 
apperceived through the psycho-spiritual, aural embodiment of “attunement” (cong 
H), and not the more visual understanding associated with “clarity” (ming 4), 
which is again relegated to the mundane realm of morality: 

HATE. IMA, St. SEA. WTZ, RE. ATM, 4 

tio SUA, Wt. HRI, Ht. MIM HZ, Ht. MTA, Ht. 


To hear the Way of the noble man is to be attuned [in one’s hearing]; to know it when one 
hears it is Sagacity. The Sage knows the Way of Heaven. To know it and put it into practice 


and not qing # (light), as opposed to “heavy,” which is the graph Cook uses in his translation 
(Csikszentmihalyi 2004: 73). 


° For debates on beliefs in the immortality of the corpse, see Wu 1989; Brown 2002: 201-23. 
10 Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 150 (Strip 25). 
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is righteousness. To practice it in a timely manner is De-virtue. To see the way of the worthy 
man is to be clear [in one’s sight]; to know it when one sees it is wisdom. To know it and be 
at ease in it is benevolence. To be secure in it and respectful of it is ritual.'! 


The human—Heaven distinction is again brought to bear in this passage through the 
comparison between wisdom and Sagacity. Not only do these constitute two types 
of knowing, they are the results of two different paths to knowing as well: one via 
the eyes, the other via the ears. 

Lastly, to further prove his point about visual knowledge as opposed to aural 
knowledge, the author mentions “the appearance of jade” with reference merely to 
the human virtue of benevolence (ren {~), and not the divine virtue of Sagacity. For 
example, the text describes in the following manner the psychic evolution involving 
benevolent thoughts: 

TZ RTs, TUS, SRR ee, Rm, TS, RRR, RAIZ, KRE, EREE, EE 

É, WRZ. 

The thinking of benevolence is pure; pure, it is observant; observant, it is at ease; at ease, it 

is warm; warm, it is pleased; pleased, it is affectionate; affectionate, it is attached; attached, 


it is loving; loving, it is the appearance of jade. Once the appearance of jade takes form, 
then one is benevolent. 


This causal chain of thoughts and emotions leads us from specific thought processes 
to general states of being morally achieved. In this case, the end goal is to be benev- 
olent. To arrive at such a goal, one must return to the root of benevolence inside 
oneself: benevolent thinking. By starting with, and possibly meditating on, such 
thinking, one will necessarily set into motion a slew of positive feelings of closeness 
and warmth that follow from it. And towards the end of this chain of moral and 
emotional thought-feelings, the appearance of jade takes shape in one’s body. As a 
visual cue that reveals one’s moral state of mind, such a jade-like appearance is not 
considered to be numinous or Heavenly in the same way that the jade tone is 
described. According to the hierarchy of 4 + 1 (four human and one Heavenly) con- 
ducts described above, benevolence belongs clearly to the human Way. 

In each of these causal sequences in the text, the author describes a transformative 
process akin to the transformation of materials in cooking or even inner alchemy. 
What one begins with is allowed to simmer in the crucible of one’s body, developing 
in slight increments till the starting material has evolved into a related but different 
product. Thus, in the example above, benevolent thinking cooks until it reaches the 
appearance of jade, at which point the final emotional-moral stew is prepared and 
the individual has achieved an overall state of benevolent responsiveness to the out- 
side world. The appearance of jade, as distinct from the jade tone, is the penultimate 
product in the manufacturing of a human virtue, benevolence. So while jade is still 
referenced as a special material that represents a high level of cultivation, the man- 
ner in which jade expresses its properties, whether visually or aurally, constitutes 
the difference between its mundane and divine aspects. 


1! Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 150 (Strips 25-27). 
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Even the discussion of the human way in the text is undergirded by the overarching 
distinction between human and Heavenly moral attributes. It is precisely through 
such a distinction, in fact, that the fundamental dependence of the human way on the 
Heavenly Way gains meaning. One of the main virtues associated with the human 
way is goodness. In the following excerpt, we see how goodness is set apart from 
De-virtue in an intriguing way: 

n a ARARE. ATZA, ARER, SENER, 

A se 


The noble man, in modelling goodness, has [goodness] with him in the beginning and 
[goodness] with him at the end. The noble man, modelling virtue, has [virtue] with him in 
the beginning but not need to end with it. When there is a person of virtue will there be “A 
bronze bell and a jade chimestone causing it to resound.” 


This is a very difficult passage to translate and to understand. I believe what is hap- 
pening with the bronze bell and jade chimestone, used specifically to support the 
author’s point here, helps explain the meaning. In the process of the evolution of 
moral qualities and thoughts, as outlined repeatedly in the text, we see certain traits 
moving through a transformative sequence, spiralling up from one point to a more 
refined point, often linked with the divine realm. Goodness as a trait is something 
that one can both start out with and end with in this transformative cycle. However, 
insofar as De-virtue is already a refined virtue of Heaven, it does not transform into 
a higher-order virtue but stays the same throughout. As in the case with the tone of 
jade, which starts out as a tone but eventually causes the other sounds to reverberate 
in a sacred harmony, it somehow loses its own identity in the process. As the trans- 
formative glue that helps everything reverberate harmoniously together, De-virtue is 
present in the beginning but not at the end of the process. Indeed, as the beginning 
of the text indicates, De-virtue is the harmony of all the Five Conducts, and not 
merely a single one. 


2 Conclusion 


Having examined the nature of Sagacity and its relationship to Heaven’s Way, De- 
virtue, and the human way, we can better understand the manner in which the 
Wuxing links certain psychological traits with the sacred, thereby elevating the sta- 
tus of the noble man to that of a divine sage. The noble man “manifests all Five 
Conducts within and carries them out in a timely manner” (1.47 EJI N m íT 
Z, i924 F).' Furthermore, the Sagacity and wisdom he embodies is not merely 
in accord with the Heavenly Way, it is “the source from which ritual and music 
emerge, and that by which the Five Conducts are harmonized” (£40754 Z it HÆ 
ti, Hír Z PTAH). Two of the main textual strategies for depicting processes of 


!? Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 150 (Slips 18, 19). 
1 Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 149 (Strips 6, 7). 
'4 Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 150 (Strip 28). 
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psychological transformation from normal, human emotions to Heavenly, divine 
attributes are inspired by music. One makes use of the metaphor of resonant 
interactions between bronze metal and jade chimestone, and the other discusses the 
limits of human moral insights by speaking of the appearance of jade and the tone 
of jade. Perhaps the author’s reliance on music is well justified however, especially 
given the overarching goal for the Five Conducts taken together as a whole: a 
harmony that befits Heaven itself. 
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Chapter 11 A) 
The Qiong da yi shi Z ŒV (Poverty gee 
or Success Is a Matter of Timing) 

and the Concept of Heaven and Humans 

in Early Confucianism 


LIANG Tao 


1 Introduction 


For a long time scholars have held that ancient Chinese philosophy, especially 
Confucian philosophy, can be characterized by the basic doctrine of Heaven and 
Humans being one, and that the division between Heaven and Humans was engen- 
dered by Xunzi in the late Warring States period.' However, the manuscript Qiong 
da yi shi $5122 LAFF (Poverty or Success Is a Matter of Timing), excavated in 1993 
from Guodian, clearly addresses the division between Heaven and Humans (tian ren 
zhi fen RAZY) (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998). According to the excavation 
report, the manuscript antedates Xunzi.” Thence, the division between Heaven and 
Humans did not originate from Xunzi but is a basic idea of early Confucianism. 
What, then, does the Guodian notion of the division between Heaven and Humans 
entail? How does it relate to Mencius and Xunzi? What is its status in intellectual 
history? What new perspectives can we form on the relation between Heaven and 
Humans in Confucianism? These questions are, without doubt, worthy of further 
study. 


'This article previously appeared in Chinese and has been revised and updated (Liang 2003). This 
translation was provided by Rens Krijgsman, with editorial modifications by Daniel Lee and 
Shirley Chan. 

Tn this chapter personal names such as Xunzi and Mencius are used for ease of reference. As the 
context will indicate, they generally refer to the implied authors of, or the precepts as read in, their 
eponymous works, not necessarily the historical personages. 
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2 Basic Thinking on the Division Between Heaven 
and Humans in the Qiong da yi shi 


It is possible that Qiong da yi shi (hereafter “the manuscript”) is related to Confucius 
being stranded between Chen and Cai. It clearly brings out the division between 
Heaven and Humans’: 


BRAK, KRAAD. RRAZ, MAMPTMTR. ALLA, WIE, ME IR{T SR 4 
AHA, (01 EZ R? 


There is [that which is controlled by] Heaven, and there is [that which is within the power 
of] Man, and each has its separate lot. Once one has examined the division between Heaven 
and Man, one will know how to act. With the right person, but without the right age, even 
though he be worthy he will be unable to act. If given the right age, however, what difficul- 
ties would there be? (Cook 2012: 453-54) 


Why are some people in dire straits and hapless, whilst others are rich and fortu- 
nate? When facing poverty or success, what attitude should one adopt? These are 
problems that countless wise people have pondered for thousands of years. 
According to the manuscript, what influences poverty and success lies not just in 
humans but also in Heaven, and both have their part in it. In the Liyun #434 (Book 
of Rites), ZHENG Xuan notes, “‘Part’ can be likened to ‘role’” (fen you zhi ye 7} 4/4 
FRtE). Thus, the division between Heaven and Humans means that both have their 
distinct roles, influence and scope. Therefore, understanding which part is Humans’ 
and which is Heaven’s allows one to understand what one should and should not do, 
and how one should behave. The manuscript Yucong 1 jiff# (Thicket of Sayings 1) 
reads: 


KURT AG, BAIT AS, PR RIEL, JEL IR IT Ao 


Only when you know to what purposes Heaven acts and to what purposes Man [should] act 
will you know the Way, and only after you know the Way will you know [your] mandate. 
(Cook 2012: 831) 


Here, what Heaven does and what Humans do denote the different roles and influ- 
ences that underscore the division between Heaven and Humans. 

Despite the manuscript drawing a distinction between Heaven and Humans, 
when it comes to success in the human world, it emphasizes Heaven as having a 
stronger influence than Humans. This, besides being the author’s own position, is 
also closely related to his conceptualization of Heaven. The manuscript reads: 
“Whether or not [one] encountered [an appreciative lord] was [a matter controlled 
by] Heaven” (yu buyu, tianye 38/7538, At) (Cook 2012: 463). This Heaven that 
controls one’s encounters is different from the primordial theological Heaven 
(shenxue tian #4) which has its own will and goals. It is also different from the 
later concept of natural Heaven (ziran tian HRA) that “does not survive because 
of the actions of a Yao; and does not perish because of the actions of a Jie” (Knoblock 
1994: 3.14). Rather, it is some form of fatalistic Heaven (mingyun tian tit). For 


This idea was first advanced by Li Xueqin (Li 1999: 239-44). 
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an individual it can be called fate; taken together, it is called destiny. When Heaven’s 
influence is so vast, does this then imply that Humans play no role at all, and can 
only obey what Heaven has arranged for them? The answer is no. This brings us 
back to the reading of the division between Heaven and Humans in the 
manuscript: 


Spb Ath, WOMAN: SSE th, BoE AAR. CEDAR IO, AG ASE] 
MAMAN TS FRAIL A, PAAD HE, BSED; CTT tle, ARB 
E59; HEL AZ, EAA. SEEDS, AMAT. BOR BOR. 4 


Their actions were not motivated by the prospect of success, and thus while impoverished 
they were not [upset]; [their learning was not] for the sake of fame, and thus while no one 
appreciated them they held no grudges. [Irises and orchids grow in the forest]; they do not 
fail to be fragrant [just because there is no one there] to smell them. Colorful gems and pre- 
cious jades are concealed within mountain stones; they do not [fail to ...]. The choice to 
excel or not lay within themselves, and poverty or success was a matter of timing. Their 
virtue and conduct were uniform throughout, and [all considerations of] praise or slander 
were set aside. [Some were listened to and others attacked, the mother and the white were 
not distinguished.] Poverty or success is a matter of timing, and whether in obscurity or 
prominence, one [should] not [act] twice (i.e., differently). Thus the noble man is earnest 
about returning to himself. (Adapted from Cook 2012: 460, 463-64) 


The manuscript suggests that poverty and success are decided by the fortunes of the 
times; praise and blame come from others. These are all under the purview of 
Heaven and not of Humans. But the virtuous behaviour of a person is decided by 
oneself and has nothing to do with Heaven. As such, the perfection of one’s virtuous 
behaviour is the only object that Humans should strive to attain. When one under- 
stands this division between Heaven and Humans, then one should no longer be 
anxious about the fortune of one’s circumstances, but be earnest about returning to 
oneself, and fulfil affairs so as to wait upon the mandate of Heaven (# A EIER 
fit).° As such, although the manuscript emphasizes the influence of Heaven on the 
fortune of individuals, it does not reject the position and influence of a human being 
having at least freewill in matters of virtue and conduct in the face of poverty or 
success, praise or slander. By making a distinction between Heaven and Humans, 
the manuscript in fact advocates the subjectivity of Humans and reveals the supreme 
worth and dignity of humanity. 

From the standpoint of intellectual history, the manuscript’s position on the divi- 
sion between Heaven and Humans is by no means accidental. It is a product derived 
over a long time from the ancient idea of destiny and is a reaction to the ancient idea 
of the unity of Heaven and Humans (tian ren he yi RAK). Since the Three 
Dynasties, and especially during the Zhou dynasty (1027?-256 BCE), the main 
belief has been in a theological Heaven which has its own will and goals. In devel- 
oping the ancient idea of destiny during Zhou times, the notion of “complementing 


+I would like to thank the anonymous reviewer who pointed out that the bamboo text here is seri- 
ously corrupted. Here I follow the majority view of scholars in reconstructing and interpreting the 
text. Textual stability, or lack of it, of the manuscript is beyond the scope of this chapter. 

>My view presented here was published in 2003 and 2008. I thank the anonymous reviewer of this 
article who pointed out that a similar view can be found in Meyer (2011). 
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Heaven with virtue” (yi de pei tian UAFEKCX) was highly significant, reflecting a 
new stage in relation between Heaven and Humans. Zhou thinkers acknowledged 
the moral character of Heaven, and saw it as the establisher of moral guidelines, 
carrying the power to reward and punish. In addition, they thought that through 
“revering Heaven” (jingtian WAK), “protecting the people” (bao min {&F&), and 
“diligently cultivating the virtue of reverence” (ji jing de JKM), they could 
accordingly “obtain the Heavenly Mandate” (shou tianming ERM). This reflects 
the concept of the unity of Heaven and Humans, and at the same time it contem- 
plates the problem of fate. This may be termed moral fatalism. However, the 
Heavenly Mandate of the Zhou reflects the attainments and failures of a political 
power governed by one clan or one kin group, and at the time it was still mostly a 
political concept. A perspective on fate that places the individual at the centre could 
possibly have arisen towards the end of the Zhou during the Spring and Autumn 
period (772-481 BCE). The development of that concept is closely related to the 
coeval emergence of the notions of “blaming Heaven” (yuan tian #8) and “curs- 
ing Heaven” (ma tian FX). 

Originally, the Zhou conceptualized Heaven as having its own will and goals, 
and that it could punish and reward people based on their behaviour. However, in 
real life they discovered that Heaven was not nearly as fair as this. Instead, those 
who did good things were not necessarily rewarded, and those who did bad things 
were not necessarily punished. Accordingly, the idea of Heaven’s justness and 
authority started to waver. Corresponding to the notions of blaming and doubting 
Heaven, a belief in destiny started to appear. People no longer believed that fate was 
a direct result of one’s moral behaviour, but instead subsumed it under an uncontrol- 
lable external force. By doing so, a fatalistic Heaven was differentiated from the 
traditional ruling Heaven. At the same time, the concept of a naturalistic Heaven 
started to appear. Viewed from the context of the development of ancient theories of 
Heaven, the concept of the ruling Heaven appeared earlier, from which the notions 
of the natural Heaven and the fatalistic Heaven evolved. The latter two are closely 
related: the idea of a natural Heaven denies the traditional theory of the Heavenly 
Mandate, no longer subsuming fate under Heaven’s ability to punish and reward. 
The idea of a fatalistic Heaven in turn tries to provide a new explanation of the 
workings of fate. 

Originally, Heaven’s power to reward and punish Humans occupied a central 
position in the Zhou notion of the unity of Heaven and Humans. When one’s behav- 
iour was righteous then one would be blessed; when it was not, then one would 
encounter disaster. The division in the manuscript between Heaven and Humans, 
however, separates behaviour and fortune. Doing good is no longer for avoiding 
punishment or seeking rewards, rather it is for fulfilling one’s role as a human being. 
From a philosophical point of view, this separation is a distinction between one’s 
outer limits and inner consciousness, a moral awakening and advancement in 
thinking. 
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3 The Relationship Between Qiong da yi shi and Xingming 
zhi fen in the Work of Mencius 


After the discovery of Qiong da yi shi and because of its proposition regarding the 
division between Heaven and Humans, people often instantly identify the manu- 
script with Xunzi. Actually, in pre-Qin Confucianism it is Mencius, not Xunzi, who 
is more closely aligned with the manuscript’s notion of the division between Heaven 
and Humans. The significance of the manuscript is that it has made people aware 
that Mencius also discussed the division between Heaven and Humans. Furthermore, 
it rectifies the simplistic opinion that Mencius and Xunzi hold diametrical views on 
the relationship between Heaven and Humans. 

Although scholars in the past believed that Mencius’ Heaven had multiple con- 
notations, they mostly focused on his concept of moral Heaven (daode tian it 4% 
K), arguing that Mencius’ view of the unity of Heaven and Humans was based on 
the moral aspects of Heaven and Humans (and mind). In fact, Mencius does not just 
emphasize the moral Heaven, he also emphasizes the importance of the fatalistic 
Heaven. In “Liang hui wang II” of the Mencius, for example, Marquis Ping of Lu 
wanted to go and see Mencius, but his favourite courtier, Zang Cang, stopped him. 
Mencius comments on this, saying: 

PST, REZ, Ik, BE, TIRE AAT AEH. GCE HR, R. ER, W 

PEET METR! 

When [the Marquis of Lu] goes forward, there is something which urges him on: when he 

halts, there is something which holds him back. It is not in his power either to go forward 


or to halt. It is due to Heaven that I failed to meet the Marquis of Lu. How can this fellow 
Tsang [Zang] be responsible for my failure? (Lau 2003: 53, modified) 


Here Heaven is clearly a type of fatalistic Heaven. Moreover, while Shun and Yu 
had both been the Son of Heaven, while Yi lost his position to Qi, Mencius explains 
(“Wanzhang T”): 


IE m WHR AR, RTZ ASH, ARE, IEA ZTE Ay to 


Shun and Yu differed from Yi greatly in the length of time they assisted the Emperor, and 
their sons differed as radically in their moral character. All this was due to Heaven and 
could not have been brought about by man. (Lau 2003: 207) 


7 


Accordingly, Mencius defines Heaven and Fate: 
RZ AM Ae, AA; BRUT, ME. 


When something is brought about, though there is nothing that brings it about, then it is 
Heaven that does it. When something arrives, though there is nothing that makes it arrive, 
then it is Destiny that does it. (Lau 2003: 207-09) 


Just as in the manuscript, when Mencius propounds a fatalistic Heaven it does not 
mean that Humans cannot do anything, but that through “examining the division 
between Heaven and Humans” (cha tian ren zhi fen ZRAZ) one can perform 
one’s role even better. The difference is that Mencius does not stop at the division 
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between Heaven and Humans, he develops it one step further to advance the notion 
of the division between Nature and Fate (“Jinxin M”): 


OŽINE, HZI ate, FLIN, SH, PUB RE, PE, Ati, A 
TAIRE; CZAT, F822 A EE, FZ AE HB, MIRA, BROAD ZI 
FR, arte, ATER, A Aan Arty 


Mencius said, “The way the mouth is disposed towards tastes, the eye towards colours, the 
ear towards sounds, the nose towards smells, and the four limbs towards ease is human 
nature, yet therein also lies destiny. That is why the gentleman does not ascribe it to nature. 
The way benevolence pertains to relation between father and son, duty to the relation 
between prince and subject, the rites to the relation between guest and host, wisdom to the 
good and wise man, the sage to the way of Heaven, is destiny, but therein also lies human 
nature. That is why the gentleman does not ascribe it to destiny.” (Lau 2003: 320-21, 
modified) 


Mencius thinks that the mouth’s craving for sweet tastes, the eye’s desiring beauty, 
the ear’s taking pleasure in sounds, the nose’s delight in fragrant smells, and the 
limbs seeking relaxation are all human nature. But whether these can be gratified is 
generally decided by destiny and that is why the gentleman does not regard them as 
nature. Hence, ZHAO Qi’s annotation: 
EAE MIR RF, FEATS ASAI E, EANNA E, SES 
DAH Rn Sen Jae Se, AAS TEE ERAR F 
The humane can effect care and affection between father and son, the righteous can effect 
propriety and order between ruler and minister, those fond of the rites can effect ritual pro- 
priety and respect between guest and host, the wise can with clear knowledge know worth 


and reach the good, the sage can reign over all under Heaven using the kingly way. (Jiao 
1986: 583). 


Even though humaneness, righteousness, ritual propriety and wisdom are them- 
selves rooted in human nature, their gratification depends in part on timeliness and 
the luck of the doer. Thus, the gentleman does not regard them as fate. It is not dif- 
ficult to see that Mencius’ division between Nature and Fate is a further develop- 
ment of the manuscript’s division between Heaven and Humans. As the manuscript 
focuses on the relationship between Heaven and Humans, it only emphasizes virtu- 
ous behaviour as the role of Humans and relegates poverty and success to Heaven. 
Because Mencius advances the idea of nature and embodies Humans in nature, he 
cannot but admit that the needs of the senses and the resultant pursuit of success and 
riches that the manuscript relegates to Heaven are also part of human nature, hence 
another need of Humans. As such, the needs of the senses, and the needs of humane- 
ness, righteousness, ritual propriety, and wisdom which were originally divided 
between Heaven and Humans, are brought together by him under nature. He is 
obliged to explain clearly the relation between the two. Mencius thinks that while 
the needs of the senses and the needs of humaneness, etc. are all part of nature, the 
two are fundamentally distinct. This distinction is shown in how they are related to 
Heaven and Fate (“Jinxin I’): 
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ge FA ORAZ, PAMAZ, ERKA GMI, KERA. KLAW, LAN, 2 
SK AR AIM, RES tL.” 


Mencius said, “Seek and you will get it; let go and you will lose it. If this is the case, then 
seeking is of help to getting and what is sought is within yourself. But if there is a proper 
way to seek it and whether you get it or not depends on Destiny, then seeking is of no help 
to getting and what is sought lies outside yourself.” (Lau 2003: 287) 


Humaneness, righteousness, ritual propriety, and wisdom are inherent in human 
nature, and because Humans have free will, these qualities are obtained by seeking 
and lost by neglect. Whether they are practised or not depends on our own determi- 
nation, not fate, hence they are “in ourselves.” On the other hand, the needs of the 
senses and the desire for prosperity and success likewise stem from nature, though 
“the seeking [has] a proper course, the getting is only as appointed.” Whether they 
are realized or not depends on fate, hence they can only be viewed as “things sought 
... without ourselves.” In this way, Mencius specifies the relation between Heaven 
and Humans as a relation between nature and fate, and advances the closely related 
notion of the division between Nature and Fate (“Jinxin P”): 
m PEI: “BEAR AIR, ATA, MENT PARP TMZ, EVIE ZIG, ATZ, BT 
Weta ATIE, HERAT AES, EREA, ECU. ATIE, CREIR 
Teds, FOE IAEA, WISH, AT, MEA, DUAN E M 
Mencius said, “An extensive territory and a huge population are things a gentleman desires, 
but what he delights in lies elsewhere. To stand in the centre of the Empire and bring peace 
to the people within the Four Seas is what a gentleman delights in, but that which he follows 
as his nature lies elsewhere. That which a gentleman follows as his nature is not added to 
when he holds sway over the Empire, nor is it detracted from when he is reduced to strait- 
ened circumstances. This is because he knows his allotted station. That which a gentleman 
follows as his nature, that is to say, benevolence, rightness, and the rites and wisdom, is 
rooted in his heart, and manifests itself in his face, giving it a sleek appearance. It also 


shows in his back and extends to his limbs, rendering their message intelligible without 
words.” (Lau 2003: 295) 


Even though the gentleman desires and delights in earthly wealth and success such 
as “an extensive territory and a huge population,” and “bring[ing] peace to the peo- 
ple within the Four Seas,” he certainly does not consider them his nature. What the 
gentleman takes as his nature are humaneness, righteousness, ritual propriety, and 
wisdom; he will not easily change his nature because of personal poverty or success, 
because they are “his allotted station.” The phrase “his allotted station” has previ- 
ously been interpreted by scholars from the perspective of the unity of Heaven and 
Humans. Actually “his allotted station” is mainly conceptualized upon the division 
between Heaven and Humans or the division between Nature and Fate. The previ- 
ous passage shows that both Heaven and Humans, or Nature and Fate, each have 
their own roles. Whether “an extensive territory and a huge population,’ and 
“bring[ing] peace to the people within the Four Seas” can be realized is decided by 
Heaven, this is where Heaven and Fate play their part. But that humaneness, righ- 
teousness, ritual propriety, and wisdom are rooted within our mind, where a person 
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and his nature play their part. When this division between Heaven and Humans or 
Nature and Fate is established, then one should no longer feel controlled by external 
fortune, but should rather assiduously practice humaneness, righteousness, ritual 
propriety and wisdom, which are part of one’s inner nature and own role. Therefore, 
Mencius’ precepts actually include the notion of division between Heaven and 
Humans; the concept of “allotted station” and some of his other tenets can only be 
understood when explained in terms of the division between Heaven and Humans. 


4 The Difference Between the Qiong da yi shi and the Xunzi’s 
Division Between Heaven and Humans 


After the publication of the manuscript, an enthusiastic debate ensued on its rela- 
tionship with Xunzi concerning the conceptualization of the division between 
Heaven and Humans. However, in discussing this problem scholars have often 
neglected the relatively complex nature of Xunzi’s concept of division between 
Heaven and Humans. This is a problem that needs to be clarified first. In “Discourse 
on Heaven” Xunzi argues: 


TATA, PAR, PRAEC. EZ WAHT, MELA. RAST BD, RUAN 
ERA. EADE, UA ABET. BAMEN, RIAA REA BOK EREE AL, 28 
BARE CI, ED AEE ZIM. ATMA, WANG a. PURO, HU 
AACE. HTT IT, HRPE T. WOKS AARITOL, KARWIK, GPE 
ARENT. ZRA, PRAIA SR, AN ASK, HEAR, HWA AL, 
SWAT RA BR. 


The course of Heaven is constant: it does not survive because of the actions of a Yao; it does 
not perish because of the actions of a Jie. If you respond to the constancy of Heaven’s 
course with good government, there will be good fortune; if you respond to it with disorder, 
there will be misfortune. If you strengthen the basic undertakings and moderate expendi- 
tures, Heaven cannot impoverish you. If your nourishment is complete and your movements 
accord with the season, then Heaven cannot afflict you with illness. If you conform to the 
Way and are not of two minds, then Heaven cannot bring about calamity. Accordingly, flood 
and drought cannot cause famine, cold and heat cannot cause sickness, and inauspicious 
and freak events cannot cause misfortune. If you ignore the basic undertakings and spend 
extravagantly, then Heaven cannot enrich you. If your nourishment lacks essential elements 
and your movements accord with rare events, then Heaven cannot make you whole. If you 
turn your back on the Way and behave with foolish recklessness, then Heaven cannot bring 
good fortune. Accordingly, there will be famine when neither flood nor drought has come, 
there will be sickness when neither heat nor cold has reached you, and there will be misfor- 
tune even though inauspicious and freak events have not occurred. Although the seasons are 
received just the same as in an orderly age, the catastrophes and calamities will be of a 
different order [of magnitude] from those of an orderly age; yet you can have no cause to 
curse Heaven, for these things are the consequences of the way that you have followed. 
Accordingly, if you understand the division between Heaven and Man, then you can prop- 
erly be called a “Perfect Man.” (Knoblock 1994: 3.14—15) 


In the past, scholars have often interpreted Xunzi’s “Heavenly Principle” (tianli K 
Hl) as referring to the natural world, and some thought that Xunzi’s “Heavenly 


tH 
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Mandate” refers to the laws of nature. Despite the merit of these views, they do not 
fully or accurately reflect Xunzi’s thinking on the division between Heaven and 
Humans. Xunzi continues from the above passage: 


AN AGM, MRI, FEZ. WER, R, RADIES, HED, ANDRE ES 
HEA, PIRR; FEZ ABA FR pe] GARB, HAR, URRH, A 
46, EA EE. BD ESCA DUA, sa te Wk, AUS it SU, FEE ZA 
Pe AIL pp LA a, BERNIE MIB, FEZ AAR. MEE AAG ARIK 


Not to act, yet to bring to completion; not to seek, yet to obtain—this indeed may be 
described as the work of Heaven. In such a situation, the [Perfect] Man, however profound, 
does not apply any thought to the work of Heaven; however great, does not apply his abili- 
ties to it; and however shrewd, does not apply his acumen for inquiry to it. This indeed may 
be described as “not competing with Heaven in its work.” ... The constellation follows their 
revolutions; the sun and moon alternately shine; the four seasons present themselves in suc- 
cession; the Yin and Yang enlarge and transform; and the wind and rain spread out every- 
where. Each of the myriad things must be in a harmonious relation with Heaven in order to 
grow, and each must obtain from Heaven the proper nurture in order to become complete. 
We do not perceive the process, but we perceive the results—this indeed is why we call it 
“divine.” All realize that Heaven has brought completion, but none realize its formless- 
ness—this indeed is why we call it the functioning of Heaven. Only the sage acts not seek- 
ing to know Heaven. (Knoblock 1994: 3.15) 


Here, “the work of Heaven” (tianzhi RER) and “the functioning of Heaven” (tian- 
gong *J}) refer to the influence and function of Heaven in generating the myriad 
things. For Xunzi, the way in which Heaven generates the myriad things does not 
manifest an act of God on High or providence, nor is it a result of human involve- 
ment. Rather, it is a natural development. He calls this the “work of Heaven”. At the 
same time, he takes the revolution and changes of the stars, the alternating appear- 
ances of the sun and moon, the changes of the four seasons, the mutual influence 
between Yin and Yang, and the generation and growth of the myriad things from this 
process, calling them the “functioning of Heaven”. If the working and the function- 
ing of Heaven can be called a ‘law’ (guilii #44), then Xunzi clearly does not advo- 
cate the recognition and use of these laws in order to control nature. This is because 
he says clearly that “only the sage acts not seeking to know Heaven”. “Heaven” here 
should be understood through the concepts of the working and functioning of 
Heaven. Once the myriad things are formed, they tend to have some characteristics 
and regularities, for example (“Discourse on Heaven”): 
WIRA IERI, KEE. MOS, WONT ZH, KELA 
The mind takes advantage of things not belonging to the human species and uses them for 
the nourishment of humans—these are termed “the nourishment provided by Heaven.” The 
mind calls what conforms to the properties of its category “fortunate” and what rebels 


against the properties of its category “cursed”—this is called the “rule of order in Heaven.” 
(Knoblock 1994: 3.16) 


The reason for referring to “the nourishment provided by Heaven” (tian yang RË) 
and the “rule of order in Heaven” (tian zheng KiB is that they have the meaning of 
a natural rule and regularity. But this type of rule and regularity operates in relation 
to Humans, and Humans should respect them and carry them out. From this 
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perspective, it still refers to the unity of Heaven and Humans. Accordingly, Xunzi’s 
concept of the division between Heaven and Humans includes different connota- 
tions: on the one hand, Xunzi argues that the “work of Heaven” and the “functioning 
of Heaven” are the role and occupation of Heaven, and that Humans have no way of 
understanding them and need not understand them. On the other hand, when it 
comes to the “nourishment provided by Heaven” and “the rule of order in Heaven,” 
he proposes to actively use these regularities in order to enhance the human race. 
Xunzi’s famous saying is uttered on this en 
KREZ, SGU E MTA! EK , UBC a AZ) BRET FP, WERE 

EFTER! 


How can glorifying Heaven and contemplating it, be as good as tending its creatures and 
regulating them? How can obeying Heaven and singing it hymns of praise, be better than 
regulating what Heaven has mandated and using it? How can anxiously watching for the 
season and awaiting what it brings, be as good as responding to the season and exploiting 
it? (Knoblock 1994: 3.20-21) 


= 


In the former case, the division between Heaven and Humans emphasizes that 
Heaven and Humans are not involved in each other’s affairs and that Humans do not 
need to ask Heaven for anything or understand Heaven. In the latter case, the actions 
of Heaven have their own regularity, which do not change according to the human 
will. 

From the above analysis, Xunzi’s Heaven is mostly a type of natural Heaven, his 
human being is mostly a social being, on which hangs his concept of the division 
between Heaven and Humans. It is markedly different from the division between 
Heaven and Humans seen in the Qiong da yi shi in that the bamboo manuscript 
explicates the relationship of Humans with a fatalistic Heaven. The reason for peo- 
ple equating the two is their reading of the following section from the “Discourse on 
Heaven”: 


EET HR, APS. ARK, JE. ÆA. ERO) (W) EB, 
IITE, AEH, EBS a Te, RUE Ae. OR OE, MAN EE 
RE. S AGEIE a, MRED 6 A PAE at TAN IER iE 
He “AN ASHIL TE AIM EA SY, AED AIR. WOR CT Ae, BUD) AZT 
iB, the APD AZ A a PEE 


That the King of Chu has a retinue of a thousand chariots is not due to his wisdom. That the 
gentleman must eat pulse and drink water is not due to his stupidity. Both are accidents of 
circumstance. As for being developed in will and purpose, substantial in behaviour spring- 
ing from inner power, lucid in wisdom and thought, and, though born in the present genera- 
tion, to fix the mind on the ancients—all these are within our power. Thus, the gentleman 
reveres what lies within his power and does not long for what lies with Heaven. The petty 
man forsakes what lies within his power and longs for what lies with Heaven. Because the 
gentleman reveres what lies within his power and does not long for what lies with Heaven, 
he progresses day by day. Because the petty man lays aside what lies within his power and 
longs for what lies with Heaven, he day by day retrogresses. Thus what impels the gentle- 
man daily to progress and forces the petty man daily to retrogress is one and the same 
principle. What distinguishes the gentleman from the petty man lies precisely in this. 
(Knoblock 1994: 3.17-18) 
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These “accidents of circumstance” (fifi #* 14) can be interpreted in two ways. Firstly, 
YANG Jing’s annotation states that “circumstance refers to the fate of the times that 
one meets” (il iH Jri8s-Z efit). Liu Taigong refers to the “Rectifying Theses” 
(zhengming iF. %4) in the Xunzi: “the accidents of circumstance are referred to as 
fate” (ERAZ fir). Secondly, Yu Yue considers that “circumstance is like happen- 
stance; the accidents of circumstance are like saying that they are a product of hap- 
penstance” (Aiit, MIZNE, 4) EBA tL) (Wang 1997). If we follow the 
first interpretation, then this section aligns with the manuscript. They both take pov- 
erty and success as an accident of the times, and the Xunzi repeatedly stresses 
“Trevering] what lies within one’s power and not to long for what lies with Heaven” 
(ALE CA AE L HE Ke), which is similar to the manuscript’s “being earnest 
about returning to oneself” (A /X Œ). It thus appears to be consistent with the 
division between Heaven and Humans that the manuscript advocates. Actually, this 
is a misinterpretation. Without a doubt, Xunzi does espouse the idea that “accidents 
of circumstance are referred to as fate” and notions of Heaven’s timely fortune. The 
question remains, on what does Xunzi base his core thinking of the division between 
Heaven and Humans? Just before this section, Xunzi has already explained this 
clearly: 

RABKIN, HAS A AC BE, FEN) AZ HY AT oR 

ATER, WAR, ATHA H ia 

Heaven does not suspend the winter because men dislike cold weather. Earth does not 

reduce its broad expanse because men dislike long distances. The gentleman does not inter- 

rupt his pattern of conduct because petty men rant and rail. Heaven possesses a constant 


way; Earth has an invariable size; the gentleman has constancy of deportment. (Knoblock 
1994: 3.16) 


T 


The Heaven here is clearly the “natural Heaven,” a notion that is coherent through- 
out the above two passages regarding the division between Heaven and Humans. 


5 The Division Between Heaven and Humans and the Unity 
of Heaven and Humans 


Through discussing the ideologies expressed in the manuscript, as well as those of 
Mencius and Xunzi, we arrive at a new understanding of pre-Qin Confucian ideas 
of the relationship between Heaven and Humans. Firstly, the pre-Qin Confucian 
Heaven is polysemic and, accordingly, the relationship between Heaven and 
Humans is diverse. For Mencius, the core notions in this respect are the fatalistic 
Heaven and the moral Heaven. His discussion of the relationship between Heaven 
and Humans revolves around these two conceptualizations of Heaven, but he like- 
wise acknowledges the existence of a natural Heaven. According to Mencius 
(“Liang hui wang I”): 
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BAA ŽZ HT, WER. UMA YE ZS, MA F, RR 


Should there be a drought in the seventh or eighth months, it will wilt. If clouds begin to 
gather in the sky and rain comes pouring down, then it will spring up again. (Lau 2003: 13) 


Likewise, Xunzi (“Strengthening the State”) emphasizes the natural Heaven and the 
moral Heaven, but he also talks about the fatalistic Heaven: “Thus, just as the fate 
of men lies with Heaven, so too does the fate of the state lie with its rituals” (HLA 
2 MER, ZME) (Knoblock 1994: 2.239). And “Rectifying Theses”: “the 
accidents of circumstance are referred to as fate” (#184 Z fn). In the Xunzi (“The 
Warning Vessel on the Right”) there is a section similar to the manuscript: 


ALF PAA, EIR ZT, GAN, RET, TABLES. TETE 
“WRZ: HEARRE, AEA UH, A REPENS, T 
R, RLM FEL AiR, Hi... RAR A, Mts ARG, Ate TAS 
iB, Ith; EER, firth. SARA, AIRY, MERE, SEE TT 2 AG SCI, fel EZ A! 
HE TERRE, AR MÍT, MRF o 


When Confucius was travelling southward toward Chu, he was reduced to straits between 
Chen and Cai. When after seven days he and his disciples had not eaten hot food, only a 
soup of goosefoot greens with not a single grain of rice, the disciples all had a hungry look. 
Zilu stepped forward and asked: “According to what I have been taught, Heaven bestows 
good fortune on those who do good and disasters on those who do what is not good. Now 
you, our Master, have for a long time augmented your inner power through your daily con- 
duct, accumulated acts of moral good, and cherished the beautiful. Why, then, do you live 
in obscurity?” Confucius replied: Yu, you have not remembered what I told you ... just as 
whether one is worthy depends on internal ability, whether one acts or not depends on the 
man; just as whether one meets with success depends on the right time, so too matters of 
death and life depend on fate. Now if a man has not met with the right time, even though he 
is worthy, how would he be able to put [his ideas] in practice? If he should chance to meet 
with the right time, what difficulties would he have? Thus the gentleman broadens his stud- 
ies, deepens his plans, reforms his person, and corrects his conduct in order to await the 
right time.” (Knoblock 1994: 3.249) 


S 


Here, Xunzi draws a distinction between “whether one acts” and “whether one 
meets with success” and advocates that the gentleman “reforms his person, and cor- 
rects his conduct in order to await the right time.” This is undoubtedly close to the 
idea expressed in the manuscript. From this we can say that Xunzi’s thought holds 
the kernel of the manuscript’s ideas on the division between Heaven and Humans. 
However, this division between Heaven and Humans merely occupies a subordi- 
nate, secondary position in Xunzi’s thought, and cannot be discussed in the same 
breath with that of Mencius. In the above passage there is a difference between the 
manuscript and other materials, as Zilu says, “Heaven bestows good fortune on 
those who do good and disasters on those who do what is not good” —the traditional 
thought of morality determining fate. Xunzi’s notion of a natural Heaven, and his 
belief that “the course of Nature is constant; it does not survive because of the 
actions of a Yao; it does not perish because of the actions of a Jie” is precisely criti- 
cizing and negating that position. But at the same time as Xunzi negates the wilful 
Heaven (yizhitian ZRA), he also cannot but add an explanation regarding Human 
fate. That is why he advances the notion that “accidents of circumstance are referred 
to as fate” and uses a blind notion of fate to replace traditional moral determinism. 
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Just as we have analysed previously, Xunzi’s division between Heaven and Humans 
is mostly grounded in the relation between Heaven and nature. The notion of “‘acci- 
dents of circumstance being referred to as fate” is merely a supplemental explana- 
tion to this effect and does not constitute a major component of his thought. 

Secondly, corresponding to the manifold relationship between Heaven and 
Humans, Mencius and Xunzi espouse the division between Heaven and Humans on 
the one hand and the unity of Heaven and Humans on the other; they differ in mat- 
ters of specificity only. Because of the many connotations inherent in the Confucian 
Heaven, the relationship between Heaven and Humans can at least be divided into 
Humans and fatalistic Heaven, Humans and natural Heaven, and Humans and moral 
Heaven. These different aspects can at the same time represent the division and the 
unity of Heaven and Humans. As mentioned earlier, when Mencius discusses 
Humans and fatalistic Heaven, he propounds a division between Heaven and 
Humans or between nature and fate. By promoting the distinction between nature 
and fate, he asks that humans should not be mindful of external fortune and calam- 
ity, and gains and losses, but instead focus on the humaneness, righteousness, ritual 
propriety and wisdom inherent in one’s nature, stressing the moral subjectivity of 
Humans. On this basis, he further connects humaneness, righteousness, ritual pro- 
priety and wisdom with the way of Heaven (“Jinxin T”): 

ma FI: “AA, KIPE. ROE, IARR. Fud, EHHE, MARRE, Rag 

AN, BG RZ, PASA. ” 


Mencius said, “For a man to give full realization to his heart is for him to understand his 
own nature, and a man who knows his own nature will know Heaven. The retention of his 
heart and the nurturing of his nature are the means by which he serves Heaven. Whether he 
is going to die young or to live to a ripe old age makes no difference to his steadfastness of 
purpose. It is through awaiting whatever is to befall him with a perfected character that he 
stands firm on his proper Destiny.” (Lau 2003: 287) 


The Heaven in “he knows Heaven” is a kind of moral Heaven. “Giv[ing] full realiza- 
tion to his heart,” “[k]nowing his nature,” and “know[ing] Heaven” are about know- 
ing that humaneness, righteousness, ritual propriety and wisdom come from Heaven. 
But they should be uplifted to be the Heavenly Way and be regarded as the essence 
of the universe. In this way, mind, nature and Heaven are brought together. “The 
retention of his heart” and “the nourishing of his nature” thus become “to know 
Heaven” and, as such, they show the unity of Heaven and Humans. But this unity of 
Heaven and Humans is closely related to the division between nature and fate. So he 
continues to say that “[w]hether he is going to die young or to live to a ripe old age 
makes no difference to his steadfastness of purpose. It is through awaiting whatever 
is to befall him with a perfected character that he stands firm on his proper Destiny.” 
The growth and cultivation of humaneness, righteousness, ritual propriety and wis- 
dom are not changed by the length of life, fortune or calamity. Cultivating oneself 
in order to wait for the arrival of fate is exactly “stand[ing] firm on [one’s] proper 
Destiny.” Mencius’ “stand[ing] firm on [one’s] proper Destiny” and knowing fate 
are both about establishing the correct attitude in awaiting fate. As discussed previ- 
ously, this attitude is premised on the division between nature and fate. As such, 
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Mencius proceeds from the division between nature and fate towards the unity of 
Heaven and Humans, and the two together form the logos of his thinking. 

Similarly, Xunzi advances the division between Heaven and Humans from the 
aspect of Humans and natural Heaven and expands its meaning. But as we have 
analysed before, despite being very important the division between Heaven and 
Humans is but a single aspect of Xunzi’s views on the relationship between Heaven 
and Humans and cannot represent the whole of Xunzi’s thought. When discussing 
other aspects, Xunzi can be said to propound the unity of Heaven and Humans. For 
example, in advocating the rites, Xunzi often perceives the rites as a means of com- 
municating between Heaven and Humans, and the fundamental principle and reason 
for bringing the two together. Xunzi says (“Discourse on Ritual oe. 


REAS, HHAH, RAF, Be DAT, Cin Dit, AYLI, ERA, BPSD 
Dias FRA, Dh Ay ERII, Be Se ASL, UCHR. ANNERRI 


Through rites, Heaven and Earth are conjoined, the sun and moon shine brightly, the four 
seasons observe their natural precedence, the stars and planets move in ranks, the rivers and 
streams flow, and the myriad things prosper. Through them, love and hate are tempered, and 
joy and anger made to fit the occasion. They are used to make inferiors obedient and to 
make superiors enlightened. Through a myriad transformations nothing becomes disor- 
derly; but if one is divided in his loyalty to them, he will be brought to ruin. Surely it is true 
that the rites are indeed perfection! (Knoblock 1994: 3. 60) 


Heaven and Humans follow the rites to exist and change, manifesting a type of com- 
mon order and regularity, thence the unity of Heaven and Humans. Therefore, Xunzi 
on the one hand talks about the division between Heaven and Humans, and on the 
other hand their unity—the two together form an integral part of his thought. 

For a long time, scholars have held that the unity of Heaven and Humans was a 
basic characteristic of ancient Chinese philosophy, particularly Confucianism. The 
division between Heaven and Humans has long been neglected and has not been a 
current strong enough to counter the idea of the unity of Heaven and Humans. But 
based on the Qiong da yi shi, the division between Heaven and Humans has pro- 
found historical origins. Considering the development of intellectual history, the 
division between Heaven and Humans, and the unity of Heaven and Humans have 
evolved together. There is no unity of Heaven and Humans that does not talk about 
its division, and likewise there is no division between Heaven and Humans that does 
not talk about its unity. 
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Chapter 12 A 
Xing VE and Qing |}: Human Nature cue 
and Moral Cultivation in the Guodian Text 
Xing zi ming chu EA Ant (Nature Derives 

from Endowment) 


Shirley Chan 


1 Introduction 


at 


Nature Derives from Endowment (Xing zi ming chu VE A f H; hereafter XZMC),! 
a text from the cache of Guodian bamboo slips excavated in 1993 in Hubei prov- 
ince, has attracted the attention of scholars and generated new insights into some of 
the Chinese philosophical issues of the Warring States period.’ In recent years, a 
number of English-language articles have been devoted to specific topics ranging 
from the possible affiliation of the text with a particular intellectual camp, the func- 
tion of music, and the concept of spontaneity in human responsiveness to external 
stimuli? Some focus on a few passages from the XZMC, others consider the 


‘A similar style of reference will be used for other texts: MZ for the Mengzi (Works of Mencius), 
LY for the Lunyu (the Analects), XZ for the Xunzi, and LJ for the Liji (Book of Rites). 


? An earlier version of this article appeared as “Human Nature and Moral Cultivation in the Guodian 
Text of the Xing Zi Ming Chu,” in Dao: Journal of Comparative Philosophy 8 (2009): 361-82. I 
thank the editor of the Dao journal for allowing me to republish the article. In this updated version, 
I re-examine the relationships between xing and qing, in particular, the connotation of ging as 
manifested human nature xing in response to external stimuli. This understanding is consistent 
with the Chinese term xing ging VEI and emphasizes how qing is part of xing and is manifestation 
of xing. The essay is retitled as shown in the heading above. I thank the anonymous reviewers for 
their helpful and constructive comments that contributed to improving this version. 

> Subsequent to the discovery of the bamboo texts, scholars looked at the possible association of 
the texts with schools or different branches of schools, in particular the Confucian school, given 
their different views on human nature. Most Chinese scholars believe the cache represents works 
from the Zisi-Mencian lineage. Both Tao Lei and ZHou Fengwu believe that the discussion of 
human nature in the Xing zi ming chu is closer to Gaozi’s view (Tao 2001; Zhou 2004). It has been 
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Guodian corpus as a whole. In this paper, I intend to provide a broader account of 
the text by looking at the key concepts of [human] nature (xing PE), heart-mind (xin 
(Ù), and human emotions or feelings, manifested xing as affective response to stim- 
uli (ging Ù). What is human xing? How is it related to ging? Why and how does 
qing play a role in moral cultivation? By looking at these questions, I will explore 
the concept of moral cultivation as presented in the XZMC.4 I will also relate my 
discussion to the debate on human nature and self-cultivation among early thinkers 
in the Warring States period.° 

Before the discovery of the Guodian texts, which date to the fourth century BCE, 
we had little material providing detailed discussion on xing, ging, and xin for the 
period between Confucius (551—479 Bc) and Mencius (390?—305? Bce). This text 
points out that ging is derived from xing. This means that ging is a manifestation of 
xing as a response to external stimuli. It further suggests that xing can be mani- 
fested only through induction by xin, which does not have an inherently fixed 
intention or commitment but is influenced by other factors, namely, external things 
(wu 4%), pleasure (yue tt), and practice (xi #4). The above assumptions set the 
background for arguing both the necessity for education (through rituals and 
music) as a way of cultivating xin and the importance of habitual practice. The 
discussion of xing and qing in the Guodian text draws on a notion that recognizes 
both the biological basis of human nature and the part that social construction 
plays in it. 


argued that both the Xing zi ming chu and the Liu de in the Guodian corpus have traces of Gaozi’s 
and others’ views. For example the Liu de contains the concept similar to Gaozi’s “humaness 
comes from within and appropriateness acquired from without” ren nei yi wai {N32}, and that 
it takes xing as what is born. This was the thinking prevailing in the pre-Qin period as were the 
views of Gaozi and Sut Shuo IEM. Western scholars such as Paul Goldin and Michael Puett have 
argued that the XZMC is closest to the Xunzi (Goldin 2005; Puett 2004). Slingerland tends to fol- 
low Brindley in suggesting the association with Gaozi, though he provides no detailed discussion 
in this regard; Brindley discusses the function of music, Slingerland spontaneity, and Andreini and 
Puett human emotions (Brindley 2006; Slingerland 2008; Andreini 2006; Puett 2004). 


+My interpretations are primarily based on the text of the XZMC, although for our discussion 
they will draw comparisons with such Confucian texts as the Analects, the Works ofMencius, 
and Xunzi, as well as Daoist texts such as the Zhuangzi when necessary in order to shed light 
on the development of related concepts. Similarities between the Guodian text and concepts 
of other thinkers are pointed out more for analytical purposes rather than for trying to suggest 
a causal influence on later philosophers’ writings; further studies are required before such 
claims can be made. Throughout, I place the transcribed Chinese texts based on Guodian 
Chumu zhujian $i 7824/7 (i (Bamboo Slip Manuscripts from the Chu Tomb at Guodian) 
(Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998) and Guodian Chujian jiaodu ji #h/ti 72 ffi Kiii (A Collation 
of the Guodian Manuscripts) (Li 2002) next to my translation as well as the strip numbers. 
Given the nature of the Guodian texts, my translations and interpretations are necessarily 
tentative. 


It seems to me that the XZMC has revealed an intellectual landscape that is much more dynamic, 
and its position on human nature and moral cultivation is more diverse, than one would represent 
as a single tradition (for example, Gaozi, Mencius, or Xunzi). 
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2 Nature (Xing VE) 


Xing is a key concept to understanding the text of the XZMC-. It appears in the first 
line of the XZMC and serves as the title of the other version of the text contained in 
the bamboo manuscripts of the Shanghai Museum collections, the Discourse of xing 
and qing (Xingqing lun VETS im). 

Originally derived from sheng , a character meaning life or to grow, xing VE is 
closely related to the inborn nature, growth, and direction of development that a 
thing will realize if unobstructed. The disagreement among early thinkers such as 
Gaozi, Mencius, and Xunzi was due largely to their different ideas on human devel- 
opment in relation to xing. Mencius believed that human beings shared certain 
inherent moral inclinations that could be fully realized. Xing was constituted by the 
direction in which such inclinations developed, which tended towards “good.” This 
led him to the conclusion that people were originally born good or, more specifi- 
cally, that we were born with a tendency to become good and that badness in a 
person was a result of external influences. In the willow-and-bowl debate, Gaozi’s 
theory was that original human nature was like the willow and this goodness resem- 
bled what was derived from it. In other words, willow cups and bowls were created 
by craftsmanship from the inherent essence of the willow. Likewise, goodness was 
not the original human nature, and self-cultivation is a process of crafting or modi- 
fying human nature. Gaozi further compared human nature to how water flows, as 
its tendency (towards goodness or badness) depended on the external environment. 
A lesser-known figure, SHI Shuo TH fifi (dates uncertain, probably living around the 
mid-Warring States period as possibly a second- or third-generation disciple of 
Confucius), claimed that there was both good and bad in human nature. If we 
selected the good and nurture it, the good would develop; if we did the same with 
the bad, the bad growed (Graham 1989: 118). Xunzi, on the other hand, believed 
that xing meant “what is so by birth” (sheng zhi suoyi ran zhe “EZ Pr ASR 44) and 
that our original nature was a manifestation of self-regarding desires inherent from 
birth, which, if not regulated, could lead to conflict and disorder. While Mencius 
believed that the rules of propriety (Ji ii) made possible the full realization of 
humans’ shared incipient (inherent) moral quality, Xunzi argued that /i helped trans- 
form and regulate humans’ pursuit of the satisfaction of desires, thereby creating a 
stable society. 

Let us begin with a brief account of the concept of xing as presented in the 
XZMC. The following passage is relevant to our discussion: 

ABET BS, MEA TIN, SORE (BERS), (2) EE SLA Se a. MLE, 

WIZ, AZ, HZ th. 


6Tt is unfortunate that the strip is damaged following the character E. Various insertions have been 
suggested: most scholars follow the version that inserts shiran (EX, ren A, which makes the 
whole sentence read “[an ox is born and grows large, a goose is born and stretches up]—their xing 
(makes them so; people) learn and this is how it makes them so” (JCHELEX, A MER E ZE); 
Tu Zongliu and Liu Zuxin, on the other hand, insert only shiran EZX (Tu and Liu 2001: 148). It 
seems to me that the first translation is abrupt, particularly if we take at the end of the sentence 
to be referring to the characteristic tendencies of an ox and a wild goose. The insertion of two 
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An ox is born and grows large, a wild goose is born and stretches upwards; their nature 
makes them so but (?) learning may (also) make them so. (On this,) all things in general all 
are the same. Hard things’ standing upright is explained by (elements contributing to) hard- 
ness’s laying hold of them. The bending of what is soft is explained by (elements contribut- 
ing to) softness’s laying hold of them. (XZMC, strips 7-8) 


Here, the different concepts of xing are illustrated by the example of an ox and a 
wild goose. An ox’s xing is what contributes to its life (sheng) and growth. Moreover, 
an ox’s xing is what makes an ox different from a wild goose, that is, its xing is its 
inborn biological or genetically predisposed distinctiveness, as well as its natural 
course of development. In a broader sense, the term xing denotes the instinctive 
characteristics of all things explained by their form and functionalities. In this 
respect, the concept of xing in the XZMC, as in some other early texts, refers not 
just to an inborn or predetermined quality, as proposed by Gaozi and Xunzi,” but 
includes what Mencius refers to as natural characteristic tendencies.* Whether this 
text was based on this understanding of these words or not, we are not sure. But we 
do know that Mencius asserted that the nature of man was distinct from the nature 
of animals, particularly the natural inclination and (possible) developing capability 
for moral practice (Shun 1997: 210—26).? 

Yet, the capability for development is one thing; how a species really engages in 
the process of development is another. The XZMC suggests that xing only partly 
explains how things come into being. The predetermined characteristics or essential 


characters may risk missing one character, as there seems to be enough space for three characters, 
yet, even if we accept the common view that the spacing in the bamboo strips looks more likely to 
have accommodated three characters instead of two, we cannot be certain it would be the character 
ren A. It may still be grammatically correct to say, for example, “their nature causes them; it may 
also be that how they were born for learning causes them to be so” (JEME(HA, Æ m EARE z th). 
This kind of grammatical structure is common and can be compared to, for example, sheng er zhi 
zhi “EM FZ in the Lunyu. While the reconstruction is uncertain—and I have put the (?) to allow 
the possibilities of different readings—it seems to make sense to suggest that both xing and the 
learning or practice of a particular species, be they animal or human, are crucial in shaping what 
they are, though it is clear that there are differences in their learning and ability to learn and these 
should be understood as part of their xing. 


7Goldin proposes that “xing refers to what is inborn in an organism and thus to the features that all 
members of a certain species hold in common rather than the features that distinguish a certain 
species from all other species” (Goldin 2005: 57). My interpretation suggests that what is inborn 
by xing, together with acquired knowledge and learning, determine the characteristic features 
shared by a certain species, and the features that distinguish a certain group of species from all 
other species. 


*The XZMC supports the concept of xing that includes the course of development when it states 
“the xing has caused and contributed to the growth and development of the ox and the wild goose 
as shown in their characteristic tendencies” (J¢ YE (4). This notion of xing also appears in such 
early texts as the Zuozhuan and Guoyu. For a detailed discussion of the concepts of xing in early 


Chinese texts, see Shun (1997: 37-40). 


*In his precept “there is little difference between man and animals” (MZ, 8.19), Mencius is assert- 
ing that humans should be differentiated from other animals by their natural tendency to acknowl- 
edge ethical obligations. Moreover, fulfilling these obligations means following heaven (tian). 
Also see Shun (1997: 210-26) and Perkins (2005: 327-40). 
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nature of human beings or other species like the ox and the wild goose, does not 
automatically complete the process of development.'® The passage quoted indicates 
that the process of “being” and “becoming” is also the result of actual learning and 
practice (xue ‘!)—acquiring and attaining information and knowledge from the 
outside world. This can be regarded as external influence and for Gaozi and Xunzi 
it is the key factor in reshaping human nature. The text is suggesting that xing and 
xue are two separate and complementary components of a whole: “Their nature 
makes them so. But (?) learning may (also) make them so (that is to say, grow large 
and/or stretch upwards).” Thus, what we have here is the view that learning or prac- 
tice and one’s environment (xue) itself is as important as, if not more important than, 
xing in the process of the effective development of an individual. 

Combining xing and xue may be taken to signify the interplay of the inner being 
and the outer world working toward the full development of a thing. In Mil] 21H, 
MIR Zt, K2, ANZA, we are told that what causes the nature or charac- 
teristics of a thing to appear on the outside, or its functionalities to become manifest, 
is that the elements contributing to their nature have taken hold of them; the second 
hardness (gang Ill) and softness (rou X) may infer the elements, as a result of xing 
and xue, that cause the distinctive attributes of hardness and softness. Hence, factors 
other than inborn nature, such as habitual practice and related environmental fac- 
tors, influence how things function or behave. This view is further articulated in 
respect of human nature when the matter of human xing and qing in relation to the 
concept of external things (wu), which I will discuss further, arises in the text. 

What, then, is a human’s xing? 

SLM BRE, TER, FABE, FINEST, APNE. BRA ZR, YE 

E. KEISI, ai Eo EAMH, MERKE, EIS, i EIE ... TER, 

Et. MERES, th. E7 Ge, E) MERDE, Ath. JERE KeA th... ( 

AY BEATE, DARDHE ... PZ AE th, KAUA, BES tb. 

While in general all human beings possess xing (an inborn nature), their xin (heart-minds) 

do not have fixed intentions. They (that is, the heart-mind) await things and only then become 

active; they depend on pleasure to become functioning; they depend on practice to become 

fixed. The gi of happiness, anger, sadness, and grief is (called) none other than nature. When 

it (that is, the gi) appears on the outside, it is because (external) things have laid hold of it. 

Human nature derives from the endowment; the endowment descends from Heaven. The dao 

begins in ging; ging (natural disposition) is derived from xing (human nature) ... Liking and 

disliking is one’s nature; what is liked and disliked are (external) things. Being good (or not 
good is nature); what makes one good or not good are circumstances. For all things of which 


'0This can be seen in the case of the feral child, which may pose a problem for Mencius’ claim. 
The feral child observed by an educational psychologist lived with a pack of dogs and acted like 
them: “When we’re talking about how a child learns to live with dogs, there’s obviously no deal, 
as such. There’s give and take, the dogs give their love, attention, and acceptance in a sense, while 
the child has to adapt to the dogs’ situation. If that means eating raw meat and scavenging the rub- 
bish tip, then that’s what has to be done in order to survive.” The author of the XZMC would prob- 
ably see the feral children’s condition as due to lack of a conducive environment (for example, 
neglect and abuse), rather than inborn inclination. In fact, these poor creatures were sub-human 
and could no longer be regarded as human beings: they could not walk, talk, or socialize; they 
could not show empathy with others (Touhey 1973: 396-97). 
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nature is master, external things (can) lay hold of them ... Although human beings have 
[inborn] nature, it cannot be manifested outside without the heart having laid hold of it ... 
All within the four seas share the one nature. That they are different in applying their hearts 
is brought about by teaching. (XZMC, strips 1-6, 9) 


The author does not immediately pursue the discussion of whether human xing is 
good or bad. Instead, we are directed to another concept, xin: “While all human 
beings possess xing, their xin lack a fixed intention.” In order to understand what 
human xing refers to here and how it relates to the concept of xin, it is useful to go 
back to the concept of xing derived from the ox and wild goose example. If we fol- 
low the ox and wild goose illustration, human xing in the XZMC should refer to 
both inborn nature and developing characteristic tendencies that contribute to the 
growth or life process of human beings and to their distinctive attributes. These 
could be the desires aroused through the xin, as well as other human tendencies, in 
response to external things, and the potential and developing ability to carry out 
habitual practices. One can see that a dynamic connotation like this leaves room for 
such subsequent debate as that between Mencius, Gaozi and Xunzi. In this particu- 
lar line, I favour reading the word xing as referring to that human nature which 
includes the “inborn or potential functioning capability” that enables humans to 
practise morality, a distinctively human attribute.!! 

This understanding fits the context, particularly with the appearance in the next 
line of the word “although” (sui Sif): “while all human beings possess xing, their xin 
lack a fixed intention/commitment” (JLA MES VE, OEE). If we take that the 
word zhi 3% (intention or commitment) is about being intent on learning, the dao, 
and moral practice—this usage of zhi appears frequently in the Analects as, for 
example, setting one’s mind on learning (zhi yu xue i J); setting one’s mind on 
the Way (zhi yu dao ix J-i41)—then the sentence would make sense if it read some- 
thing like “although (sui) men are born with the potential ability to attain moral 
practice, their xin do not have a fixed intention toward that purpose.” Without a fixed 
purpose, the xin is simply moved by external stimuli, becoming activated by plea- 
sure or the anticipation of satisfaction (which probably can be morally positive or 
negative). It is through repeated practice that it becomes part of xing, when the xin 
has reached a state in which it will not be disturbed by distractions, but rather has 
developed a particular affective tendency that corresponds naturally with the sub- 
ject’s action or movement.” 

Three major concepts are mentioned in the above passage—xing, xin, and ging— 
and it is not difficult to see that xing needs to be understood through its relationship 


1! By potential, I am highlighting the point that proper guidance is required in order for this moral 
sense or ability to develop. External influence would refer to proper human practice and social 
norms. It is equally crucial to recognize that men have the responsibility to enlarge and alone 
among beings are capable of enlarging this human way—AfEG434 as the Analects states. 
Confucius indeed pointed out that we should always follow human, as opposed to animal, practice 
CHERA HY BLA] APF) (LY, 18.6). I say “includes” to echo the dynamism of the term xing, and suggest 
that there are elements that can or cannot be morally desirable in the xing. 


1? This is close to Confucius’ expression “following what the heart-mind desires” (cong xin suo yu 
HELTER) (LY, 2.4). 
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with the other two: human xing, in the above discussion, refers specifically to the 
(human) gi of happiness, anger, sadness, and grief. Our shared tendencies to like 
and dislike are to be drawn out from xin by external things (wu 4%), which are then 
referred to as qing.” In other words, qing is an affective response to external stimuli, 
as manifestation (chu HE) of xing, human nature. The basic emotional repertoire is 
an integral part of human xing, which provides the foundation and natural capability 
(for example, the ability to perceive and respond) for cultivation. Here, wu can be 
understood as the sum of external factors, whereas pleasure (yue è) seems to refer 
to the subjective satisfaction felt when an intrinsic need or desire is met. Yue is the 
cause of and the ultimate reason for the action and functioning of the subject (dai 
yue er hou xing EWR II @247)."* It is not difficult to see from this that xing itself is 
non-active, and that it awaits (dai ¥) induction by external stimuli in the xin, since 
xing cannot be made manifest outside or actualized without xin having taken hold 
of it (xin fu qu bu chu oF FAS EH). 

If this proposed reading is correct—shan bu shan, xing ye, suo shan suo bu shan, 
shi ye 7%, VE, Pree AT AN, 441—then human xing can be good (“morally 
desirable” shan) or not being good (“morally undesirable” bu shan); then again, it 
can refer to both the inborn and the developed nature of xing.'° Whether one’s 
nature will become good or bad depends very much on external influences, as well 
as on the cultivation of xin, the faculty capable of receiving external stimuli and 
making the innate state manifest. In PETAN, SHE, the concept shi #4 (forces 


'3Philosophers have called these a natural or basic repertoire of emotions constituting human 
nature (Solomon 1995). 


'4 However, yue {st could refer to emotional, biological, sensorial, etc. satisfaction and is subjec- 
tive; again, it could be morally desirable or the opposite. 


'S The early texts such as the Liji also claim that human nature as imparted by heaven is inactive at 
birth; it is activated by external objects as stimuli, and expressed as human desire as part of human 
nature. 


'©TIn this line, the Jingmenshi Bowuguan editors have followed the Shanghai Museum collection’s 
Xingqing Lun VEMS ii and inserted the characters #7/E (2 after #78, which makes the whole line 
read #4753241. There are three possible ways of reading this. If we take shan as a verb, the 
sentence can mean “to become good or not good,” which focuses more on factors other than the 
inborn xing that determine the direction of development. This usage of shan can be found in the 
Analects—just desire the good yourself and the common people will be good (fk 1 E3422) 
(LY, 12.19)—and in the Liji—[it could be used] to make the hearts of the people good (Iii "I LA > 
Fe Ly) (LJ, 19.10). It can also be interpreted as meaning that there are both good or bad elements in 
human nature where the emphasis is on predetermined or inborn quality. When this paper was 
presented at the “Virtue: East and West” conference, CHENG Chung-ying suggested a third way of 
reading the sentence: “making good of what is not good is xing.” This reading, similar to the sec- 
ond reading, assumes that there are morally unfavourable (1574) element(s) in human xing, yet 
humans’ xing enables them to improve it. I am inclined to the first reading, which would make +? 
AVE similar to MEAT DAS ny ELAS (xing can be made good or it can be made bad), a view 
that is closer to the theme of the whole text. This reading does not exclude the possibility of the 
second and third readings; it also parallels the idea that xing refers to both inborn nature and natural 
tendencies over the course of one’s life. One can probably argue that these connotational complexi- 
ties of the nature of xing are what caused Gaozi, Mencius, Xunzi, and SH1Shuo to have different 
ideas about human xing. 
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or circumstances) appears to resemble Gaozi’s water analogy. Nevertheless, it 
acknowledges that for the purpose of moral cultivation xing can be good or not 
good, and hence to achieve the best balance or appropriateness requires proper 
external influences and habitual practice. That “not being good” (757%) is used 
instead of “being bad” (GŒ) may mean the author’s view of xing is not as negative 
as Xunzi’s; nor is it as optimistic as Mencius’. Here, xing is what is endowed (ming 
fit) by Heaven (tian K). Tian and ming, then, seem in this context to contain both 
prescriptive and normative dimensions: we were endowed at birth with the features 
and functionalities of humans, but it is by following the human Way that we develop 
as complete beings, by fully maximizing our ability and potentialities through 
unceasing practice.” 

It is assumed that all humans share the same inborn xing (all within the four seas 
share the same nature PUEZ AW HME tE). However, in the course of development, 
our xing is subject to a combination of influences, namely, external things, internal 
feelings (for example, pleasure), circumstances, and habitual practices. The XZMC 
makes the following noteworthy comment on xing: 


JLE, HZ, BG, EZ, UZ, HZ, REZ, MZ 


Generally, xing (nature) can be activated, received, restrained, polished and disciplined, 
evoked/manifested, nourished, or extended." (XZMC, strip 10) 


The text continues: 


SUPE, Yat; WEK, ‘beth ; PEM, Heth; WEK, S812; HEK, Ath; Sere, 4 
th; REK, Kt., SLs er PROS ZR: ZAK ZA, BR te Zi 
ie, sels, Pe ee, Bhs, ADEE. 


What activate xing (nature) are external things; what receive nature are delights; what 
restrain nature are purposeful activities; what polishes nature is propriety; what draw the 
nature out are circumstances; what nourishes nature is practice; what makes nature grow is 
the Dao. What is visible is called “a material thing”; what make one happy are delights; 
circumstances of things are called circumstances; what is done through effort is called pur- 
posive activity. As for propriety, it is the criterion for the various types of goodness. As for 
practice, it provides the means for exercising one’s nature.” (XZMC, strips 10-13) 


"Though it seems that tian and ming are important concepts in this text and appear at the outset— 
PER arth, MA Kt—neither is discussed extensively. I borrow the terms “normative” and 
“descriptive” from Shun, who has distinguished two major dimensions in the use of tian and ming: 
“a normative dimension that carries implications about what should be done or should happen, and 
a descriptive dimension implying that certain things are not due to human effort or not fully within 
human control” (Shun 1997: 17). 
'8 Wi is also read as }# (Liu and Long 2005: 57; Tu and Liu 2001: 150-51). Qru Xigui has recently 
revised the reading of #262 to 146Z (Qiu 2006: 2-3). 
Ly Ling suggests that gu i implies purposeful activities such as cultural and social practice, a 
view similar to that held by Qru Xigui and LIANG Tao (Li 2002: 117-18; Qiu 2003; Liang 2004). 
As both Qiu and Liang point out, gu here refers to social or institutional practice, which gives the 
extended meaning of “the principles or rules” that provide the framework for social norms and 
values. More specifically, these are the practices enacted by the Odes, the Book of History, the 
Rites, and the Music, listed elsewhere in the text of the XZMC. 
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The above account is crucial in helping us understand human nature and self- culti- 
vation to some extent. The most important implication of the passage is that xing is 
malleable. In XZMC, the natural xing shared by all men can be cultivated and 
refined, depending on the encouraging and discouraging factors in the environ- 
ment—referred to in the XZMC as “circumstances” (shi #4) and “external things” 
(wu 4%)—as well as an individual’s internal judgment. In some it will be provoked, 
supported, and excited; in others it will be suppressed or restrained. Confucius 
claimed in the Analects that it was through habitual practice that one’s xing is dif- 
ferentiated”°; the author of the XZMC has expanded his theory by introducing such 
factors as wu YJ, yue th, and shi *4 that play a role in activating and directing a 
person’s xing. According to the text, wu , yue Mit, shi 24, dao i, and xi #4 are, 
respectively, “activating,” “receiving,” “nourishing,” “growing,” “evoking,” “exer- 
cising,” and “growing or extending” human xing. Because of the profound impact 
of these criteria on human xing, it is acceptable to say that the author here is arguing 
that they are significant in education. Here, where education is about cultivating and 
nourishing human xing, it makes sense that human xing should be understood in 
terms of functions and qualities that are considered necessary or desirable for full 
human development. Because of that, it should be cultivated, nurtured, and devel- 
oped accordingly. On the other hand, we also see that human xing should be disci- 
plined, restrained (jie fi), and polished (li W) through purposeful practice (gu i) 
and rules of propriety (yi 7%). If our interpretation is correct, when it says that some 
should be activated, nourished, and extended while others should be restrained and 
regulated, this particular passage seems to present a dimension of xing similar to 
SHI Shuo’s, which suggests there are both good and bad elements for morality in 
human xing. 

Drawing together what we have considered so far in regard to the concept of xing 
calls to mind the metaphor of a plant: there is a seed or sprout that needs to be nur- 
tured with soil, water, and sunlight in order to grow, yet the plant also needs pruning 
and trimming for the better health and beauty of the plant itself and the garden as a 
whole.”! To put it briefly, ideal moral cultivation completes the process of the effec- 
tive development of human as human, both as an individual and as a member of 
society, by recognizing the importance of satisfying human needs while acquiring 
the knowledge of social patterns. This process requires proper feeling and attitude 
and should start with the cultivation of xin, the faculty responsible for perceiving 
and responding to external presentations. 


99 66 29 66 


2 Unlike Mencius or Xunzi, Confucius did not make any straightforward comment on the state of 
human nature, asserting only that “people are close to one another by nature. They diverge as a 
result of practice” (LY, 17.2). Unless otherwise stated, I have used, with some modifications, 
D.C. Lau’s translations of the Analects (Lau 1979). 

? Tt is not difficult to see traces of Gaozi, Mencius, Xunzi, and even Sur Shuo’s theories of human 
nature in this text when it focuses on different aspects of the arguments. 
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3 Xin Ò (Heart-Mind) 


It is generally agreed that, instead of attributing a conceptual dichotomy to the roles 
of heart and mind or brain, early Chinese thinkers used the term xin ‘Ls, literally 
heart, to encapsulate both the affective and the cognitive dimensions; thus the term 
is normally translated as “heart-mind.” Xin is described in the XZMC in relation to 
qing, and its affective dimension is emphasized. Xin is responsible for drawing out 
the emotional response when it is activated by external stimuli: 


(A) MEA HE, GIBAS H 


Although human beings have (inborn) nature (that is, the qi of happiness, anger, sadness, 
and grief), it cannot be made manifest outside without the heart having laid hold of it. 
(XZMC, strip 6) 


And: 
SUR SAR, ROAR, eB th, eR, Se te, ce Be Sk, 


Extreme joy inevitably ends in sorrow. Tears also are sorrow. All are extremes of ging. Grief 
and joy in their nature are close to each other, and thus their (effect upon the) heart is not 
very different. (XZMC, strips 29-30) 


The interaction between external things and inborn nature is completed in the xin. 
Xin is the receptor of external stimuli, such as sound and musical performance, as 
described in the XZMC, and the words “xin is moved” (dongxin JL») are used 
when it is affected. At the same time, xin is also responsible for inducing true inner 
feelings and reflection as a result of responding to external objects, which are 
revealed by physiological reactions, such as a change of sound or voice: 

RZ Ot, BER, FCM, BRR DK wae Bi Tee bid, ZLE i Aa 

Æ MALLE. SURE, LSE Mee, UE ZI Gt, th. H 

BE, HEUWEL). Heb Be, UHE, 


The way tears move the heart is penetrating and severe; its intensity continues in sorrow and 
ends in grief. The way music moves xin is deep, profound, and anxious; its intensity is flow- 
ing with sorrow, far-reaching with longing. All concern, when followed by reflection, 
becomes sorrow; all pleasure followed by contemplation becomes happiness, for all think- 
ing employs the heart very deeply. Sighing is the way of (expressing) thought. When the 
voice changes, the heart follows. When xin changes, the voice also follows. (XZMC, strips 


30-33) 


In this context, human feelings and mental phenomena are not understood merely in 
terms of impulsive emotional responses to sensory stimuli, but are involved in forms 
of intelligent interpretation. It is not difficult to see here that when dealing with 
emotions, xin is involved in thinking, contemplating, and reflecting (si 1). If it is 
correct to suggest that the ability to feel emotions is a complex and sensitive mecha- 
nism that brings together thoughts, imagination, memories, intellectual understand- 
ing and analysis, and other aspects of ourselves into a single sensation, xin in this 
context carries both affective and cognitive capabilities.” In this particular process 


One may argue that human beings are well integrated systems, and any separation between the 
physical, emotional, mental, and spiritual is artificial, contrived merely for purposes of analysis. 
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of “deeply employing xin,” the subject’s mental state is constantly being affected by 
music as his perception and command of the musical data improves with deeper 
comprehension of their implications: one can say that ging has lent itself to moral 
sensibility when it naturally elicits the process of thinking and reflection, a process 
that directs one’s attention to and engagement with moral goals or objectives.” 
The importance of the role of xin in mediating between external representations 
and inborn nature suggests that moral cultivation means seeking and attaining dao 
through xin, which, as stated at the beginning of the XZMC, does not have an inher- 
ent fixed intention. Xin in the XZMC is something that attains morality if it is guided 
properly through education (jiao #0) and learning (xue ‘+).”* In the XZMC the aim 
of teaching and learning is to cultivate a proper state of mind. In this context, “the 
art of xin” (xinshu ÙT) is used to refer to the principle of the human Way, the way 
by which traditional cultural patterns, as in the Odes, the Book of History, the Rites, 
and the Music, were sifted by the sages and used as teachings to arouse and cultivate 
patterns of proper emotions and feelings in the people.” This indirectly relates the 


The opening line of the text, claiming that by pleasure xin can be stirred/activated and that 
through practice it can have an intention, implicitly acknowledges the cognitive and affective 
capacity of xin. Both Mencius and Xunzi shared the XZMC’s view on this. Xunzi and Mencius, 
however, were emphasizing different dimensions of xin and thus its role in moral cultivation (see 
Lee 2004). Mencius used xin most of the time to refer to particular categories of feelings that he 
believed were the inborn sprouts of morality (Shun 1997: 153). For Mencius, moral cultivation 
meant nurturing and reinforcing the incipient moral emotion in xin. Xunzi, on the other hand, took 
xin as our cognitive ability to exert and direct ourselves to acquire and understand the ethical ideals 
that are imposed externally. In another Guodian text, this affective quality of xin that evokes the 
process of thinking and reflection (si ‘{\) is shown as a step forward in developing virtue 
(Csikszentmilhalyi 2004: 73-74). A similar conception of si also appears in the Analects (Ivanhoe 
2000: 2-3). 

% A similar observation in relation to xin can be made about the Analects, where the word xin 
appears only six times. Nevertheless, this signals that Confucius was already shaping the concept 
of xin to play a role in attaining moral concepts or ideals. This can be seen in such terms as 
“employing one’s mind” (yongxin HÙ) (LY, 17.22) and “his xin did not deviate from ren for three 
months” (qi xin san yue bu wei ren Sty H Ef) (LY, 6.11), and in Confucius saying that 
when he came to a state that he was able to follow the rules of propriety without any apprehen- 
sion—‘“following one’s heart’s desire without overstepping the line” (cong xin suo yu bu yu ju YE 
CTE "a 2.4). 

5ER, EZ LÉ, ASE. A, ME Ma Ai th, KZK, ELME. e 
a fie, 38, cu METAS i, Han — the TA AREL. tie, K, BAEZ HL. 
ARTA OZ, WIL Ge) CATV, EET, ante AL, AEL 
a. 4, POUCA aH. EER, K th. (As for the dao, it is the way of various 
things. For any dao, the techniques of xin play the principal role. While the dao comprises four 
techniques, only the human dao can be daoed. The other three arts simply guide it. The Odes, the 
Documents, the Rites and the Music were all initially produced by men. Through effort were the 
Odes composed; through effort were the Documents preached; through effort were the Rites and 
the Music promoted: the sage(s) compared the types, analysed them, and assembled them into 
categories. He observed their sequence and rearranged them; he comprehended their [ideas of] 
propriety and refined them. He sifted the emotions/feelings [expressed or inspired by them], and 
made them become manifest or remain within. He then used them again for teaching. Teaching is 
therefore the means by which de (virtue) is born within. Rituals arise in feelings, and sometimes to 
stimulate/arouse them.) (XZMC, strips 14-18) My own translation. 
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dao to ging—human dao is about cultivating proper feelings and emotions by train- 
ing one’s xin. In fact, the text states that dao starts in ging which involves xin. 

Training xin is the process of integrating ging with the recognition of what is 
appropriate by establishing intention, cultivating the mind to bring it to a state of 
harmony, and consistency and sincerity in one’s xin that is in unity with one’s 
demeanour and behaviour. The states of xin, zhi, and qing are so closely related that 
these characters are sometimes used interchangeably in the text: 


ARIS AZ SETA, AAP ROR ZHI, AP TEIS AZ ORR MI, PARMA L 
HR, Aziz Pitas, RA Aaah ZO AUG, ARR AER, BAKE 
WEH ARAA AZRA, WAD BIS AZ HMB, ADE, 


For those who have a restrained countenance, if they lack sincerity at xin, they will become 
pretentious. For those who are sincere, if they lack steadfast will, they will become apa- 
thetic. An eloquent person lacking meekness at xin will become insincere. If a pleasant and 
amiable person is not motivated by aspirations, he will be insolent. Those who are imperti- 
nent cannot do without being restrained; those who are diffident cannot do without being 
guided.” (XZMC, strips 44-48) 


Likewise, in the XZMC a junzi is described as someone who embodies emotion 
balanced with sincerity, reverence, magnanimity, and modesty, which are displayed 
naturally in public and private demeanour and behaviour: 


FAKER, EA ENS, TAEAE, MAER, PO Gk aC FEA, EECA 
ER, SE AAS TT a kk, EAR HES, a ia HE ARR IT HBL, BA TT HES, 0K 
ve ne TA. ATHE bA KRE Zù, H Ha R 
ZA, KIZEE RHH Zi, TPE Ag RE 


Regarding (his) body, he desires it to be tranquil without getting excited; regarding (his) 
thought, he desires it to be profound without being hypocritical; regarding (his) action, he 
desires it to be courageous with commitment; regarding (his) appearance, he desires it to be 
grave without being rude; regarding (his) feelings (in xin) he desires it to be gentle and 
earnest, and yet at ease. For joy, he desires it to be wise without being superficial; for plea- 
sure, he desires it to be happy with an intention; for sorrow, he desires it to be restrained 
without being confused; for anger, he desires it to be intense without being trifling; in 
approaching a superior, he desires to be modest without being crafty; when retreating, he 
desires to be reverent without being slighting. Regarding his desires all should be measured 
and not artificial. In carrying out his intent, a junzi must have a boundless heart; when 
speaking, he must be earnestly sincere. In attending to the ritual for the visitor-guests he 
must adopt a grave, respectful appearance; in attending the sacrificial ceremony he must be 
serious and reverent. In mourning he must be in continuous grief. (XZMC, strips 62—67) 


BARR ZA. FA Zi AKI FF 


In the above passage, the word “desire” (yu 4X) is used frequently to describe the 
satisfaction the individual anticipates in terms of the body, thought, action, appear- 
ance, and emotions. This affirms that self-cultivation is accomplished through an 
integrative process. The desirable measures are met by a harmonious and natural 
correspondence of the whole, indicated by the repeated pattern fx ... MI ... (desire 
[it] to be ... and thus ...). The question is how one should cultivate oneself. The text 
goes on: 


% Translation has been modified from the last version of my paper. 
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HL RID AGE, EIA, LR, RUNS At, MEER, BEIO, 76 
R REOR, BEZE, ALREND, WRI. 


For all those who are learning, it is seeking xin that is difficult. Just following what one is 
trying (to attain) is close to attaining it, but it is not as fast as by using music. One who is 
capable of doing it, but is not able to attain it in xin, is not worthy of honour. Seeking xin 
but with artifice/hypocrisy, one will not be able to attain it. People should not (do it) with 
artifice/hypocrisy. This can be known. (XZMC, strips 36-38) 


The above calls for two remarks. First, the author claims that seeking and attaining 
(what we learn) in xin is desirable yet difficult. Second, while it is difficult to seek 
morality in xin, the most effective way is through yue *%Ś (the character carries the 
double connotation of music and happiness).” One may take the words “seeking” 
(qiu X) and “attaining” (de f$) to indicate that knowledge or what we are learning 
(e.g., the way, moral principle) is something not readily possessed; it needs to be 
acquired, understood, and internalized, a process for which xin is responsible, pre- 
sumably through learning and education. Without the heart understanding and 
attaining it, one cannot be said to be virtuous, even if one is able to carry out the task 
(shi =). For Mencius, qiu does not mean acquiring something completely external, 
but retaining and enhancing our inherent moral quality within. If we relate this back 
to the earlier discussion of xing and xin, which does not have a fixed intent, giu 
means to stabilize and hold fast to the morally desirable elements of what we are 
endowed with as well as through learning what is external. The result of giu and de 
means a correspondence of actuality—a correlation of action and the true emotions 
and intent of xin. Moreover, this should preferably be done naturally and spontane- 
ously. Here, the concept of wei {4 is introduced. Wei, meaning artifice / hypocrisy / 
psychological exertion, which indicates rational effort, a striving, has negative con- 
notations.” The XZMC believes the ideal in moral practice is not one with wei but 
with naturalness, genuineness, and spontaneity. 

Naturalness, however, does not mean that no external guidance is required. In 
fact, music is believed to be most appropriate and efficient in that it will draw out 
proper ging naturally and spontaneously by moving one’s xin. This is easily under- 
stood if we consider again the main point of our earlier discussion, where xin has 
been described as the seat of the feelings and emotions. I would like to discuss this 
by relating the concept of ging to music as an effective way of transforming innate 


27Music is happiness. The noble people find happiness in attaining their way (dao ìf), while the 
petty people find happiness in attaining what they desire” CEK, 86th. ATHEA, / NASII 
ILAK) (XZ, 20). One should note that the author of the XZMC did not suggest that self-cultivation 
cannot be accomplished without music. Instead, the text is arguing for a relative efficiency in the 
process of cultivation by using music. 


28 Here, wei 1% denotes the unnatural, forced, mendacious, and hypocritical as opposed to the genu- 
ine and sincere. The character in the XZMC was originally written with the heart radical instead of 
the human radical, which leads PANG Pu /K# Ah to suggest that it denotes a kind of “psychologically 
hypocrisy” (jiao qing %1) (Tu and Liu 2001: 176). Slingerland has proposed the term “psycho- 
logical exertion,” believing that in the Guodian corpus striving is morally suspect (Slingerland 
2008). 
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feelings. To do that, it is appropriate to turn to qing, the next key concept presented 
in the XZMC. 


4 Qing 


Qing i is a most complex and elusive term, its meaning shifting from period to 
period (Andreini 2006: 149-65). It has been suggested that, rather than “passions or 
emotions,” in pre-Han literature ging meant “the facts,” “genuine,” “genuinely,” or 
even “essence” or “essentially” (Graham 1990: 59). Another suggestion is that it 
meant something like “reality feedback” or “reality input’ (Hansen 1995: 
181-211). 

Recent studies, including those of the Guodian material, have started to look at 
the emotional dimension of ging in terms of the human ability to respond to sur- 
rounding promptings. One scholar suggests, for example, that ging “refers to one’s 
emotional disposition, to the way that one’s emotions will be pulled out in particular 
circumstances” (Puett 2004: 46). Similarly, passages in the XZMC have led some to 
believe ging refers to humans’ true inner feelings, and thus a genuine response to 
external promptings, so that the term ging can be defined thus: “on the one hand we 
have ‘emotions, passions, feelings’ and on the other the idea of ‘real, true, genuine- 
ness’” (Andreini 2006: 151). 

Many of the above interpretations have textual support in the XZMC. I would 
like to extend my discussion of ging by relating it to the concept of xing. Derived 
from human xing, ging certainly reflects the dimension of human nature and should 
form the basis for cultivation. To interpret ging in the context of the definition of 
xing we have arrived at from the XZMC, xing and qing are closely related on at least 
two levels. If we take xing as referring to both inborn or predetermined nature and 
the characteristic tendencies that designate the growth and life process of a thing, 
ging as part of human xing denotes (1) the natural emotional features or affective 
state, including the essential emotional repertoire, inborn emotional capacities, and 
hardwired temperament, and (2) the developing affective and psychological tenden- 
cies that are an expression of human nature, of those human needs, satisfactions, 
and desires that are a response to external stimuli in particular circumstances. 
Depending on the context, this can be rendered as natural affective responsiveness, 
natural/genuine feelings, and even moral sensibility.” Xing in terms of the qi of 
emotions is activated as a response to external stimuli, resulting in ging. This implies 
that ging is a variable depending on the nature of the external stimuli and on how the 


” Eifring has pointed out that, while the term ging has been translated as “emotions,” it has much 
wider connotations, including “feeling” (ganjue 5t), “feeling, emotional response” (gan W8), 
“feelings; state of mind” (huai E), “emotion, mood, temper” (qingxu 144), “emotion, feeling” 
(qinggan it kX), “feeling, affection” (ganqing H&H), “emotional disposition, temperament, sensi- 
bility” (xingqing VET) (Eifring 2004: 2-3). Similarly, in this paper, emotion/feeling” is used in a 
broad sense, referring to “state of mind” as well as to a particular (mental) response to situation(s). 
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subject responds to external presentations. Qing constitutes xing when it becomes a 
habitual feeling or an emotional tendency. My interpretation of the concept of ging 
in the XZMC and thus its role in moral cultivation will be built on this understand- 
ing of the term. As with most key Chinese philosophical terms that defy translation, 
in the main I will retain the Chinese form of the word ging, except where it becomes 
necessary to express some English-language connotations. 

In our earlier discussion we showed that, in relation to xing, in the XZMC, qing 
is born out of xing, as it is the activation of our inborn qi. Qing is a result of genuine 
and natural responses to external stimuli (wu 4), induced by xin. Qing, or our abil- 
ity to perceive and respond to our surroundings, is important in informing us how 
we really feel about something. Taking ging as “manifested human nature, xing, as 
affective response to external stimuli” is grounding qing as an expression of xing 
—this is consistent with the Chinese term xing ging VEI as in the title of the Xing 
qing lun li im (Discourse of Xing and Qing), the parallel version of the Xing zi 
ming chu in the Shanghai Museum collection. Therefore, to understand our xing is 
also about understanding our emotions, feelings and affective response (pre- or 
post-cognitive), and is essential to self-knowledge and social practice. We perceive 
the emotions, likes and dislikes of others through our understanding of their expres- 
sions and the situation in which we find ourselves. Being sensitive to feelings and 
emotions enables us to master consciousness effectively without repressing those 
feelings and emotions, instead of being enslaved by irrational and coarse reactions. 
Some argue that the core of human emotions and the basic emotional repertoire, as 
biological events, are the same the world over and do not vary with, nor are they 
influenced by, culture. Others suggest that they are largely learned and conceptual- 
ized and thus are cultural artefacts (Solomon 1995: 171-202). The discussion on 
xing and ging in the XZMC recognizes both the (inborn) basis and needs of human 
nature as well as human nature as a developmental constructs. Humans are born 
with and share similar core emotions and emotional capacities, which in the XZMC 
are the gi of happiness, anger, sadness, and grief (xi nu ai bei zhi qi SIZAR Z K), 
and our similar likes and dislikes out of our inborn nature (hao wu, xing ye IE i, ME 
t), but how and why we feel and respond the way we do is also a learned experi- 
ence, for example, through cultural practice and education. While we tend to like 
something and dislike others these affective tendencies in our xing can only be 
drawn out and concretized with the presence of what makes us feel this way. As the 
same passage in the XZMC continues: what is liked and disliked are (external) 
things. Being good (or not being good is nature); what makes one good or not good 
are circumstances (Frit rik, th. Fe (se, VEL] Sree hr Nae, A4). 

The XZMC tends to recognize the importance of qing, its role in moral cultiva- 
tion, and how one should learn to cultivate oneself properly through knowledge of 
propriety (yi 74). The following is relevant to our discussion: 


30 Xunzi made a contrast between xing and xue. Xunzi’s understanding of human nature led him to 
the conclusion that achieving the right motivation and behaviour requires an exertion of force that 
he refers to as artifice (wei {%); it is not part of our xing but something imposed from outside 
through learning (XZ, 23). 
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TERA Mis, WEISE. MAN, KAE AN SEZ, HGRA HE AZ 


The dao begins in the ging; ging is born out of nature (xing). In its beginning (the dao) is 
close to true feelings; in its end, (the dao is) close to propriety (yi). Those who understand 
true feelings are able to express it (i.e.. dao) on the outside; those who understand propriety 
are able to internalize it (i.e.. dao). (XZMC, strips 3-4) 


There is an imperative in this passage. Humans share the same natural tendencies 
that enable us to respond to the same external stimuli with similar affective response. 
The fact that ging, which denotes spontaneous and natural responsiveness/sensibili- 
ties, and yi, proper response, are being discussed in conjunction with each other, 
indicating their interlocking roles, suggests that ging is at the very least closely 
related to yi in terms of moral cultivation. The lines dao shi yu qing 3H 4A) 5 and 
shi zhe jin qing AHE imply that ging is the starting point for cultivation and 
constitutes the essential base from which the human way is to be cultivated. One’s 
natural emotional disposition (ging) as an intrinsic part of xing is essential but not 
sufficient on its own for facilitating and accomplishing the process of self-cultivation. 
One must also set one’s will and intent to acquire proper social rules and guidance 
(yi)—this accumulative practice with the assumption that we will be able to acquire 
and internalize the same knowledge of appropriate response, provides the end result 
of yi. Realizing yi does not mean removing qing; rather, it is about patterning and 
manifesting proper ging in any given situation. Xing needs to be cultivated and 
expressed with the practice of yi for goodness and refinement, yet its genuineness, 
naturalness, sincerity, and spontaneity should be recognized.*! 

Combining and harmonizing internal and external moral sources is more explicit 
in the discussion of the relationship between ging and yi, which continues in the 
next lines, where the words exit (chu Hi) and enter (ru A) are used. It is stated that 
knowledge and understanding (zhi %1) of ging and yi will enable one properly to 
manifest or generate one’s response and internalize the proper way of expression. 
The use of chu and ru for ging and yi may suggest, respectively, the internality of 
qing and the externality of yi. If we assume that ren is related to ging, in that both 
are derived from innate feelings or both come from human xing, then this polarity 
may have provided the basis for the argument put forward by Gaozi and his associ- 
ates that “humanity is internal and propriety is external” (ren nei yi wai CHF 
7+).>? We do actually see such a connection elsewhere in the XZMC, where it states 
that “humanity is the expression of xing, or xing gives birth to it” (C, VEZ J H 
EBK-E IZ) (XZMC, strip 39) and “there are seven kinds of love; only love derived 


3! This accords well with what Confucius proposed, that is, only a well-balanced admixture of 
native substance and acquired refinement can result in an ideal character (LY, 6.18). 

3 Confucius’ view on the nature of this ren can be easily detected in the Analects. For example, the 
performance and practice of li must be coupled with proper attitude or mental state: What can a 
man who is not ren do with li? What can a man who is not ren do with music? (LY, 3.3). It is not 
clear from the text, but chu and ru might imply a kind of movement of gi in terms of moral sensi- 
bilities. The problem with using the words internal (nei) and external (wai) is that it overlooks the 
fact that both ren (or, to the same extent, ging in the XZMC) and yi as moral sensibilities involve 
internal or psychological activities. Strictly speaking, ging is similar to yi in that it is not mechani- 
cally internal, either. 
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EK 


from xing is close to humanity” (ŽE, "EVES AL) (strip 40).” Again, in a 
similar way to the previous statement, it is suggested that moral cultivation is a 
constituent and dynamic process that involves both qing and yi, and ging should 
here be understood as a kind of moral sensibility developing with the agent’s 
improving awareness of and knowledge of yi. 

As stated earlier, in the XZMC the significance of ging is naturalness and genu- 
ineness as opposed to wei 4%. This concept of genuineness or sincerity, which is 
referred to as zhen HX, is more explicit in a passage from the Zhuangzi: 

RK, RLE, AAR, PEDA KERK, MERDE, SRS, ME AS TEL, RR 
BL, ERDA., SEARED, FORAGE, FOAM, BENK, OS I, 
JET Dt Be th. 


Zhen is ultimate purity and sincerity; without purity and sincerity, one cannot move others. 
Hence if one forces oneself to wail, however sadly one might seem to be, it is not (real) 
sorrow. If one forces oneself to be angry, however severe one might seem to be, one inspires 
no awe. If one forces oneself to show affection, however one may smile, one imparts no 
comity. Genuine grief, though silent, is (real) sorrow; true anger, though no outburst, 
inspires awe; genuine affection, though no smile, conveys comity. Given this genuineness 
(zhen) within, it will move one to show spiritual efficacy without, and this is why we count 
it so valuable. (Zhuangzi, “The Old Fisherman’’)** 


It is with a similar understanding that, because the core values of ging are sincerity, 
naturalness, and genuineness, the XZMC has related ging to the concept of trust- 
worthiness (xin (4), one of the key Confucian ethical concepts. Typically, this xin is 
based on sincerity, reliability, and competence. We tend to associate trust with sin- 
cerity—the genuineness of someone in their engagement with us. Xin is therefore 
essential for building good and confident human relationships; it must be performed 
in order to be effectively accomplished as a true representation of one’s feelings and 
emotional state, ging, and thus one’s behaviour: 
BEZI. fa, ie ZT LE LA A RH. AO DAT, SEEN, A 
DST EMER IR. Ay MERZA, A fa ZR. REMA, AREA 
Faithfulness (zhong) is the way of (expressing) sincerity; sincerity is the way of (express- 
ing) ging, and qing arises from xing ... For anyone, ging can be pleasing. One who has qing 
will not be despised even if he makes a mistake; one without ging will not be worthy of 
honour even if it is difficult. If someone has ging, even though he has not yet performed the 


task, indeed, people will trust him. Someone who is trustworthy without even speaking is 
one who esteems qing ... (XZMC, strips 39-40, 50-51) 


The evidence presented so far suggests that for the author of the XZMC both ging 
and yi are crucial for moral cultivation. The interaction between the two constitutes 
the basis of morality. Qing is the starting point of dao and the inspiration for the 
traditional rules of ritual behaviour. According to the XZMC, the sages used their 
understanding of human ging to work on the cultural traditions of poems, docu- 
ments, ritual, and music and accomplish their aim of cultivating human emotions 
and feeling: 


33The other kinds are not listed elsewhere, so we do not know what they might be. 


**T have provided my own translation for this passage of the Zhuangzi. 
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av, 2. E. 9%, eee, MERA. W, AAA. B, 8AA zt. E, 8 
AP, BALM Mim ez, Bz Ge) Benz, Hess esc, E 
HAZ, ARE. AL MAEI H. TEPER, BZ th. 


The Odes, the Documents, the Rites, and the Music were all initially produced by men. 
Through effort were the Odes composed; through effort were the Documents preached; 
through effort were the Rites, and the Music promoted.” The sage compared the types, 
analyzed them, and assembled them into categories. He observed their sequence and rear- 
ranged them; he comprehended their [ideas of] propriety and refined them. He sifted the 
emotions/feelings [expressed or inspired by them], and made them manifest or internalized. 
He then used them again for teaching. Teaching is therefore the means by which de is born 
within. Rituals arise in ging, and sometimes stimulate/arouse them. (XZMC, strips 15-19) 


One can see from the above that this is not a simple defence of traditional culture 
(which certainly plays a role in social or cultural practice in shaping human charac- 
ter), but an argument for the discernment of ging. It shows that the significance of 
these cultural traditions is that they were created by men, for men, based on their 
best understanding of human qing. These cultural patterns embody the XZMC ideas 
of propriety and represent refinement and appropriateness of ging; if used for teach- 
ing they will enable the learner to cultivate de 4# within. The words sheng de yu 
zhong ÆfE JSF suggest that the purpose of education is the inner development of 
individuals in whom de will be formed or actualized. As mentioned earlier, the 
XZMC states explicitly that human xing itself is non-active; it is only through exter- 
nal stimuli or external objects (wu 4%) that it becomes manifest. In this context, 
teaching and education are essential for helping one become intent on moral cultiva- 
tion, utilizing the proper external stimuli, until one has developed the natural ten- 
dencies and abilities for actualizing an inherent, spontaneously functioning and 
effective power (de). Through wu—which includes the teaching embodied in the 
traditional culture—the xin will draw out proper ging. Music and ritual practice are 
effective as external stimuli or presentations for moral transformation because it is 
through the right emotions and feelings that one is enabled to cultivate virtue. 
The XZMC provides a detailed account of how ritual, and music in particular, are 
effective in activating natural responsiveness: 
K, tie ZB, SK, me ZTE. SL, REISI E, AAR AMA ZOE. E 
Se, HRMS. lela, HKEE He, Ue HL K 
HD CE), HWM tore. CD. CED, AU re, CE, A 
th, Hm ABA, Sie he oe, REAA, Me, ZR, WUE CEI GE 
Lt. JLT G, RHET, MALAK. CH). Gil) SBA, CHD. K 
A) E. ILEA, KIKAR, BT, E K, EREE, EEOSE. 
KLEO, ke, 7! Zo KZD, AREK, EZ A 


I 


FUT, RAAK 
ARR, IPR DUE. JEU, VIER EIT, UWE Ze, k, BLI H 
WEBS M (LIEZ) Hotes, WSLNE ON PS, Mr, Wee, MR, WES HL, Mk, HEE UL, Met, bie 
ot, SWKa, KE, Werk, aT TS, AE, PE, L, E, J A J Or 
Ik, BOE, OT. BA, ZR FLERE Aye, CELT Ay, ILA ZR, ARMA 
SEZ YEH. 


* For a discussion of the writing and manuscript culture of these ancient texts, see Chap. 3 by He 
and Nylan; and Chap. 4 by Meyer in this volume. 
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The smile is a superficial influence of li. Music is a deep influence of li. Any sound that 
emerges from one’s true feelings is (a) sincere (token of those feelings). As such (that is, a 
sincere token of true feelings), it (the sound) then penetrates people’s hearts, striking at the 
root in abundant measure. Upon hearing the sound of laughter, its clarity is truly joyous. 
Upon hearing a ballad, it is so happy and contented that (one) is stirred. Upon hearing the 
sounds of stringed instruments, one is moved to sigh. Upon observing Lai and Wu, it is so 
respectful that one is aroused.*® Upon observing Shao and Xia, it is so uplifting that one 
becomes restrained.*’ Singing and thinking, one’s heart is moved, and one sighs. (When) 
one follows the rhythmic motions for a long time,** returning to what is good and going 
back to the beginning is cautious; manifesting (qing, that is, real feelings) and internalizing 
(yi, that is, what is appropriate) is smooth—This is the beginning of de (virtue). (As for) the 
music of Zheng and Wei, its sound is not what one should follow.” For the ancient music, 
it brings harmony to (one’s) heart; the good music harmonizes (one’s) intention.“ These are 
all for the purpose of teaching one’s person. Lai and Wu sing of taking*'; Shao and Xia sing 
of true human feelings.” Extreme happiness surely brings sorrow, as does tears—these are 


3% Lai and Wu, from the “Zhousong” JHS] of the Odes, are songs praising King Wu of Western 
Zhou. The musical performance is a combination of singing of the Odes and a dance performance 
of the sung poetry. 

37 Shao and Xia are music of the sage kings. Shao is the music of Shun % (Jills #'F AK 5J4); Xia 
is also referred to as Da Xia from Yu 5% (Ding 2002: 64). 


38 Scholars offer different suggestions for what qi $k refers to in these sentences. Some Chinese 
scholars take it as the music itself. Lru Zhao, for example, explains J£ Hi A tJ as music coming 
and going from the heart (Liu 2003). Others believe these passages are describing how one reacts 
to music, so that gi should refer to the individual who is morally trained through music: through 
music, the dancers and the aspiring junzi are able to enter a process of moral cultivation that com- 
bines internal feelings and ritual movements. Both readings are possible. However, it seems to me 
that the second reading is more agreeable. So far I have not come across music described in this 
way, whereas a similar structure—}x t ("has been used referring to the way of transforming 
people, for example, in the Liji: AUR JX rr tA (LI, 25.28). 
3 Lī Xueqin suggests that cong fÉ should be read zhong it: Thus, the music of Zheng and Wei is 
not the genuine sound of music but of sensual debauchery. So here the sentence can be taken as 
saying that the music of Zheng and Wei should not be followed (Ding 2002: 136-39). The music 
(or the sounds) of Zheng and Wei has been criticized in various early texts, including the Liji and 
the Analects, for indulging the passions (yin #). Another way of reading this sentence is “The 
music of Zheng and Wei is not the sound that one should follow and yet (people) follow it.” The 
confusion probably results from the ambiguity of zhi . Either way, the primary message is that 
music like that of Zheng and Wei should not be listened to. 
“0 Some scholars see guyue 7“ and yiyue 4: “e, used here to contrast good and bad music, since 
yi fris read yi it, an alternative for yin 4, meaning excessive or indulgent. Others take yiyue to 
refer to music with an accompaniment, which is not necessarily bad (see Ding 2002: 68). However, 
the following sentence—*7 #3 A # ti—:makes it clear that the music referred to is good. The 
guyue and yiyue are probably special references to, respectively, Shao, Xia and Lai, Wu. Thus, I 
translate yi as “good.” Zhi #4 means “intention” (see [iii =- ADE. E: ERR EIB, PERS, where 
zhi refers to the king’s intention) (Ding 2002: 68). I read long ÑëEas he FI (see JR Hie FF f=: HE, AI 
t), whereas Li Ling reads it as dong i) (Tu and Liu 2001: 164; Ding 2002: 68). I follow Tu and 
Liu. 
“1 “Sing (that is, celebrate in musical form) of (military) capture” (HX). Lru Zhao believes there 
is a military implication here (Liu 2003: 98). 

42 Confucius makes i comment on the Shao and Wu: FER KH) : Hee, akt, iA K 
DX) a KE, AER tE (LY, 3.25). Itis generally accepted that the Shao is Eta than Wu because 
the former was the music of King Shun, who reigned by means of virtue, whereas the latter was the 
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all the onset of their (that is, humans’) ging. Grief and joy, their nature is close, and thus 
their (effects upon the) hearts are not very different. The way tears moves the heart, is 
penetrating and severe; its intensity is continuous in sorrow and ends in grief. The way 
pleasure moves the heart is deep, profound and anxious; its intensity is flowing with sorrow, 
far-reaching with longing. In general, all anxiety when followed by thought becomes sor- 
row; in general, all pleasure followed by thought becomes happiness, for all thinking uses 
the heart very deeply.” Sighing is the way of (expressing) thinking. When one’s voice 
changes, one’s heart follows. When one’s heart changes, one’s voice also follows.“ 
Groaning proceeds from sorrow. Cheering proceeds from joy. Murmuring proceeds from 
the voice. Singing proceeds from the heart. Pleased and thus cheerful, cheerful and thus 
excited; excited and thus singing, singing and thus swaying, swaying and thus dancing. 
Dancing is the endpoint of joy. Angry and thus distressed, distressed and thus grieved, 
grieved and thus sighing, sighing and thus beating one’s breast, beating one’s breast and 
thus leaping. Leaping is the final outcome of anger. For all those who are learning, it is 
seeking xin that is difficult. Just following what one is trying (to attain) is close to attaining 
it, but it is not as fast as by using the music. (XZMC, strips 22-36) 


This long passage depicts how ritual, particularly musical performance (combined 
with singing the lyrics of the Odes and dancing), is an effective communicative art 
in both content and form. The text maintains that music deeply influences emotion- 
ality on different levels. Music is, in this case, the ancient music of Lai and Wu, 
Shao and Xia, characterized by harmony and balance, as opposed to the music of 
Zheng and Wei. According to the text, the former is “arousing,” whereas the latter 
“restrains” human emotions, and has the ability to move the heart and enable the 
subject to go through the various mental stages that correspond to physiological 
responses and physical movements. Along with the sensual experience of hearing 
(wen (i), listening to (ting Ht), and observing (guan #1) the musical performance, 
the listener is able to share emotions and feelings with the musical performer(s) and 


music of King Wu who, even though he was a good king, conquered the Shang through violence. 
The results of teaching these different types of music were expected to be different. Here, HX may 
imply the way in which King Wu took the world—through intention, desire, and ambition. 


43 These sentences explain how heart (xin Ù), thinking (si 18), and qing are related (see MZ, 
11.15). 

“4 similar description appears in the “Yueji” of the Liji, for example, JL Zi, FA AE th, 
AZ), YORE ZA th. RR OT, BOISE. TEENIE, AEB, BAT, TZ; Loe MSS 
Z, RF INANE, ZR. eC eR, DOPE DA, TSR ERS, SOE DI... LS, 
EANGE. EISH, BISE, ERO, ZT, JER, ATK KISSE, SUC, BLE 
ZEDA, HEE ... All the modulations of the voice arise from the mind, and the various 
affections of the mind are produced by things (external) to it. The affections thus produced are 
manifested in the sounds that are uttered. Changes are produced by the way in which those sounds 
respond to one another; and those changes constitute what we call the modulations of the voice. 
The combination of those modulated sounds, so as to give pleasure, and the (direction in harmony 
with them of the) shields and axes, and of the plumes and ox-tails, constitutes what we call music 
. .. When the mind is moved to sorrow, the sound is sharp and fading away; when it is moved to 
pleasure, the sound is slow and gentle . . . All modulations of the voice shape the minds of men. 
When the feelings are moved within, they are manifested in the sounds of the voice; and when 
those sounds are combined so as to form compositions, we have what are called airs. Hence, the 
airs of an age of good order indicate composure and enjoyment, [Legge had omitted this sentence: 
and its government is in peace.] The airs of an age of disorder indicate dissatisfaction and anger, 
and its government is perversely bad . . . (Kongzi and Legge 1967: 92-93). 
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smoothly internalize what is proper. This stresses the relative ease with which prog- 
ress can be made by natural and spontaneous activities, compared with psychologi- 
cal striving or mental exertion (also see Slingerland 2008: 22).* Furthermore, in a 
neutral sense, this process of sensual experience meets natural human sensual 
desires in relation to emotional aspirations, which if not satisfied will be detrimental 
to well-being.*° In other words, music and ritual are significant because they elicit 
sincere moral emotions by directing our intention to moral engagement, while sat- 
isfying our sensual needs, which constitute an integral part of our xing. It can be 
seen from the text that music is the most effective tool for generating moral senti- 
ments and, to the author of the XZMC, it very often involves arousing natural and 
genuine emotional responses.“ Again, as mentioned earlier, this sentimental 
engagement of the heart-mind involves the process of thinking (si i), which 
engages the subject more effectively with emotions and the knowledge acquired. 
What is more, the text claims that with the standard movements of the ancient, cho- 
reographed odes, one in effect “returns to the good and goes back to the origins 
cautiously.” So, the performance of ancient rituals both enacts and turns into the 
process whereby we cultivate our original moral base or activate our pre-existing 
natural moral tendencies. The words fan shan fu shi XF (2%G have prompted 
scholars to argue these as evidence that humans were born with some good moral 
basis (see Guo 2001: 426).*8 

The musical practice, which starts with the effect on xin, leading to correspond- 
ing physical reactions such as bodily movement, explicitly asserts that moral culti- 
vation is about the holistic engagement of the body, all of which, to use one term, is 
cultivating the body (shen +). Shen is an all-purpose word embracing thinking, 
feeling, and acting. To achieve a mastery of ritual practice, one undergoes 


* Furthermore, the profound power of good music on the listener is not limited to the very moment 
of listening but is long lasting and can even overcome our basic desire for food. This is exemplified 
in the Analects where Confucius was described as “not being able to notice the taste of meat for 
three days” after hearing a musical performance of Shao (LY, 7.14). 


“©The original in the XZMC is “The eyes’ love of beauty and the ears’ love of sound is about 
the gi of anxiety [which if the desire is not satisfied] people have no trouble dying for these 
things” (HZ E, Hake, Belg zat, ADE ZIE) (XZMC, strips 43-44). By “in a 
neutral sense” I relate back to the earlier discussion in this paper about how our natural sensual 
desire, which is part of our xing, may or may not be morally desirable. Which aspects of these 
elements are drawn out and affirmed depends on external stimuli. For example, good and bad 
music will have different impacts on the process of cultivation. 


4 The function of music in moral transformation has also been explicitly discussed in other early 
texts, for example, the “Records of Music” in the Book of Rites. Music for Xunzi is effective in 
moral transformation because it satisfies the natural human desire for sensual pleasure. The Xunzi 
says: “Music is joy; it is what humans cannot avoid in their ging.’ While recognizing qing as part 
of human nature, Xunzi tended to relate it to natural desire (yu x), which was based on self- 
interest and thus needed to be controlled. 


48 Obviously, since proper stimuli are required for the development of moral sensibility, it is only 
good music that should be used. This is pointed out in the passage about the music of Zheng and 
Wei not worthy of being followed. 

“<TTherefore] a junzi would take [his] bodily engagement to command/regulate his heart/mind” 
ETIA ED) (XZMC, strip 67). More literally, we may suggest: “(For) the junzi, it is the 
body that he uses to master his heart.” I would take shen as meaning one’s holistic engagement of 
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psycho-physical training in which one’s sensory, mental, and physical capacities 
become honed to an extraordinary degree, indicating becoming attuned to the trans- 
formations of nature, and thus highly responsive to tendencies (xing). To the author 
of the XZMC this is a process of spontaneous correspondence of mind and body 
brought into harmony by the primordial influence of music. A true human harmony 
and happiness is thus achieved by establishing moral-aesthetic values that transform 
the human heart. As is well summed up in the XZMC, the designated process of 
cultivation involves the following: 


ATRN, ft GLS), EILE, OAS, SRE, TRL, cE DAS 


A junzi esteems his ging (natural dispositions), attaches importance to his propriety, cher- 
ishes his refinement, loves his good appearance, delights in his dao, and takes pleasure in 
his teachings. This is why people revere him (that is, the perfected gentleman). (XZMC, 
strips 20-21) 


Thus, cultivation is a dynamic, all-embracing process that involves the unity of 
morality, physicality, and aesthetics. Moral practice develops a unique ensemble of 
dispositions, behaviours, and qualities that lead to human excellence; a process that 
recognizes both the biological basis and the necessity of social construction of per- 
sonhood. The achievement of an ideal personality is both moral and aesthetic, 
because it results in the embodiment of the good and the personal creation of an 
elegant, harmonious, and balanced body and soul. It is noteworthy that the words 
mei ¥, gui "x, shan 3, hao tf, yao *%%, and yue {fè are indicative of a junzi’s emo- 
tional or evaluative responses and attitudes to the various moral measures, which are 
closely related to and displayed in his own ging, character and mannerisms. These 
same attitudes and conduct, expressed in the cultivated individual, as implicitly sug- 
gested in the text, provide a medium for moral leadership as they elicit people’s 
respect. In this same passage, we can see that cultivation is a process in which one 
will take pleasure; here, the natural human desire for pleasure meets with the seek- 
ing and attainment of the way (dao if1)°!: the subject has been able to attain such a 


practical experience, a meaning that can be found in the Mencius—#22¢VE.Z th, Wh Zh, F 

ni (ic. Through training the body, that is, the experience of the coherent whole through prac- 
tice, one rectifies one’s xin. This echoes the first line of the XZMC, where it is stated that xin does 
not have a fixed will (Ù), and its function is subject to environmental influence, pleasure, 
and practice. The same sentence can also mean the junzi’s conduct is taken to rectify the hearts of 
the multitudes. One’s outward appearance, voice, and mannerisms (that is, persona) can affect 
one’s internal dispositions. Furthermore, once the proper dispositions have been acquired, these 
same appearances and mannerisms serve to express the cultivated individual’s “moral power” (de 
#&), and provide a medium for moral leadership in regulating the hearts of the people. 


50I thank Philip Ivanhoe for his generous comments and suggestions on my translations of the 
words mei X, gui +x, shan *, hao Ùf, yao “, and yue è. 


5! When he drew a comparison between knowing (zhi %1), desiring (hao 1f), and taking pleasure in 
(yao #£), Confucius made it clear that taking pleasure in what we acquire is the greatest accom- 
plishment: “To know it is not as good as to desire it, and to desire it is not as good as to take delight 
in it” (LY, 6.20). 
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heightened sense of propriety that he is inclined to seek propriety. The concept of 
teaching (jiao #4) is about orienting the individual’s sentiments or natural feelings 
toward moral practice. Moral cultivation does not mean being devoid of pleasure or 
living a barren life. Quite the contrary, the greatest achievement for humans is pur- 
suing joy and happiness in seeking and attaining the dao, a happiness that an ox or 
a wild goose would never be able to share or comprehend. 


5 Conclusion 


The XZMC provides an account of how xing, xin, and ging were viewed in the late 
Warring States period, probably before Mencius’ time. It allows us to re-examine 
the concept of xing, including the controversy over whether human nature is good 
(morally desirable) or bad, the role of human emotions/feelings in moral cultivation, 
the internalism and externalism of morality, and the importance of learning and 
habitual practice (also see Goldin 2005). Xing as inborn nature provides an essential 
base for the growth and development of things. The human xing itself, specifically 
the qi of happiness, anger, sadness, and grief, are drawn out only with external 
stimuli and induction by xin, which then is referred to as ging. Qing is derived from 
xing and is a natural emotional tendency in response to external factors. Given that 
xin does not have a fixed intention, significant guidance is required to cause inner 
potentialities to develop and cultivate virtue within. Qing therefore also constitutes 
xing through cultural practice and moral cultivation, a process of activating and 
refining inborn nature through the external influences of learning and cultural prac- 
tice—an ongoing cyclical and interactive process of the internal and external, the 
pre-determined and developmental, the natural and cultural features. If the (exter- 
nal) influences are positive—for example, ritual and music—the result will be a 
harmonious unity of nature and social practice. 

The concept of xing and qing in relation to moral cultivation as presented in the 
XZMC is self-evident as a thesis emerging from an intellectual discourse that is 
more syncretic and dynamic than previously recognized. We have no substantive 


Tn fact, the harmonious unity of moral virtuosity and bodily aesthetics is well captured in the 
Analects 7.6. This is further illuminated by the well-known story of Butcher Ding in the Zhuangzi. 
In this story we are told how Butcher Ding cut up an ox in a beautiful and skilful way. After many 
years of practice he had come to a state of mastery and freedom that was not just physically easy 
and aesthetic; he was also able to do it without looking at it, because he had internalized the Way, 
and his spirit went freely to where his blade should go. The rhythmic dancing and free mind of 
Butcher Ding when carving up the ox represents the total concordance of ritual restraints and har- 
monious freedom. Scott Cook has proposed that Zhuangzi’s relation to the Confucian school needs 
to be re-examined, arguing that although Zhuangzi was fond of highlighting the absurdities of the 
Confucian enterprise, there is in his writings a great admiration for much of what constituted the 
central core of Confucius’ image of “musical perfection,” representing the total concordance of 
ritual restraints and harmonious freedom (Cook 1997: 521-54). For discussion on the relation 
between body and mind in the Guodian corpus, especially the Xing zi ming chu, Wuxing and Ziyi, 
please see Chap. 13 by Lisa Raphals. 
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evidence to say that the XZMC text, more precisely its tenets, are directly connected 
with such early thinkers as SH1 Shuo, Gaozi, Mencius and Xunzi. If one accepts the 
hypothesis that the XZMC was composed in the time between Confucius and 
Mencius, then one may posit that the theories of Gaozi, Mencius, Xunzi, and even 
SHI Shuo were outgrowths of the different foci of the philosophical debate of the 
time. At the very least, the XZMC attests a rich combination of concepts not previ- 
ously documented in any single form. In the XZMC we find the concept of xing, 
which enables us to distinguish between human and other animals (exemplified by 
the ox and the wild goose) in terms of the inborn and developing potentiality and 
capability to become morally competent, which Mencius would use to imply dis- 
tinctive human qualities. The text presents a view of the coherence of the external- 
ism and internalism of ging and yi, which shares similarities with the theory of 
“internal ren and external yi” (ren nei yi wai) attributed to Gaozi. Xunzi, on the other 
hand, might have emphasized the external influence of ritual in shaping moral char- 
acter, whereas SHI Shuo believed that human nature had both good and bad aspects, 
and cultivation meant extending the good aspects, a view that can also be traced 
from the dynamism of the nature of xing as seen in the XZMC. Similarly, the 
emphasis on spontaneity and natural response suggests the possible blending of 
Daoist and Confucian practice, a theory that merits further study of the Guodian 
corpus.*? 
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Chapter 13 A 
Body and Mind in the Guodian gest 
Manuscripts 


Lisa Raphals 


This paper considers the relation between body and mind as described in the 
Guodian corpus. A significant body of research has already been done on moral 
psychology in the Guodian, and considerable scholarship on these texts investigates 
specifically their Confucian history (Chan 2009b, 2011, 2012; Csikszentmihalyi 
2004; Pang 2000). Here I address the treatment in several Guodian texts of interrela- 
tions between body and mind, especially how they affect each other and the place of 
the Guodian material in the broader context of debates about mind-body dualism. 

Debates about the relationship between mind and body are often described in 
terms of mind-body dualism and its opposite, monism or some kind of “holism.” 
Monist or holist views agree on the unity of mind and body, but with much debate 
about what kind. For example, for materialists, mental states are simply physical 
states; for idealists, physical states are really mental states. On dualist accounts, 
mind and body are both real and both different: neither can be assimilated into the 
other (Raphals 2015; Slingerland 2008; Yu 2007). 

The question of mind-body dualism is of contemporary importance for several 
reasons. First, several humanistic and scientific disciplines focus on embodiment as 
an important dimension of the human condition, and a view of the relations between 
body and mind, spirit or soul is central to any understanding of the self. Second, the 
question of mind-body dualism is of particular interest in Chinese and comparative 
philosophy because of a range of claims from both Western and Chinese sources 
that “Chinese thought” is “holist’—including claims that there was no mind-body 
dualism in early China—and contrasts between ostensive Chinese holism and 
“Western” dualism. 

One set of arguments focuses on differences between Chinese and Western 
understandings of heart and mind. For example, the cognitive linguist Ning Yu has 
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argued that Chinese cultural conceptualizations of the heart or mind differ funda- 
mentally from Western dualism: the heart is understood as the central faculty of 
both affective and cognitive activity and the source of thought, feelings, emotions 
and guiding behaviour. Yu argues that this cultural conceptualization differs in fun- 
damental ways from the dualism of modern Western philosophy, which asserts a 
dichotomy between reason and emotion, in which thoughts and ideas are linked to 
a largely disembodied “mind”, and desires and emotions with an embodied “heart” 
(Yu 2007: 27-28). 

Three important themes concerning body and mind recur in the Guodian manu- 
scripts overall. First are accounts of the constituents of both humans and animals, 
specifically discussions of the nature of the body or physical person, basic emotions 
(qing Ï), and the mind.' Second is a discussion of the nature of specifically human 
mental qualities, especially the heartmind (xin -L»), spirit (shen 4!) and intentions or 
will (zhi 2). Shen is discussed in Taiyi shengshui X—-“£7K (The Great One Gives 
Birth to Water). A related and third important theme that recurs throughout the 
Guodian texts is accounts of mutual relations between mind and body: both how the 
body, and with it the emotions, affect the mind and how the heartmind directs or 
rules the body. Discussions of how the body affects the mind appear in Zun deyi ®& 
4 3 (Honouring Virtue and Propriety, henceforward ZDY) and more extensively in 
Xing zi ming chu YE A firth (Human Nature Comes from the Mandate, hencefor- 
ward XZMC), which contains an extensive discussion of how the body and emo- 
tions affect the heartmind. Accounts of how the heartmind rules the body appear in 
Ziyi A§4K (Black Robes, henceforward ZY) and more extensively in Wuxing TLT 
(Five Kinds of Action, henceforward WX). Additional relevant passages occur in 
Qiong da yi shi 33% AIFF (Poverty or Success is a Matter of Timing, henceforward 
QD), Tang Yu zhi dao $Z č (The Way of Tang and Yu, henceforward TYD), 
Cheng zhi AX-Z (Bringing Things to Completion, henceforward CZ), Liu de 7\ (i 
(Six Virtues, henceforward LD) and four texts titled Yucong afi 1—4 (Thicket of 
Sayings, henceforward YC).* The XZMC, WX (discussed below) and other Guodian 
texts have equivalents in texts excavated from other Warring States and Han tombs, 
but these are beyond the scope of the present discussion.’ 


! Due to an extensive debate about the meaning of the term ging'if, I transliterate rather than trans- 
late this term throughout (e.g., Puett 2004; Middendorf 2008). 


*Chinese quotations of the Guodian are from Guodian Chumu zhujian (henceforward Guodian 
Chumu) and Liu Zhao (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998; Liu 2003). Guodian slips are cited for both 
the entire corpus and specific text. For example, a passage in Guodian slip 483, YC 1, slip 45 would 
be cited as 483/YC1 45. For simplicity of transcription I have used the editors’ emendations. For 
example, LX (A ÍL is simply transcribed as JLA I.. Translations of the Guodian man- 
uscripts are my own but are indebted to Cook’s (2012) readings of the text, survey of the key 
scholarship and translations. 


3The Shanghai Museum texts include a version of the XZMC titled “Discussion of Qing and Xing” 
(Xingging lun VE) (Ma 2001; Ji 2004). Another version of the Wuxing was excavated from 
Mawangdui (Mawangdui Hanmu boshu zhengli xiaozu 1980: 17-27; Csikszentmihalyi 2004: 
312-71). 
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I argue that we find a scale of views on the relation between mind and body in the 
Guodian texts. The XZMC in particular presents what could be called a weak mind- 
body dualism, in apparent differences between the body’s passive response to sensa- 
tion and emotion, and the capacity of the mind to use active agency to control those 
responses, especially through thinking or reflection (si Œ). 

At one end of the scale is a strong mind-body dualism in several passages in WX 
and ZY. These texts present metaphors that compare the heartmind to the ruler of a 
state, and the body or the senses to its ministers or officials, or to slaves. At the other 
end of the spectrum is a robustly holist view of qi %4 as unifying body and mind. 
Here, similarities between the “flow” of gi, sound, and music are the conduits that 
make possible moral transformation through music. 

The first section takes up several passages from the Guodian manuscripts that 
describe relations between body, mind and emotions as constituents of both humans 
and animals. These passages make it clear that animals, as well as human beings, 
have qi, ging and intentions. However, the potential ability of the heartmind to inter- 
act with ging and intentions seems to be unique to humans. For humans, our essen- 
tial nature (xing YE) affects fundamental emotions (ging), which in turn move the 
heartmind. The next section takes up Guodian accounts of the constitution of a 
(human) person, including body or physical person and its relationship to the heart- 
mind, virtue and self-cultivation. The third section takes up an extensive discussion 
of the relation between body and mind in the XZMC and WX. Section four turns to 
the strong dualism of ruler-ruled metaphors in the WX and ZY. Section five exam- 
ines a strongly holist view of sound and music in the XZMC and elsewhere. 


1 Body, Emotion and Heartmind in Humans and Animals 


Several passages from the Guodian manuscripts describe relations between body, 
mind and emotions as constituents of both humans and animals. A passage from the 
YC (Thicket of Sayings) describes the constitution of humans and animals thus: 

SUA WIRE, BARAR, ALCL, FORA AC th, FERRAR, AA WA 

ASA YH, AREA GR o 

In general, all things that have blood and qi have happiness and anger, caution and gravity. 

Their bodies have appearance and colour, they have sounds, smells and flavours, they have 


qi and intentions. In all cases living things have roots and branches; they have ends and 
beginnings. (483-87/YC1 45-49) 


The important reference to “all things that have blood and qi” (you xue qi zhe F 
4,97) makes it clear that the passage is not limiting itself to human beings, since 
“being composed of blood and qi” is common to humans and other animals (Raphals 
2018; Sterckx 2007). The passage also makes it clear that, in addition to shared 


* After Li Tianhong’s and Scott Cook’s reading of #= as root (benAS) and Yl) as branches (biao #2) 
(Li 2003; Cook 2012: 814-15). 
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physical constitution, humans share three things with other animals. The first is 
fundamental emotions and desires: the basic emotions of joy and anger and the 
basic responses to desire of satisfaction (when desires are satisfied) and suffering 
(when they are not). Second, we share with animals the four sensory modalities of 
sight, hearing, smell and taste. Finally, both humans and animals have qi and inten- 
tions (zhi). 

Although the above passages make clear that emotions and desires are common 
to “all things that have blood and qi,” a passage in the XZMC suggests that a com- 
plex relation to the heartmind seems unique to humans: 

o EAŠČATEE. Hatt, ELW. me. E E 38, nb WED 


Dao has four arts, but only the human dao is worthy to take; as for the [other] three arts, if 
you take them, that is all. The beginning and emergence of the Odes, Documents, Ritual, 
and Music all were from the human. (336-38/XZMC 14-16) 


This point is explicit in a second YC 1 passage that identifies the intentions with the 
heart or heartmind, presumably only in humans: 


RE, Aik. Ath. I, Mtb. WE, Ote We, Ath. aR, O. 


Appearance and colour are [a matter of] the eyes, sound the ears, smell the nose, flavour the 
mouth. Qi is [a matter of] appearance, intentions of the heartmind. (488—90/XZMC 45—48) 


It is important to note that this passage does not specifically refer to humans, insofar 
as animals also have intentions. However the reference to appearance or demeanour 
(rong %) probably does make it clear that the passage is intended to describe 
humans, though the notion that animals can have demeanour will be instantly famil- 
iar to anyone who has ever had a cat. 

A third passage from YC 3 emphasizes the specific importance of the 
heartmind: 


mee Gis ew ae 
ak, tho TEL, filo 


To raise oneself by intentions is advantageous. To care for one’s heartmind is advantageous 
(619/YC3 15). 


Taken together, these passages suggest that it is the heartmind that can take charge 
of the perceptions, emotions and desires common to all animals, and to cultivate it 
is beneficial. 


2 The Human Constitution 


Several Guodian texts give passing accounts of the body or physical person (shen 
A) and its relationship to the heartmind, virtue and self-cultivation. 

A problem arises because body and mind are not neutral terms. They are culturally 
constructed, and are also subject to changes of meaning over time. An example is 
changing meanings of the interrelated English terms mind, spirit, soul, and heart 
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(Wierzbicka 1989). Classical Chinese has no near equivalents for terms such as 
“body,” “mind” and “soul.” Three major terms for “body” differ from the English 
notion in important ways. Xing JÉ refers to form or shape of bodies but also of other 
things. Shen /4 refers to a body, person, “physical person” or personality. Ti # refers 
to the concrete physical body, including limbs and physical form, but also to the 
“embodiment” of other things, including spiritual, cosmic, and moral states (Lo 2003). 

Several terms describe mind or soul. The seat of consciousness and thought is the 
heartmind (xin), which refers both to the mind and to the physical organ of the heart, 
and “spirit” (shen ##!), which can also refer to gods and spirits, sages, ancestors, 
ghosts and monsters (Sterckx 2007). Other key terms are will or intentions (zhi x), 
awareness, knowledge or consciousness (zhi 4%), desires (yu #X), thought or aware- 
ness (yi #4), and thinking or reflection (si {&). 

Passages in several Guodian texts underscore the importance of the body. ZY 
makes it clear that a “person” is in some fundamental sense material and physical 
when it states that in antiquity the Lord in Heaven observed King Wen’s virtue and 
concentrated the great mandate upon his person (qi ji da ming yu jue shen ERK 15 
FRH, 121-22/ZY 36-37). According to Taiyi shengshui, those who use dao to 
carry things are successful in their tasks and long-lived in their persons (shi cheng 
er shen chang ¥ XI 44 F); and in the case of sages, their achievements are suc- 
cessful and their persons not injured (gong cheng er shen bu shang DIRTI A AMS, 
82-83/Taiyi shengshui 11-12). Another passage in ZDY describes how the body 
affects the mind, and the porosity of the two. According to this text, ritual and music 
“nurture the heartmind (yang xin WÙ) in compassion and integrity, so that faithful- 
ness and trust increase daily without any self-awareness” (zi zhi H 4, 304/ZDY 21). 

That a “person” is both physical and psychological is made clear in a discussion 
of the virtue of benevolence (ren {~). TYD /## £222.38 concludes with the observa- 
tion that “when one insists on rectifying one’s person/self (zheng qi shen iETL+4) 
before rectifying the world, the dao of sages is complete” (207—08/TYD 2-3). Used 
purely of a physical person, this passage could refer to straightening one’s body, but 
that is clearly not the meaning here. Similarly, another passage from CZ describes 
the governance and instruction of a noble man who, before undertaking oversight of 
the people, first “submits his [physical] person to goodness” (shen fu shan 4 IR, 
246/CZ 3). The passage continues that if he “lacks it in his person” (wang hu qi shen 
TPG) and merely preserves it in words, the people will not follow him, no mat- 
ter how much he piles up commands (245—46/CZ 4-5). This discussion opposed the 
use of punishments and penalties to government by virtue, and specifically by those 
who embody virtue in their persons. 

The term fi is also applied to the bodies—and powers—of animals. For example, 
QD includes an argument that excellence—moral or physical—does not necessarily 
result in recognition. Thus the meritorious Wu Zixu (d. 484 BCE) was executed, but 
not because his wisdom had declined. The passage concludes with the bodies of two 
famous horses: “That Ji was hobbled at Mount Zhang and Jin was trapped in the Qiu 
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wilds was not because they had declined in the strength of their bodies” (ti zhuang, 
149-50/QD 9-10). 

Several passages discuss the will or intentions, usually of a noble man or junzi #4 
F (this term is transliterated throughout). For example, ZY attributes a saying to 
Confucius that a junzi “cannot be robbed of his intentions in life and cannot be 
robbed of his good name in death” (123/ZY 38). A passage in WX explicitly links 
intentions with correct mental attitudes: 


EAST FEZ AE 


A scholar [shi] whose intentions are on the dao of a junzi can be called a scholar of inten- 
tions. (162/WX 7). 


The passage continues by linking intentions to wisdom: 
A Fi Tas AN IB IAF 


Virtue without intention will not be realized; wisdom without reflection will not get it. 
(162-63/WX 7-8). 


Another passage from LD suggests that intentions transcend individual will and the 
individual person who Forage his own will and seeks to nourish the intentions of his 
family” GILG, RK EHZ 422/LD 33). 

Spirit (shen ##) is a central term in Taiyi shengshui K—/E%K. Here, spirit bril- 
liance (shen ming 4#!4/]) is formed from the consecutive joinings of The Great One 
(Taiyi X—), Heaven and Earth. Spirit brilliance in turn forms yin and yang, which 
in turn form the four seasons (73/Taiyi shengshui 2). Thus: 


Mela, PUAN Z PTET WHA, OZ TE. Feta, ZTE te 


Yin and yang are that which is born of spirit brilliance; spirit brilliance is that which is born 
of Heaven and Earth; Heaven and Earth are that which is born of the Great One. (76- 
77/Taiyi shengshui 5—6) 


Here, shen precedes even the creation of yin and yang. In other late Warring States 
texts it is also a major component of a person, especially in the Huangdi neijing $3 
iit AAS, where it is stored in the heart. 


JCC, HTB, THB, TAGLAR, FUE o 


The heart stores spirit [shen]; the lungs store po; the liver stores hun; the spleen stores 
thought [yi]; the kidneys store will [zhi].° 


In the Guodian texts overall, shen is not a major element in relations between mind 
and body. 


SBE GEE SAE set. Textual problems surround the names and provenance of 
these famous ni but the context is clearly a comparison between their inherent strength and 
being subdued. 


° Huangdi neijing suwen 23, 153 (Xuanming wu qi €} TL), trans. after Unschuld and Tessenow 
2011: 1:409. For the importance of form/body (xing) and spirit (shen) in the Huangdi neijing see 
Wong (2014: 25-29). For body and mind in the Guodian manuscripts see Guo (2000). 
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3  Heartmind and Body in the Xing zi ming chu 


I now turn to how the body motivates the heartmind and how the heartmind rules the 
body. The XZMC is significant for any discussion of mind and body because it pro- 
vides a detailed discussion of the relationship between human nature and self- 
cultivation. In this context it discusses and links several key concepts, including 
essential nature (xing YE), genuine emotions (ging fj), heartmind (xin -t»), will, 
intentions (zhi i), gi SA, and the use of artifice (giao 14, wei 4). 

The XZMC includes both accounts of human motivation as a passive response to 
external forces and the active role of the heartmind in shaping responses to the 
world by forming stable intention that overrides the influence of external forces and 
emotional responses to them (Perkins 2009). 


3.1 A “Body Moves Mind” Model of Human Motivation 


The XZMC begins with a statement about clearly human (and not animal) nature 
and the importance of both environment and habit: 


PLATE, DECA, RØRE, RERIT, WEEE. BRI, 
PE. KIRISh HARZ. PER firth, fit ABE 


In general people, although they have a nature, their heartminds do not have fixed inten- 
tions. They await things and only then act; they await pleasure and only then go; they await 
habit and only then stabilize. The gi of happiness, anger, grief, and sorrow is by nature. 
When it [the qi] arises and is visible externally, things take hold of it. Nature emerges from 
the mandate; the mandate descends from Heaven. (323—25/XZMC 1-3) 


Here, fixed intentions emerge only when they are taken in hand, because it is the 
nature of the intentions of the heartmind (xin zhi zhi ÙŻ 3) to only act when 
induced. In other words, on this account, the heartmind is passive. But the passage 
continues: 


Tani, THERE. Was, MSE FN AE WZ, SEA EM Zo LF 
a TE. PTEE, W. A E, PEM Aree TAN, SHE. 


Dao begins in ging; ging is born from nature [xing]. Its beginning is close to ging but its 
ends are close to propriety. Those who understand [ging are able] to make it emerge; those 
who understand propriety are able to incorporate it. Liking and disliking are matters of 
nature; what is liked or disliked are matters of things. Approval and disapproval are matters 
of nature; what is approved and not approved are matters of situational power. (324—26/ 
XZMC 3-5) 


This passage indicates two ways in which mental dispositions potentially influence 
the body. First, dao is closely linked to basic emotions, which may be subject to 
intervention or control. Second, although what we like and dislike may be a matter 
of external objects (things), perceived through sensation, what we chose to approve 
and disapprove are matters of choice through situational power and advantage (shi 
24). The passage continues: 
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MERE, With. RAZA, O00000 fate, HREH. JbA E 
t, TRAD, %4 O 2A n J E. 


In general, human nature acts as lord, and things take hold of it. The sounds of bronze 
[bells] and stone [chimes] O00000 [emerge only when they are struck.] Although 
[humans] have natures and heartminds, if nothing takes hold [of them] they do not emerge. 
In general, heartminds have intentions, but they forget them and do not OġOOOO0O] [That 
the heartmind cannot] act alone is like the mouth alone being unable to speak. (327—29/ 
XZMC 5-7) 


This partially fragmentary passage clearly describes a heartmind that requires exter- 
nal stimulation through the body. The passage continues that people have a common 
nature (qi xing yi ¢'E—) but differ in how they use (yong H) their heartminds: 


ite NIE. HAOR, AA. SPEER, BT, REZ, 
2, MHZ EZ, RRL. NE, Wyte; E/E, Ht; AC, Wet; PE, 


Zit; EPER, Sth; EHEH, Ath; REZA, I. . 


Within the four seas their nature is one. But in their use of the heartmind each is different, 
and this is due to the direction of their education. As for inner nature in general, some things 
move it, some go against it, some restrain it, some sharpen it, some make it emerge, some 
nourish it, some grow it. In general, what causes inner nature to move is things; what goes 
against it is pleasure; what restrains it is causes/precedents; what sharpens it is rightness; 
what makes it emerge is situational power; what nourishes it is practice; what grows it is 
dao (331-34/XZMC 9-12). 


In this scale, sages (sheng ren # A) have a key role because of their ability to liter- 
ally embody correct values: 


ACIS mm ET, BUC MTZ, ML SET HD SCZ 


The sages compared their categories and arranged and assembled them; observed their pre- 
cedence and deference and put them in conformity, embodied their propriety [ti qi yi] and 
gave it regularity and pattern. (338-39/XZMC 16-17) 


Franklin Perkins describes this as a simple stimulus-response model of human psy- 
chology and motivation, but a somewhat different approach is to examine relations 
between body and mind, especially the XZMC’s emphasis on sensation as the 
“stimulus” by which the body influences the heartmind (Perkins 2009: 119). 


3.2 The Heartmind Takes Charge 


The passages discussed above suggest an outer-inner porosity in which, without 
fixed nature or intentions, the complex of the body, sensations and emotions all 
move the heartmind, with no account of any agency in choosing how to respond to 
sensory and emotional stimuli. But other passages in the XZMC suggest the exis- 
tence of a more authentic heartmind that is not at the mercy of these patterns. 


7Reading as ni id (oppose), after Huang and Xu, Li Ling and others (Huang and Xu 1999; Li 
2002). Guodian Chumu glosses it as 1 (2). For further discussion see Cook 2012: 705n61. 
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One passage recommends the use of the heartmind in thinking (si zhi yong xin KK 
JÒ) as an alternative to the heartmind being buffeted constantly by the inputs 
of the body and emotions, but even here its relation to thought is complex: 


MERTER, ATI. ALLO. M, rte. ME, EÙ 
I, ORDER. * 


In general, it is only after thinking that worry becomes sorrow; in general, it is only after 
thinking that happiness becomes delight. In general, the use of the heartmind in thinking is 
deep. The difficulty is in the directions of thinking. When the sound changes [then the 
heartmind changes], when the heartmind changes then the sound also changes. (353-55/ 
XZMC 31-33) 


» 


Sees, 


Here, dwelling on emotions intensifies them. The passage also presents something 

of a “chicken and egg” problem in that emotions (described in terms of sound, either 

music or the human voice) affect the heartmind, which affects them in return. 
Other passages underscore the importance of the activity of the heartmind: 


MÆ, DRAE. 
As for dao in general, the techniques of the heartmind rule. (336/XZMC 14). 
PUG RTD AoE, ERIA, WAG ZR, PUR. ? 


As for learning in general, seeking the [genuine] heartmind is difficult. It is by following 
that which is done that one comes close to getting it, it is not like using the speed [imme- 
diacy] of music. (358/XZMC 36) 


This passage clearly recommends a heartmind that, although difficult to access and 
less directly available than the influence of music, is more genuine and thus prefer- 
able. It draws on earlier accounts of the potential of music to elevate or degenerate 
the moral faculties, but does not pursue the issue at length. The passage continues: 


EREHE, ABEL, AE. REA, EZR. AA EU, ORE o 


Although you may be able to [accomplish] an undertaking, if you cannot [attain] the heart- 
mind, it is not valuable. If in searching for the heartmind there is artifice, you will not attain 
it. [Thus] that people cannot [attain it] by using artifice is [something] we can know. (359- 
60/XZMC 37-38)" 


How then, according to the XZMC, is this difficult state to be attained? One passage 
gives a clearly negative recommendation: that artifice (wei 1%) is incompatible with 
the genuine heartmind.!! 


’Using the Guodian Chumu reading of nan ¥f. For other readings see Cook 2012: 723n211. 

°For @ or >K see Qiu 1998: 183n35. 

‘Clear consensus reads 44 as wei {% (artifice). Slip 38 is broken after F444 and scholars dis- 
agree about what to interpolate. In reading bu, I follow Liu 2003: 90, 100; Cook 2012: 727- 
28nn241-44). Qiu interpolates gi H- (if one commits the transgression ten times) (Qiu 1998: 
183n39). 

1! The remainder of slip 360 contains several textual problems, but seems to indicate that, with no 
more than ten tries, the heartmind must lie therein (qi xin bi zai yan HULA Ze RS), and its manifes- 
tations can be examined. 
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The passage continues by contrasting different components of a person on which 
one might rely in a descending scale that gives preference to the heartmind: 


ILH D Z RÉ, w Zato LIRA, 2 Ay EL Ji ZEF, VES na AZ Ht 
K, RAR. IDS EE, AAE. zit, SORE, Bab, ATE SZ 3. 


In general, for those who use the agitation of the heartmind, their thinking is deep. For those 
who use the speed of knowledge, their anxiety is deep. For those who use the extremity of 
their qing, their grief and happiness are deep. Of those who use the agitation of their physi- 
cal persons, their satisfaction is deep. Of those who use the limit of their force, their benefit 
is deep. The eyes’ love of colour and the ears’ love of sound create unassuaged joy or anxi- 
ety [yutao]. It is not difficult for people to die of this. (364-66/XZMC 42—44) 


The passage contrasts those who rely on thinking and knowledge with those who 
rely on emotion and the sensations and physical force of the body. There may be 
short-term satisfactions to the latter, but the consequences can be fatal. 

So far, the argument seems to be that careful use of the heartmind and thinking 
can circumvent the dangers posed by the body and emotions. But self-regulation by 
means of the heartmind is not sufficient because even correct conduct—faced with 
distracting sensations and emotions—can still degenerate into ostentation or disso- 
lute or degenerate behaviour if the heartmind does not have the right dispositions 
(366-69/XZMC 44-47). But how is it to get them? 

The XZMC ends with a description of how a junzi can take charge of intentions 
(zhi zhi #454). It starts by stressing the need for genuineness and the destructiveness 
of cunning and artifice: 

MORNE, IVORY, AC SCIMTUE © AT UR DARREL, Ha 
KARI fi fat x 
In advancing one should be modest and not cunning; in withdrawing one should be sombre 
and not frivolous. In all cases one should be finely patterned but not artificial. The junzi in 


taking charge of his intentions must have a broad-minded heartmind; in speaking words he 
must have a straightforward trustworthiness. (386—388/XZMC 64—66) 


The passage continues that he must display an appropriate appearance in guest rit- 
ual, a respectful appearance in sacrificial ritual, and he must have a grief-stricken 
appearance in mourning rituals (388—89/66-67). 

The passage ends with a perplexing sentence, which does not occur in the 
Shanghai Museum version and which scholars construe in two entirely different 
ways. It reads: 


BP AWAD 


(1) Junzi use their bodies to master their heartminds 
(2) Junzi know their bodies are ruled by the heartmind. (389/XZMC 67) 


12 Qiu reads bian f} as bian $% (erratic) (Qiu 1998: 183n42). CHEN Wei reads ji & (agitated) (Chen 
2002: 204). For discussion of other readings of yutao bi] see Cook 2012: 732n287. 

13 In reading su i (solemn, sombre) I follow Li 2002: 108 and Cook 2012: 2:748. Guodian Chumu 
and Liu Zhao do not transcribe the graph 5 (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998; Liu 2003: 106). For 
readings of wang 4% and jian 5€ [ff] see Cook (2012: 748nn402, 403). 
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At issue is whether the heartmind rules, guides or expresses itself through body, or 
whether the body shapes, forms or rules the heartmind. As written, the obvious 
construction of the sentence is (1), in which the phrase is read straightforwardly to 
mean “Junzi use their bodies to master their heartminds” and the body is clearly 
doing the ruling. Lru Xinlan and PANG Pu opt for the body as ruler. According to 
Liu Xinlan the phrase refers to the attention of junzis to their own conduct to correct 
the heartmind (Liu Xinlan 2000: 354-55). According to PANG Pu, “The gentleman 
uses his self to master his heart” (Pang 2000: 53). Lı Tianhong agrees with their 
readings and suggests that zhu =E has the sense of “to preserve” or “to maintain” (Li 
2003: 197). Chan takes it as “it is the body that he uses to master the heart” (Chan 
2009a: 379n44). Perkins suggests “use their bodies to master their hearts” (Perkins 
2009: 118-19, 128).'4 

Other scholars take the meaning to be (2), that the heartmind rules the body. This 
meaning requires some kind of emendation and several have been proposed. Liu 
Zhao thinks the phrase should read “for the junzi the body takes the heartmind as 
master” (junzi shen yi xin wei zhu Æ F 4 Lh Ay) (Liu Zhao 2000: 89). In a later 
publication he translates it as: “The body of a junzi realizes/embodies the heart” 
(Liu 2003: 106). CHEN Wei takes wei as “for the sake of” and zhu as “to maintain” 
and gets “the body is used to master the heart” (Chen 2002: 201). Guo Yi interpo- 
lates yu ji< between “ruler” (zhu) and “heart” (xin) to get junzi shen yi wei zhu yu xin 
HTG AAs ETD; here too the junzi takes the body to be under the control of the 
heart (Guo 2001: 264). Lrao Mingchun takes the phrase to mean “using the body to 
express/reflect [zhu] the heart” (yi shen wei zhu xin VLA AE), with zhu under- 
stood as “to express” or “to reflect,’ with the meaning “the junzi takes the body as 
an expression of the heart” (Liao 2001: 168-69). 


3.3 Heartmind and Body in the Wuxing 


Wuxing presents a different set of claims for porosity between body and mind, 
where the heartmind affects the body. A full account of that text is beyond the scope 
of the present discussion, but a few passages warrant mention." The context in the 
WX is a discussion of whether “five kinds of action” take shape from within (nei |) 
or without (wai 4+). The five are the five virtues of benevolence (ren), propriety (yi 
3), ritual propriety (Ji ##), wisdom (zhi #') and sagacity (sheng #2). Those that 
take place from within are described as “virtuous action” (de zhi xing EZT); 
those that arise from without are simply “action” (xing íf, 156-58/WX 1-3). 


14 For a summary of these views see Li 2003: 196-97. Other advocates of (1) include Liu Xinlan, 
who reads the passage in the sense that the solemnity of one’s external deportment (shen) serves to 
mould the heartmind (Liu Xinlan 2000). Other advocates of (2) include DING Yuanzhi and ZHAO 
Jianwei (Ding Yuanzhi 2000: 119; Zhao 1999). For further discussion of this passage see Perkins 
2009; Cook 2012: 749-50n408. 


' The following WX translations are indebted to Csikszentmihalyi (2004: Appendix 2: 277-310). 
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It is in this context that WX discusses several states of the “inner heartmind” 
(zhong xin TÒ): 


BTEPLZEIT POZE, TEZAT TZI , To 21 129) 
BR, WERIT, PRT. 


If the junzi lacks the anxiety of the inner heartmind (zhongxin zhi you), he will also lack the 
wisdom of the inner heartmind (zhong xin zhi zhi). If he lacks the wisdom of the inner 
heartmind, he will lack the [joy of the] inner heartmind. If he lacks [the joy of] the inner 
heartmind [then he will not] be at peace; if he is not at peace then he will not be happy; if 
he is not happy then he will lack virtue. (160-61/WX 5-6) 


The five conducts are also closely linked to reflection or contemplation (si (4). To 
be essential, contemplation requires the virtue of benevolence; to be extensive, it 
requires wisdom; to be effortless, it requires sagacity.!° The WX also links different 
dispositions of the inner heartmind (nei xin) with different outward dispositions. To 
use one’s inner heartmind in relating to others (yi gi zhong xin yu ren jiao VAEP ut 
HAZ) is joy. Transferring the joy of the inner heartmind to brothers results in 
closeness, which in turn extends to producing the feeling of kinship or familiality 
(qin #1). Kinship in turn extends to love (ai ®*), and love for fathers and then for 
others produces benevolence (ren). The passage concludes: 


BOA MTIENT Z, At. 


To make discriminations in the inner heartmind and then to orient it correctly in conduct is 
to be straightforward. (187-89/WX 32-34) 


In summary, we find in both the XZMC and the WX not only an account of how the 
heartmind is motivated by sensation and emotion, but also an account of how the 
heartmind can use reflection to form stable intentions. Several scholars have stressed 
the importance and agency of the heartmind. JIANG Guanghui describes this agency 
as free will (Jiang Guanghui 2000: 34). DING Sixin argues that it transcends the 
body (chaoyue shenti AMA 1%) (Dinc Sixin 2000: 303-04).!’ Perkins usefully 
characterizes them as concerned with avoiding what the Greeks called akrasia: 
weakness of the will (Perkins 2009: 130). For purposes of the present discussion, 
the important point is that there is a strong degree of interaction between the body 
and heartmind that resists classification as strongly dualist or strongly holist. 


4 Mind-Body Dualism: The Heartmind as Ruler 


Two Guodian texts present a strongly dualist political analogy in which the heart- 
mind rules the body as a ruler rules a state: 


OA, MAB. ANE, ABR... AE, ROAST. ASHE, AS ABH. (164 and 166/ 
WX 9 and 11). 
11 For other accounts see Andreini 2006: 162, and Perkins 2009: 127-28. 
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AEA RAPA, 2 eth DEME, RAHE at, SEBO a; HE, COME; 1, 
MI. 


The ears, eyes, nose, mouth, hands, and feet—these six are the slaves of the heartmind. 
When the heartmind says “acquiesce,” none dares not acquiesce; [when it says] “promise,” 
none dares not promise; [when it says] “advance,” none dares not advance; [when it says] 
“go back,” none dares not go back. (200-01/WX 45—46) 


For the important term “slaves” (literally corvee labour) I follow the gloss of Liu 
Zhao, which also accords with the Mawangdui version of this text.'® 
A similar passage occurs in ZY: 
Mre: RUA, AURAR DEEZ, AERA. iit DEBE, 
AARE. 
The Master said: The people take the ruler as their heartmind; the ruler takes the people as 
his body. When the heartmind is fond of something the body is at peace with it; when the 


ruler is fond of something the people desire it. Therefore the heartmind [may] be maimed 
by the body and the ruler [may] be destroyed by the people. (93-94/ZY 8-9) 


Dualism is expressed in the clear qualitative difference between the ruler and his 
ministers or people. 


5 Mind-Body Holism: Qi, Sound and Music 


The XZMC also supports a strongly holist view of mind and body. As Pham has 
argued, the XZMC asserts that gi, sound and music all share a quality of “flowing 
and fulfilling” (chongying liudong de tezhi FIBA) (Pham 2013: 54). 
This shared quality is what makes it possible for music to guide gi in passing through 
both body and mind in ways that ultimately further moral self-cultivation. According 
to Pham, the YC1 account of the common emotional endowment of humans and 
animals (YC1 45—49, discussed above) constructs a “body-mind-qgi mode of dis- 
course” (shen xin gi de lunshu moshi F otySa Ko iti ETL) which is common to the 
shared outlook of the Guodian texts. On this view, it is the very permeability between 
mind and body, expressed in the flow of gi, that makes it possible for music to be so 
fundamental to self-cultivation (Pham 2013: 62). 

I present the logic of this argument as follows: (1) claims for the importance of 
stimulation via sensations and basic emotions, as a basic feature of human nature; 
(2) the special suitability of music to stimulate the emotions via sensation; (3) the 
ability of thought or reflection and other activities of the heartmind to produce emo- 


18 Liru Zhao reads the graph JE as yi íx (Liu 2003: 85-86). ZHANG Jing takes the graph as a form 
of ìti, glossed as tuo ii€ in the sense of “delegates” or “subordinates” (Zhang 2004). By contrast, 
YUAN Guohua reads it as ig, understood as limited or curtailed by the heartmind (Yuan 2000). 
Cook also takes the graph as a variant of yi. For summary of this discussion see Cook (2012: 
516-17n204). 
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tions and other affective states; and (4) the common grounding of body, ging and 
heartmind in qi.” 

The argument begins with a set of claims for the importance of stimulation due 
to the setup of human nature. Humans’ heartminds only develop intentions when 
stimulated in a positive way (yue {t). Such stimulation leads to goal-directed action. 
These motivating stimuli include basic emotions (ging), which are described as con- 
stellations of gi (323—24/XZMC 1-2, quoted above). The XZMC compares human 
nature (xing) to “a vibrating system” in which resonance can occur as in musical 
instruments, which only emit sound when struck (Middendorf 2008: 146). So in 
order to stimulate gi to provoke emotional response, things in the external world 
must “grab” attention and thereby stimulate response and action (327—28/XZMC 
5-6). Unlike other animals, humans need to learn (xue) in order for their heartminds 
to acquire a specific direction (327—30/XZMC 5-8). This is done by “using the 
heartmind” (331/XZMC 9). 


5.1 Emotion, Agency and Music 


In the XZMC, an important effect of sensation is the ability of sound—specifically 
music—to stimulate the basic emotions, which in turn move the heartmind. But is 
the original stimulus from sound or from emotions behind them? This passage 
seems to ground the original stimulus in the emotions that produce music: 


LAE, FC Mate E, PAE ARAM Eo 
As for sounds in general, when the ones that emerge from the ging are trustworthy, and then 


enter and capture the human heartmind, it is profound. (345/XZMC 23) 


The XZMC stresses the importance of music in educating the heartmind because 
music (both ancient and contemporary) affects the heartmind quickly and directly: 
JUTERTE D, mi HEIR, BAC Ae th. 
In general, ancient music stirs [lit., “makes a dragon of] the heartmind; extravagant music 


stirs the desires [long zhi]; both are things that can instruct the people. (350/XZMC 28) 


The passage continues that both extreme music (yue 4%) or happiness (le 4%, the 
same graph has both meanings) and extreme mourning or grief (bei #3) bring out 
the utmost of their affections: 


JUVE ARIE HB, oe AE Nie. 
Their natures are similar, therefore their heartminds are not far apart. (351-52/XZMC 


29-30) 


Middendorf makes four points about the influence of sound and music on qing 
(Middendorf 2008: 147-48). First, the XZMC considers “sound to be trustworthy” 
(xin (Ñ), whether in the form of laughter, the singing voice, the sound of musical 


1 The first three steps of this analysis are indebted to Middendorf 2008. 
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instruments, or its symbiosis with vision in dance. It is this trustworthiness that 
makes sound able to influence its listeners so profoundly (335-48/XZMC 23-26). 
Second, music has a specific ability to change people’s affective states and to teach 
moral (or immoral) values (348-50/XZMC 26-28). Third is the claim that strong 
emotions—grief (ai, bei) and joy (/e) especially—tend to be followed by their oppo- 
sites (351/XZMC 29). Fourth, thinking or reflection (si) also influences the quality 
of emotions; anxious thoughts lead to sadness, joyous thoughts to delight (354—55/ 
XZMC 32-33). Musical education is especially facilitated by a “seeking of the 
heartmind” (qiu gi xin ILL, slip 358/XZMC 36), aided by the “trustworthiness” 
of sound and the correct “orientation of ging” (qing zhi fang 2 77, 362/KZMC 
40). 


5.2 The Body Mind Qi Loop 


The analysis to this point gives no explanation for interactions between body and 
mind beyond the specific case of the trustworthiness of sound. I now turn to a more 
systematically holist account of body and heartmind in the XZMC based on the 
nature of gi in constituting both. As Pham puts it, “the body’s colouration and 
appearance is the container of the activity of the heart qi (xin qi zuoyong de rongqi 
DATE HIE), and through the body, heartmind, intentions and qi affect each 
other reciprocally. Blood and qi (xue qi) guide the qi of virtuous intentions (dao de 
zhi qi XERA), and complete the process of self-cultivation” (Pham 2013: 62). 
Once we see body and mind as a continuum of qi, other passages admit of new 
interpretations. An example is XZMC 43—44 (discussed above), which compares 
the effects of relying on the heartmind, knowledge, ging, and the body. It concludes 
that the senses’ love of colour and sound create a “qi of unassuaged joy or anxiety” 
(yu tao zhi qi KIZ) that can be fatal. The passage continues: 
eo WAR FEFE LI Ro ALA AZ FEMI, PERMAI 
RJR]. ? 


For those who conduct themselves steadily (jie jie, “step by step”), if they do not have a 
straightforward (jian jian) heartmind, they become ostentatious [over-adorned]. For those 
who conduct themselves in a straightforward manner, if they do not have intentions of per- 
manent joy, they become indolent. (366-67/XZMC 44—45) 


Pham links the “gi of unassuaged joy or anxiety” (yutao zhi qi) to the account of 
body, mind and qi in the XZMC (Pham 2013: 74). This gi of joy or anxiety is pres- 
ent in the sensory organs, in the eyes’ love of colour or the ears’ love of sound. The 
heartmind moves and initiates the faculties of creatures composed of blood and qi, 


20There are several readings for the binome jian jian, including #2, 585 and #£2£ (Li 2002: 
110; Cook 2012: 2: 732-34; Pham 2013: 67). Another textual problem concerns X, which Pham 
reads as nie $, “dispirited.” A third is 12, which I follow Guo Yi in reading as 4% (Guo 2001). 
Pham reads ji zhi zhi zhi ze man "YZ a HI PS as “if they do not have intentions of urgent govern- 
ment, they become indolent.” 
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but if there is an excess of yutao zhi qi pent up within the body, it cannot flow and 
circulate smoothly. As a result, people can easily die of it (365-66/XZMC 43—44, 
quoted above). 

Similarly, an undisciplined (fang zong Jit) heartmind, wisdom, ging, body and 
force lead to excess in reflection (si), anxiety (huan $), grief and joy (ai le 348), 
etc., and this accumulation results in agitation (zao i), illness (ji #&) and other 
problems (364—66/XZMC 42-44, quoted above). These five so-called mental, emo- 
tional and physical forces, Pham argues, can be reduced to two: the heartmind and 
the body. It is the activity of the heartmind and body together that produce 
restlessness, illness, extreme anxiety and other extreme reactions which in turn 
stimulate excesses of blood and gi (in the medical senses of these terms) that lead to 
extreme physical reactions. It is in this sense that the eyes’ love of colour and the 
ears’ love of sound cause yutao zhi gi. Pham’s point is that all these conditions are 
caused by (over) abundant qi (qi sheng KAR). Left alone in that state, it can be fatal. 
She concludes “body, heart and gi are equal to each other” (Pham 2013: 74). 

The interest of this argument for the present discussion is its relatively holist 
account of body and heartmind. It is also noteworthy that this argument does not 
focus on any special trustworthiness of sound, but rather on the embodied nature of 
all sensation and the close interactions between body and mind. 


6 Conclusions 


In the above analysis I have attempted to read the Guodian corpus as a more or less 
unified text (rather than a collection of separate “Confucian” and “Daoist” writings) 
with a coherent account of problems of self-cultivation.”! Indeed, as Middendorf 
points out, although none of its ideas are new or unique, the XZMC in particular 
presents a compact “review” of key Warring States positions on human nature and 
basic emotions (xing and ging), self-cultivation and virtue, and all these topics 
inherently involve the relation between body and mind (Middendorf 2008: 145). 

Therefore it is perhaps surprising to see that the Guodian corpus does not present 
a unified position on the relation between shenti and xin, but rather presents a range 
of views on relations between them. Positions range from a strong dualism in some 
passages in the WX and ZY to a strong holism, on some readings of the XZMC. Other 
passages in the XZMC seem to present an intermediate position (which could be 
described as either weak mind-body dualism or weak mind-body holism). 

Two passages in WX and ZY compare the heartmind to the ruler of a state and 
the body to his subordinates. In the ZY passage the subordinates are the people. In 
the more striking WX passage, the subordinates are slaves. This latter passage is 
especially striking—and indeed anomalous—in the light of a range of Warring 


*!On this point see, for example, Csikszentmihalyi (2004) and Slingerland (2008). 
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States heartmind-ruler comparisons that take the body as the ruler’s ministers or 
officials.” 

At the other end of the spectrum is a robustly holist view of gi unifying—and 
equalizing—body and mind. Here, similarities between the “flow” of gi, sound, and 
music are the conduits that makes possible moral transformation through music. A 
more conventional reading of the XZMC is also more dualist, by virtue of privileg- 
ing the ability of the heartmind to create fixed intentions as part of the process of 
self-cultivation. 

In conclusion, this range of positions shows the volatility of the question of the 
interrelations between body and mind, and their importance in the virtue-based 
strategies that are central to Guodian accounts of both self-cultivation and state 
organization. 
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Chapter 14 A 
Daoist Nature or Confucian Nurture: geig 
Moral Development in the Yucong ji 

(Thicket of Sayings) 


Shirley Chan 


1 Introduction 


The relative importance of nature versus nurture on an individual’s innate qualities 
as determined by birth, as compared to acquired learning after birth, has long been 
debated.' The Yucong #43% manuscripts that seem to have attracted less scholarly 
attention than their counterparts in the Guodian corpus can be read as one of the 
earliest responses to the question of human development and social advancement in 
terms of the heavenly way and the human way—notions that can be ascribed 
respectively to Daoist and Confucian thought as we know them today.” Based on the 
Yucong, we will be looking at these questions in the context of human development: 
are we able to draw a clear-cut distinction between nature and nurture? How do 


! For example, John Locke in 1609 used the term tabula rasa (“blank slate”) to describe the view 
that humans acquire all or almost all of their behavioural traits from “nurture.” Locke argued that 
when humans are born the mind is like a blank piece of paper, void of all characters, without any 
innate knowledge or ideas. Our knowledge comes with experience. This view assumes that human 
behavioural traits develop almost exclusively from environmental factors. The debate between the 
denial of the influence of heritability, and the view admitting both environmental and heritable 
traits, has been referred to as the nature versus nurture debate. The two conflicting approaches to 
human development were at the core of an ideological dispute throughout the second half of the 
twentieth century (Locke 1997). 

?In this chapter, all transcribed texts and strip reference numbers of the Guodian manuscripts are 
based on the Guodian Chumu zhujian #5 i žE 4£171 ff Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998). I have also 
made reference to CHEN Wei (Chen et al. 2009). Most scholars have considered and studied them 
as Confucian texts; see, for example, Liao (1999) and Ding (2000). Given the nature of the Guodian 
texts, my translations and interpretations of the Yucong texts are necessarily tentative. 
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nature and nurture work together? And, what can we learn from the Yucong about 
the shaping of human character in the nature versus nurture debate? 

In this chapter I will employ the terms “Daoist nature” and “Confucian nurture” 
synchronically for the convenience of discussion. It should be noted that these epi- 
thets do not appear in the Yucong texts. The typology of schools—the likes of Daoist 
(daojia 143%) and Confucian (rujia fi 3%)—was a Han dynasty neologism, although 
the terms ru and dao existed before the Han.’ I nevertheless appropriate the Daoist 
and Confucian labels from the long-recognized streams of thought in the Chinese 
tradition, exploiting the dialectics for the purpose of differentiation in the general 
nature and nurture debate. The justifications for this are, firstly, that it is traditionally 
accepted that Daoists emphasize the cosmic principles, or the dao of heaven (tian 
dao i) based on the law or the way of nature, whereas Confucians advocate 
human social principles, the dao, the way of man (ren dao Ait) or human efforts 
in bringing forth morality and ethical society. Secondly, the Daoist approach towards 
human development and society has been characterized as “non-action” or “effort- 
lessness” (wuwei 14%) and the Confucian, “action” or “effort-ness” (youwei F 
#4)—the human effort to create cultural patterns (wen X). Thirdly, the Daoist con- 
cept of “nature” is more than the “inborn human nature” of the modern nature 
versus nurture debate; it embraces the natural principle or naturalness that applies to 
the operation of the universe, namely, the interrelation between heaven (tian KR), 
earth (di HE) and man (ren A),’ including spontaneous response to the environment 
and acting in accordance with Nature. Zhuangzi, for example, espouses the idea that 
when one’s spiritual state of mind is freed from the ego-self then one can correspond 
with the dao of nature. By using these vocabularies and connotations in 
acknowledging the importance of the seemingly contradictory notions of Daoist 


>The term “schools” was first seen in SIMA Tan’s 7] fi (ca. 165-110 BCE) essay “On the Essential 
Teachings of the Six Schools” (7\ XH) (Sima n.d.). Later BAN Gu Eii] (32-92 CE) 
expanded the six schools to ten (ji liu shi jia Fut + ZR) in “Treatise on Literature” in the Han shu 
CE E.A). Rujia and Daojia are on both lists. Among pre-Han texts, ru appears once in the 
Analects (V1.13) and twice in the Mencius (IILA.5 and VII.B.26) (Cheng 2008; Lau 2003). Some 
scholars, including D.C. Lau, interpret the Mencius VII.B.26 as categorizing schools of the 
“Mohist (=) ... Yang (#7) ... and the Confucianist (fiz)” (Lau 2003: 321). Xunzi mentioned ru and 
mo in “Discourse on Ritual Principles” (1j F447), as did Hanfeizi in “Five Worms” (#4E*. F. 
Z) (Lau 1996b; Lau et al. 2000). Elsewhere the words ru and dao pervade pre-Han texts in differ- 
ent contexts with different meanings. Whilst Mencius, Xunzi and Hanfeizi may have alluded to a 
nascent concept of schools, they could have been referring to the milieu of practitioners, stopping 
short of calling their philosophies jia 3% (Jensen 2003: 159). In short, the late appearance of the 
term jia does not suggest the different streams of thought or intellectual camps did not exist before 
Han, as can be seen in the various debates and dialogues that appeared in the early texts. However, 
the intellectual scene then could have been more syncretic than we thought. 


*As is well known from the Daodejing and the Guodian Laozi A: “Man follows the law from the 
earth; the earth follows its law from heaven; heaven follows its law from the dao. The law of the 
dao is its being what it is” (AGH, IRAR, AEE, 174 AYA) (GDCI Jingmenshi Bowuguan 
1998). For Confucians who emphasize moral principles and the human obligation to advocate 
these principles for establishing social order, the concept of the unity of man and heaven (KA 
~~) means to develop the goodness in human nature endowed by Heaven through cultivation. See 
the “Zhongyong” J} in the Liji #270 and the Mengzi i (Lau and Chen 1992; Lau 2003). 
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nature and Confucian nurture, the Yucong has combined the two into a third per- 
spective: both nature (including the natural way, inborn human nature, naturalness, 
spontaneity, broadly as represented by heaven) and nurture (learning, education, 
moral cultivation and, cultural practice as represented by human efforts) play a role 
in human development and social construction. Nurture, therefore, is to ensure that 
natural conditions will continue for the development of human potential; nature is 
not to eliminate artifice altogether, but to promote a course of development by cul- 
tivation in accordance with one’s natural pattern endowed by heaven. In this way the 
Yucong reconciles the apparently diametrical roles and functions of nature and nur- 
ture in human development. 

The Guodian corpus contains four texts under the title Yucong: Yucong 1, 2,3 and 
4. As Yucong 1, 2 and 3 share some common features it is generally agreed that they 
should be treated as a set. Their unique physical features (short strips bound with 
three rather than two strings) and the elegant calligraphy suggest that they may have 
been a collection of words of wisdom highly valued by their owner and intended for 
frequent reading and reference (Cook 2012: 799; Ding 2000: 217-19). Yucong 4 is 
a different text in both form and content, particularly its physical features and cal- 
ligraphic style (Cook 2012: 799). Yucong 1 stands out for encapsulating the ideas of 
cosmogony, humanity and thus the relationship between nature and nurture; Yucong 
2 mainly comprises statements about various human emotions and affections as the 
manifestations of human nature and desires; Yucong 3 has been noted for differenti- 
ating social relationships, such as the father-son blood relationship that should be 
maintained, whereas the ruler—minister relationship is essentially a selective one. 
Notwithstanding the differences in foci, what unifies these three texts are the the- 
matic emphases on (1) the creation of cultural patterns (wen 3) that is based on 
nothing more than human nature endowed by tian, specifically, human dispositions 
and receptive capabilities; (2) human nature that generally manifests in and derives 
its meaning from, the environment and social relationships in which it is embedded; 
and (3) both Daoist nature and Confucian nurture that play their part in human 
development, for which the purpose is to transform (hua 4%.) and actualize our heav- 
enly endowment as humans, and thus to sustain good order by ensuring all things 
prosper according to their nature, their names and positions in the cosmic pattern of 
which man is part and by which man is defined. In discussing heaven’s and man’s 
roles the texts foreground key concepts such as ming fit, wen X and wu 4, which 
can carry multifaceted meanings or double connotations embracing both Daoist 
naturalistic and Confucian humanistic ideologies. 

This chapter will focus on how Daoist nature and Confucian nurture contribute 
to moral development as discussed in Yucong 1, making references to Yucong 2 and 
3 where relevant. I will argue that the Yucong texts take human development as the 
interplay of inborn nature and education in accordance with the heavenly way. It is 
the unity of the predetermined and subsequent development, acting and non-acting, 
the internal and external through which man accomplishes moral cultivation and 
social development. The order of the strips is an important part of interpreting the 
manuscripts and can vary according to different scholars’ understanding of the texts 
(Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998; Chen et al. 2009: 244-62; Liu 2005: 180-83; Cook 
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2012: 799). I will present here the Yucong texts in the strip order in the GDCJ based 
on my reading. Given the openness of ancient texts to various interpretations, mine 
is only one of several possible ways of reading and interpreting the texts.° The strip 
number designated by the original arrangers is provided at the end of the sentence 
appearing on the strip. Missing or illegible graphs from the damaged strips will be 
replaced with X; followed by a question mark “?” for their possible reading. 


2 Heaven (tian K) and Man (ren À) as the Joint-Creator 
of Order 


This section will examine how the Yucong texts delineate the roles of heaven and 
man in the cosmic order by adopting Daoist and Confucian concepts. 

The Yucong 1 starts with a seemingly Daoist statement: “Out of non-existence, 
all things come into existence” (fan wu you wu sheng FLY H IE)’ followed by 
the affirmation that heaven and humans are, respectively, responsible for creating 
and reinforcing the cosmic pattern and order in the human world: tian constitutes 
constant principles and classifications, and man develops social relationships and 
human order (tian sheng lun, ren sheng mao KÆ, AÆX/5H) (Yucong 1, strip 
3).’ Reading tian as being responsible for the creation of the natural order and the 
universal pattern embodying principles and nature of things, holds merit when we 
consider the terms and concepts in the sentences that follow: 

ERAM, AWAY. LAMA LAA, MRAM. SHILA A, MROAIE. 7... 

1 AKAM, AWA É, 2A WH AR, AMAK. 13 (Yucong 1) 

There is tian and there is endowment (ming); there is object (wu) and there is name 


(ming). There is endowment, there is pattern and there is name, and only then are there 
principles for social order. There is earth, there is form (xing) and finiteness, and then there 


5I have benefited from the studies of scholars such as CHEN Wei, Scott Cook and Liu Zhao. All 
English translations of the Guodian texts in this chapter are mine. The order of strips is based on 
my own reading and understanding of the texts and all mistakes remain mine. 


°For example, in the Laozi: “All things under heaven are generated from existence and all existence 
are generated from non-existence” (K FEWER, ACEI ME) (Lau 1996a). 

7 Further, it is stated in the same text that “only by knowing what tian has produced and knowing 
what humans have created, will you know the way; only by knowing the way will you then know 
ming” (WRH ks, SAT a OUI, MERIANA) (strips 29 and 30). Based on the Laozi A 
text, some scholars have suggested another possible reading of this sentence: “tian is responsible 
for producing the root, man for producing the branches” (A/EA, AEX) (Chen 2000). Qru 
Xigui suggests the character gun %% should read lun ‘fj, meaning principles and classification (lei 
#81) (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 200). The character lun means “rationale, principles, and clas- 
sifications” or “order”. Some scholars read X in “A ÆX” as Jl. ZHou Fengwu suggests it should 
read hua {t, (Zhou 1998: 121-28). I have proposed reading X as ging7!, meaning patterning social 
order through regulating and teaching proper conduct, and the script is graphically very close to Jl. 
The meaning of ging is consistent with the rest of the passage: according to the Shuowen Jiezi jist 
Xf ging means “the regulations/regulating patterns of things” (shi zhi zhi ye EZ fill) (Xu 
1985; Zong et al. 2003: 284, Chan 2011: 75n14). 
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is abundance; ... There is tian, there is ming; there is earth and there is form; there is object 
and there is appearance (rong); there is family and there is name. 


What is relevant is that heaven (tian) endows (ming i) all things with their natural 
attributes and determines their patterns and names. The constitution of all things 
and cosmic principles and order are based on endowment (ming fir), refined pattern 
(wen XC) and name (ming %4).° The text indicates these three are closely related: 
both the pattern and the name of a thing are predetermined by the original and natu- 
ral attributes of an object. Together with earth which produces and nourishes, tian 
endows and generates order with rules and principles that define things through 
pattern and name. In the Daoist sense, for example, ming fi in the Zhuangzi is a 
natural process that should not be changed with human artifice but be accepted and 
complied with; for Confucians ming is understood as learning the human way.’ 
Whilst tian is responsible for endowing things with nature, pattern and names, man, 
on the other hand, is responsible for creating and practising cultural refinement and 
moral principles in the human world. In the Yucong, as we will see, the practice of 
the human way is not separated from the way of heaven, but is observing the nature 
and naturalness imparted by heaven to all things. Traditionally, we tend to think the 
Daoist emphasizes namelessness (wuming $44), as we read from the opening 
chapter of the Laozi: “what can be ‘daoed’ is not an ordinary dao; what can be 
named is not an ordinary dao. Having no name is the beginning of heaven and earth 
whilst having a name is the mother of the myriad things” GH AIH, JERI. Hy 
BARBY. MAAN ZR, AAZ RBE. This in fact indicates that “name” 
(ming %4; both the nameless and the named) has been an important cosmogonic 
concept in Daoist texts, with youming 4/44 being considered the mother of all 
things. The Yucong seems to share this view of ming % through the concept of ming 
fit. The cosmic (and human) order can only be derived from, and sustained by, the 
proper and harmonious relationship among all things with their internal and exter- 
nal accountability according to their endowment in this complex cosmic web. The 
close relationship of ming fit (literally, to command, to assign, to endow as a verb 
and, life, endowment, mandate, or decree as a noun)!° with this cosmic web can be 
seen in Yucong 3"!: 


8 Discussions of name (ming 44) and form (xing JÉ) can be found in early texts such as the Laozi, 
Zhuangzi, Guanzi and Yinwenzi (Lau 1996a, 2001; Lau et al. 1998). It is generally agreed in these 
texts that all things have and are defined by their forms and names. 

"For example, MLL AWA, AIR, MEDINA EFIR, cen (“Qiu shui” 
#AK, Zhuangzi) (Lau 2001). Raw Zasvk, RUE AI, iz AL (“Zhongyong”, Liji) (Lau 
and Chen 1992). 

10 Earth (di HE) has not been mentioned as often in the text as heaven(tian), from which the myriad 
things receive the fundamental principle of existence. Nevertheless, di is responsible for the physi- 
cal world (where finiteness and abundance are created) corresponding to the heavenly way, where 
all things may come into being and be nourished. Given the broad scope of meanings of such key 
terms as tian, ming, xing, I will keep the Chinese transliteration throughout this chapter, instead of 
using particular English translations unless it is necessary to do so. 


1! While tian and ming, xing and sheng are two pairs it is not clear if their formation is simply two 
separate, though related, concepts or if the pairs form a linear progression of order, or perhaps 
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ARAM, HO8atE AE, NFO8bX69a%, 69b/E 70a A! JE). Oban EEX, 1a ALE 
A ETIbIPHJ. 72a # 72b. (Yucong 3) 

There is tian and there is ming, there is nature (xing) and there is generating and it is 
named; it is generated into form. Is this not ming and is this not pattern? To have nature and 
to generate are what we call object. 


Ming—endowment—predetermines the characteristic features of ange in terms 
of xing YE and sheng “E. which are dyadic, as are ming 44 and xing #!: sheng gener- 
ates xing as part of life development and both contribute to the name (ming) and 
form (xing) of a thing. What is noteworthy is that wen (pattern) is equally as impor- 
tant as ming (endowment) (ming yu wen yu SUX BA) in facilitating xing and sheng 
in that together they make a thing (wu 4YJ) complete, with specific attributes, fea- 
tures, courses and manifestations as part of the natural order. If our assumption that 
the Yucong texts are a blending of Daoist and Confucian views is correct, our later 
discussion will show that wen (pattern) means not only the cosmic pattern in general 
but also cultural refinement and practice for ensuring good socio-political order in 
the human realm. These double connotations also support the complementarity of 
the way of heaven and the human way. The pairings of ming fii and wen X, xing YE 
and sheng Œ, carry descriptive and prescriptive notions: endowment (ming) and 
inborn nature (xing) can be considered descriptive (or what is so by nature) as they 
predetermine nature, its patterns, and the directions that determine the development 
of things; sheng and wen, which involve the actual process of life and patterning, 
verifiable by means of experimentation, reason, and evidence, can be considered 
prescriptive. On the one hand, tian is the source of all things with which it has 
endowed xing; on the other, nature and natural order are not simply about what is 
predetermined, but also about sheng—life and a manifestation of xing in the course 
of life development. In other words, the predetermined is not a fixed blueprint, but 
mixed attributes that allow plasticity and adaptability in response to environmental 
factors for life development, to accomplish its ultimate nature and features. Yucong 
3 further draws a macro—microcosmic parallel between the natural and human 
worlds and reiterates that human activities should be ordered based on the heavenly 
model: 


both. The syntactic structure you f (there is)... you # (there is) . . . presents difficulties in iden- 
tifying the exact relationship between tian, ming and xing. The occasional usage of er hou you m 
1% in the passage implies a sense of “when there is X, there is Y.” This relationship of tian, ming 
and xing is more explicit in the phrase “xing emerges from ming, ming derives from tian” (HE H tit 
HH, fit FAC) appearing in the first line of the Guodian text Xing zi ming chu YF tiv Hand a simi- 
lar version of the text contained in the bamboo manuscripts of the Shanghai Museum Collections, 
the Xing qing lun Et iA (The Discourse on xing and qing). In short, tian is the source of ming f, i 
which prescribes the xing or nature of various things. This logic of linear progression, SRA 
fit, F68atE FÆ . . . somehow implies tian precedes ming, which precedes xing, and xing gener- 
ates objects. Whether this sequence applies to all statements is uncertain: can HAA tit, ASA 
JÉ be taken as the same linear progression? It is possible but it sometimes makes more sense to 
take those pairs in the you # ... you # . . . structure as emphasizing the duality of the related pairs 
with the former preceding the latter. 


'? Here, I consider “descriptive” to be used for statements about truth or what is imperative, and 
“prescriptive” for issues of right and value that are either subjective or aesthetic in nature. 
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RER, ABU. 17 TAL, WAEREA, Eo 

Tian’s principled model is formed, and it is then that human beings and the various 
things are set in order in that way; when things are given (time), they are given patterns, and 
that what earth can nourish and grow have had existed earlier (i.e., without these pre- 
determined patterns and earth’s capacity to nurture, all things will not be able to grow and 
sustain). 


This passage introduces the notion of li #1 both as a noun (ordered pattern) and a 
verb (managing things in compliance with the patterns and inherent principles): it is 
with tian forming the model or schema that mankind and things develop or are put 
into their patterns. In managing the human world it means human relationships and 
social order should reflect and sustain tian’s natural order and earth’s capacity to 
nurture; we need to abide by what heaven has endowed and patterned accordingly 
with the natural distinctions among things, actualizing the proper names and rela- 
tionships between one being and another. For example, “the relationship between 
father and son is one between the high and the low and the relationship between 
elder brother and younger brother is one between the first and the second” (K T, & 
EFE, IL$, BIER tL) (Yucong 1, strips 69, 70). Recognizing and adhering to 
the distinctiveness of these relationships is crucial not only for the natural human 
propensity and thus social stability, but also for the natural order and pattern as 
intended by heaven. As stated in Yucong 1, the ultimate purpose is to ensure that “all 
those in high or low positions in the hierarchy of human relations have their own 
proper place” (shangxia jiede gisuo © F 444 5£A1) and “all things should rest in 
their (proper) place/station” (wu ge zhi yu qisuo %4% 1E FHT) (strip 65). Similarly 
in Yucong 3, we read “none has not attained its proper place” (mo de shan qi suo X 
44% Jt) and “there is no thing that will not be a [proper] thing and they will all 
arrive in [their ultimate peace]” (wu wu bu wu, jie zhi an yan TY), BBE) 
(strip 65). 


3 Humanity as an Integrated Process 


If both tian and man play a role in generating order in the natural world and the 
human realm, what enables man to do so? To answer this question, we need first to 
look at what distinguishes man from other things (wu 4%). If tian is responsible for 


3A similar message appears in another Guodian text, Chengzhi wenzhi I&R Ž W] Z, in which “pat- 
terning the human order” (li renlun #4) ffir) and “regulating the human order” (zhi renlun YA AAi) 
have been used to explain how the basic principles of governing human relations between ruler and 
minister, father and son, husband and wife are not simply something imposed from without, but 
rather compliance with the constant principles of heaven; as we read: “Heaven descends the Great 
Norm for managing human relationships, creating a sense of appropriateness between ruler and 
minister, establishing a close relationship between father and son and differentiating between hus- 
band and wife. Hence the petty men disrupt the norms of heaven, going contrary to the great way, 
whereas the junzi regulates human relationships thereby complying with the virtue of heaven” (K 
BEAT, UEA MABEL R, KARTI, SLA AML HE EMU) ALAS A 
ANÉ, ATAA A AA 32K). 
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endowing various entities and species with life and growth, their distinctive fea- 
tures, patterns and principles of development, the question remains, what makes 
man distinctive and what contributes to human development? 

After stating that tian has endowed various things with their nature by defining 
their appearance, pattern and name, the passage in Yucong 1 further points out that 
man’s likes and dislikes are inborn as well as acquired through learning: 

AREAL, TI UE BSE. 9 AWATA), WIRE. (Yucong 1) 

There is what is generated from life and there is knowing, which then generates likes 


and dislikes. There is object and there is origin and there is point of return and only after 
that will teaching arise. 


Our likes (hao 4f) and dislikes (wu #) are at the very heart of cultivation and con- 
stitute the essential foundation on which human qualities are to be developed. What 
we like and dislike inform us of how we genuinely respond to the world around us, 
and thus what we want to become and how we create our world.'* These will direct 
man’s affective propensity for completing the transformation of character.!> The 
possible hypothesis from the above passage includes (1) our shared inborn qualities 
may contain what is good and what is not good, which are malleable with acquired 
knowledge; (2) we share some similar basic feelings of likes (hao), dislikes (wu) 
and have similar responses to a particular object or situation; (3) learning is to 
awaken and appropriate our shared capabilities to feel, to respond (e.g., likes and 
dislikes) as part of our human nature, enabling us to embark on the process of trans- 
formation arising from our natural need for development towards the completion 
and actualization of what we are supposed to be as humans.'® 

My discussion of moral cultivation throughout this chapter will mainly be based 
on the above understanding. To explain how man is capable of achieving goodness 
means we further assume men have the shared inborn tendency to like what is good 
and dislike what is not good.” And to further develop these likes and dislike we 
need to present, acquire and accumulate the knowledge of goodness.'* In the Xing zi 
ming chu YE A fis tH, this drawing out of human nature as an affective response to 
external objects is referred to as ging tii (genuine feelings and responsiveness). It is 


14 Throughout my discussion I take sheng as a broad term meaning not only life but also the mani- 
festation of nature as part of life development. 

'SThe words “and then” (erhou (4%) in WRS and MIE show that likes and dislikes 
are the consequence of what we have naturally acquired and that education arises from man’s natu- 
ral desire to be guided to become what we ought to be. 

16 AHA FRA (fim) in the passage is difficult and scholars have debated the meanings of 3% and 
1H (F) (See Chen et al. 2009: 248n7). I take it to mean all objects have their beginning and end, 
which is coherent with the rest of the passage. 

'’The Book of Odes states that man’s inborn nature of likes and dislikes is sharing the same rules 
as endowed by tian: “Heaven, in producing humans, has given them their defined objects and 
related rules and patterns. Of the invariable rules of nature for all humans to hold, what people love 
is admirable virtue” (my translation) (K/E AER, AWAR. RRR, HEE), “Zhengmin” 
ZAREK (Legge 1994). 

18 «Yueji” Sac, Liji: “A Æ MEF, AZ EUS RAAE, EZE. BRS, RR RTS” 
(Lau and Chen 1992). This is also the view held in the Xing zi ming chu. 
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relevant to draw a parallel from the Liji which asserts that human nature as imparted 
by heaven is inactive at birth; it is activated by external objects as the stimuli, and 
expressed as human desires as part of human nature.!° Therefore the environment 
and external objects are crucial in cultivating the affective faculty inherent in human 
nature, developing one’s sensitivity to the needs and desires of oneself and others. 
The process of cultivation does not stop at mere external stimulations. The Xing 
zi ming chu argues that it is through regular appropriate practices that our heart- 
mind can fix our intent (zhi ms) on what we are committed to. Man has various 
desires and is exposed to many different external stimulations. Being able to make 
good choices (shanze ##4%)*' and to become good is to complete the development 
of what we are supposed to be—to ensure the consequential actualization of all 
things (wu YJ). This purpose of education to make men distinctive creatures as 
heaven has intended is more explicit in the following statement in Yucong 1: 
AWE, ARAE, 14 ARAM. DACA, FRAO AA. 17 RRE 
W, AKH. 

There is object and there is appearance; there is finiteness, and then there is abundance; 
there is beauty and there is goodness. There is humanity and there is knowledge; there is 
appropriateness and there is propriety; there is sagacity and there is goodness. Of the hun- 
dred things produced by heaven, it is humanity that is of great value. 


The statement “Of the hundred things produced by heaven, it is humanity that is of 
great value” (tian sheng baiwu ren weigui K/E HW A Ñ) is significant with at 
least three implications: 


1. Man is one of the myriads of things (wu) given birth by heaven; 
2. Man is distinct from other things for heaven makes him important; 
3. Man can embody the qualities that contribute to the greatness of humanity. 


Of what is produced and endowed by heaven, man’s distinctive potential is to 
become gui—be important, great, noble or dignified (KRÆ HW, Ait). We can 
read this as heaven endowing mankind with the attributes and capability to become 
great—the copula weigui = means “to make or become good”—suggesting that 
while man was born to have the capability of being good, he has to go through a 
process of wei to accomplish the goal of what would define the subject, man (ren 
A). What explains the great value of man seems to lie in the features and attributes 
including the goodness which coexists with beauty, knowledge which coexists with 
humanness, and ritual which coexists with appropriateness and goodness, which 
coexist with sagacity (H#RA®. SAA, AHAH,16 AA. 17). 
What, then, makes possible the embodiment of beauty, humanness, knowledge, rit- 
ual, appropriateness and goodness? 


1 Besides the Guodian Xing zi ming chu, the Xunzi 74) T, the Wenzi XT, and the Huainanzi }fE FA 
F also suggest that human nature arose as a response to external objects (wu zhi er ying WAM 
J) (Lau 1992, 1996b; Lau and Liu 1991). 

’For detailed discussion of the Xing zi ming chu, see Chap.12 by Shirley Chan in this volume. 


2! Yucong 3: ANF2HE, A ky. Strip 38. 
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We shall again try to answer this question by employing our earlier discussion 
about the interactions of the concepts of endowment (ming) and pattern (wen), 
inborn nature (xing) and the manifestation of nature as a process of life (sheng). 
That is, if our hypothesis is correct, the above qualities that would make man impor- 
tant among all things would be a result of both our inborn nature and our engage- 
ment in learning and practice, in the process of full development. These two are 
interrelated, as the inborn nature of xing also determines the course of transforma- 
tion and development. We can again assume from the earlier discussion that man 
shares the same likes and dislikes, that such aforementioned qualities as beauty, 
appropriateness and goodness would be what man in general would like to embody 
or develop, although whether everyone is able to do so is another matter. 

The Yucong’s discussion of human development continues on how the human 
way is accomplished. Yucong 1 says: 

AASB ZH, BOA, RHIA. 20 CEBA, REE. 22 REHN, REH 

Hho 23 SEAT RSP TM 6276 08. EAR HE, FAME SE, H324 KTH). 25 FI LIM RAI 

A, SUA 426 FUE, UPS EATT © 27 AIRT, SAAT. 28 FART IS, IMARA 

29 PRINT, KUTA EAA. 30 (Yucong 1) 

The human way may be derived from within or internalizes what is from without. 
Humanity is generated from humans whereas appropriateness is generated from dao. It is 
sometimes generated from within and is sometimes generated from without. Is its genera- 
tion a non-action? The form generates virtue, virtue generates the rules of propriety, the 
rules of propriety generate pleasure and from pleasure one learns about the form. Only by 
knowing oneself will one know others. Only by knowing others will one know rituals. Only 
by knowing rituals will one know how to act. If you have wide learning you will then know 


ming. Only by knowing what tian has produced and knowing what humans have created 
will you know the way; only by knowing the way will you then know ming. 


The above passage presents an approach that takes the process of growth and devel- 
opment involving both innate quality (nei N or zhong “F) and external environment 
(wai 4b), effort-ness (wei jx) and effortlessness (wu wei T= Fẹ), knowing (zhi %0) 


2? There are a few possible readings for the character xing Jf], including punishment, or model; see 
Chap. 3 by He and Nylan in this volume. Xing Jf] is sometimes taken as #!, meaning “laws or 
rules.” It is also possible to read Ft] as form (xing JÉ), as discussed earlier, as in Yucong 3. In this 
context, I prefer to interpret the character as “form” and “to take form” (xing JÉ). The “form” could 
also refer to “model” if we take “model” as a specific kind of “form” or “pattern” that would gener- 
ate de, which has charismatic power or influence. I will explain this reading in more detail in the 
following discussion. 


In the Liu de 7\{# the words nei and wai have been employed to conceptualize blood kin (e.g., 
father and son) versus public relationships (e.g., ruler and minister). Also these two types of rela- 
tionships are represented by two virtues—‘“humanness” (ren {—) and “tightness” (yi F): 
“Humanness is internal, rightness is external . . . On the inside are established the roles of father, 
son, and husband; on the outside are established the roles of lord, minister, and wife” ({=, N tH o 

28, MH... ATRE, Shar HE et) (Liu de, strips 25, 26). The nature of this relationship 
and related feelings and emotions are part of natural human development and have been distinc- 
tively acknowledged through the conceptualization of sheng /E. In the Liu de, the concept of sheng 
is used to describe a natural part of human development where it is emphasized that the three basic 
social relationships of husband and wife, father and son, ruler and subject minister are defined 
through inherent distinctions between male and female, closeness between father and son, and 
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and taking action (xing 47), heaven’s creation (tian suo wei Ki ks) and man’s 
conduct (ren suo wei À Jit k%). Here nei probably means inborn nature or something 
that comes from within, whereas wai means practice as a result of cultural training 
or external effort. In this passage the use of the “maybe/or” (huo Bk ... huo BK ...) 
in between “internal/within” (nei N) and “external/without” (wai 4b) suggests that 
human characters, being a phenotype, are a series of complex, inextricable interac- 
tions of many internal elements and the external environment; it is sometimes hard 
to draw a clear line between the two. And then, Yucong 1 uses the concepts of filial 
piety (xiao #) and fraternal love (ti 1) to exemplify human character that is 
through neither “acting” nor “not acting”. Xiao and ti—which have been considered 
by Confucians the root of humanity and natural inclination—are not acquired 
through absolute forceful effort (wei J%), that is, they cannot be achieved with delib- 
erate effort (bu ke wei 7\ FY J) and yet they cannot be achieved without effort (buke 
buwei AS" 4S J). The passage emphasizes that both ren and yi are not from deliber- 
ate effort: 
WZ, IEZ; W55 JARRE: AAD th,56 MAAN eth. F257 JAR; Jk 
a, JEE. 58 RERE. 53 A MERE. 83 (Yucong 1). 
Filiality practised deliberately cannot be called filiality; fraternal love practised deliber- 
ately cannot be called fraternal love. (These are not something) that can be accomplished 


with effort, nor can they be accomplished without effort. To act is not it; not to act is not it 
either. Rightness is not something effected by action; nor is humanity. 


Then Yucong 3 makes it clear that a father’s affection and a son’s love are not from 
purposeful action, that is, they are a natural propensity and a lasting relationship that 
cannot be terminated. The ruler—minister relationship, which is a matter of choice, 
is not the same as that of the father-son relationship”: 


SOME. AMS, JOUER THR, ST, IEW. 2 URKE, A EMH 
18,3 RUA; AM, Pst; MRM, HESS. SA, HELI. RÉ, FOL 
Tithe TRE TE, IPA Rath. 

One’s father is not to be despised and in this case one’s ruler is like one’s father. [The 
ruler] is not to be despised like the flag of leading three armies, for its being upright. [The 
ruler] differs from the father insofar as the ruler and minister do not support each other; they 
may terminate the relationship; [the minister] may leave if displeased; may not accept any- 
thing improper imposed on him [by the ruler]. Friendship is the way of the relationship 
between ruler and minister”; fraternity is the way of filial piety. Filial piety to the father and 
affection to the son are not purposeful action. 


appropriateness between ruler and minister (“Proper distinction arises between male and female, 
close familiarity arises between father and son, and a sense of appropriateness arises between ruler 
and minister” Nannii bie sheng yan, fuzi qin sheng yan, junchen yi sheng yan Fy UIER, FB 
ARES, HERE). Sheng Œ, rendered as “arise” or “emerge” in these passages, implies that 
these human relationships are part of the natural development of human society; the relationships 
need to be well defined and maintained accordingly. 


4 Also in Yucong 1: Ruler and minister, friend and friend are relationships based on choice (# H~ 


WAC, FRE te) (strip 87). 

*The relationship between ruler and minister, and in particular their friendship, was a changing 
concept in the historical context of the Warring States period. During Western Zhou (1046-771 
BCE), the political power structure was based upon kinship and lineage laws with patriarchal prin- 
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It seems that the author of the Yucong accepts that at least some human qualities, in 
particular the roots of humanity, filial piety, fraternal love, righteousness and human- 
ity, are not products of pure human artifice or external effort. The texts nevertheless 
claim that effort is needed. One of the possible interpretations of this seemingly 
contradictory statement is: filial piety and fraternal love are natural inclinations 
without deliberate action; yet such love and affection need keeping and maintaining 
through ritual practice for patterning in harmony in order to have proper outward 
expressions. This takes us back to the previous passage in Yucong 1: after posing the 
question “is its generation effortless?” (Æ tH T MP) the passage presents cycli- 
cal sorites of nei, inner, and wai, outer: formed model (xing #/}%) gives rise to 
virtue (de 4#) which then produces the rules of propriety (li #2); the latter generates 
pleasure (le #@) which then brings about form and gives rise to virtue. The same 
cycle is expected to repeat. How does xing ##/J% give rise to de? We can take xing 
as any kind of infinite object or exhibit in the world around us. But more specifi- 
cally, xing can refer to personalities arisen from proper conduct, manners, appear- 
ance or decorum through the observation of /i from which the cultivated, socially 
desirable person emerges as a model with the charismatic power of de which in turn 
forms part of the exhibits of cultural patterns.” 

We can imagine when (outer) cultural patterns become well established, then 
their elements and values permeate every aspect of cultural life so that the ideal of 
civility will find its way into people’s (inner) consciousness. Here, human sensibil- 
ity plays a role in our perception and responsiveness to goodness and beauty. The 
pleasure (le 4) (this is the same character for music, yue 4%, denoting a general 
pattern of ritual and music and as such, in a broad sense, refined cultural patterns) 
that we experience in the perception of goodness (shan #) and/or beauty (mei X) 
from our approval of the quality of beauty causes us to seek out the sense of beauty 
and to perform a similar beautiful act. Through the fluid and shifting categories of 
decorum, politeness and sensibility, to which we are attracted and become a part, we 
reflect on and internalize what we think is good and beautiful. Then, the inner qual- 
ity of virtue enhances outer beauty through the expression of virtue, i.e., ritual or 
decorum. Finally, when we realize in ourselves the proper form and conduct, we at 
the same time act and present ourselves as a form of “ritual’”—an authentic form of 


ciples enforced by a set of rule-guided rituals. Lineage and extended families functioned as both 
political and social units in which rulers and minsters were related as a family in a large-scale 
kinship network; political order and social-political relations were defined by family rules and 
lineage ethics. This changed in Eastern Zhou (770-221 BCE) when the Zhou king lost control over 
the dukedoms, resulting in the collapse of the feudal system, with increasing social mobility. 
Talented men of obscure origin could move from state to state to choose whom to serve; they even 
rose to the heights of state power through their technical skills and personal achievement. The 
relationship between a ruler and a minister was no longer about loyalty and obligation to kin but 
how to serve the interests of the state or larger community (Hsti 1965; Allan 2015: 13.) It is in this 
context that in Yucong 1, both ruler and minister and friend and friend relationships are seen as a 
matter of choice. 


©The Wuxing 11.44, another Guodian text, argues that conduct is considered to be virtuous (de 4#) 
only if it first takes shape from within a person. For detailed discussion on the Wuxing, see Chap. 
10 by Erica Brindley in this volume. 
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beauty and goodness, which will in turn fulfil a pivotal role that will arouse and 
transform others. When relating this to our earlier discussion about form, name and 
appearance we can say that man can fully understand human nature as derived from 
heaven, and make his name correspond with his human characteristics, distinct from 
other species and as a member of human society. 

This passage suggests lastly that the awareness and understanding of both man’s 
and heaven’s roles enables the realization of the way and the ming (URIE ke, HUA 
PTS, AEE, AMERA). That is, both heaven and man are responsible 
for contributing to the very same goal of unifying and harmonizing the way of man 
and the way of heaven, to combine and harmonize internal (nei PY) and external 
(wai 4b) moral sources.”*Ming fit implies the fulfilment of the name and nature of 
what defines man as intended by the heavenly endowment, through the creation and 
observation of rituals and music that are crucial in constituting social norms. Related 
to this is Yucong’s emphasis on the unique characteristic of rituals in patterning and 
ordering our ging |i, which grows out of the sensual and emotional needs of man. 
Ritual and music, whose significance is the proper ordering and patterning of human 
feelings and reactions, do not go against but are created out of human nature. 


27 Similarly, “The Great and Most Honoured Masters” (Da zongshi A727 Jif!) in the Zhuangzi states: 
“He who knows the part which the heaven (in him) plays, and knows (also) that which the human 
(in him ought to) play, has reached the perfection (of knowledge). He who knows the part which 
the heaven plays (knows) that it is naturally born with him; he who knows the part which the 
human ought to play will nourish what he does not (yet) know with what he already knows. To 
complete one’s natural term of years and not come to an untimely end in the middle of his course 
is the fullness of knowledge ...” (URZ MÄ, HAZMAT, BR. MARZ aT, KWE 
th; ALBA, DLC ATE, WELZ TAN, MOLAR AN A, FES 
LY ...) (Legge 1994). For the Zhuangzi, to know both the heavenly way and the human way is to 
accept what heaven or nature has laid on us and to ensure we will be able to live skilfully and last 
out one’s natural years (zhong qitiannian 8 31-K4F). It is also mentioned in “Ren jian xun” A fH] 
ill in the Huainanzi YE F T that one needs to know about the heavenly way and the human way, 
serving two different purposes respectively—the former is needed to understand the dao and the 
latter for interaction in human society (IRZ ATA, FU AZ TAT UA PEER. TI AN 
A HUE BURZ ILA TITAS FL, HE A SEE) (Legge 1994). It is difficult to determine the 
connection between the Yucong and these other texts. Yet it shows these early texts shared the view 
that it is essential to know both the heavenly way and the human way. Zhuangzi emphasized our 
natural being and how we should live a life that will preserve and maximize our nature, whilst 
Huainanzi saw the secular side of the human way. Based on our reading of the Yucong so far, this 
line in the Yucong would be more like taking a perspective that combines the heavenly way and 
human way in understanding what heaven has endowed upon us internally and what human effort 
can contribute to our development. 


°8 A similar approach can also be seen in the Liu de. 
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4 Cultural Patterns to Connect Humanity and Heaven 


The Guodian texts underscore the interconnectedness of heaven and humanity 
through cultural patterns. The unity of man and heaven implies that man is to rein- 
force the social and cosmic order by complying with nature and principles of growth 
and development as endowed by tian. The worthy have created cultural patterns 
(ritual and music) by observing these inherent discourses to manage and order 
human affairs properly, as stated earlier in the Yucong: tian sheng gun/lun, ren sheng 
qing (tian constitutes constant principles and classifications, and man develops pat- 
terns for regulating things).” The acquisition of this knowledge or wisdom presup- 
poses a locus in which these particular and interdependent values are exercised. 

While these texts have not given any opinion on human nature being good or bad, 
they further acknowledge that cultural patterns are about carefully regulating (jie 
fi), refining (wen X), generating (sheng 4), and patterning (Ji #!) human affairs 
in accordance with man’s ging: 

AAC ZL ath. 97 MRE. 32 RAAE. 54. (Yucong 1) 

The rules of propriety are created out of the characteristic response and manifestation of 


human nature (qing) and is referred to as regulating and patterning; only after patterning 
well (his ging), will joy arise. He who is worthy is capable of patterning qing well. 


Rituals have this unique function in human development, making the connection of 
the way of man and the way of heaven an effective and natural process. It is said that 
rituals were created based on human disposition or feelings, which define humani- 
ty’s distinctive nature, and are drawn out by external situations. Tian endows man 
with the capability of being receptive to the environment and sharing similar likes 
and dislikes with others. However, these likes (and dislikes) cannot be understood 
and actualized until the objects drawing out these feelings are created, presented 
and learnt. Rituals and rules of propriety were created for guiding our feelings 
because they draw out spontaneous human sentiments, patterning our feelings and 
subsequently contributing to moral development. More significantly, this patterning 
and ordering make us feel good and bring us pleasure, because they meet our natural 
desire for the beautiful and good, ultimately making us beautiful and good.*° 

The ancient texts have been the core curricula of the Ruist learning program. 
According to the Yucong, the unique cultural value of ancient writings such as the 


° As part of the natural world, human beings are not set apart from it, and so humans should not 
“disrupt” (Juan ŠL) or “go against” (ni ¥)natural order (Cheng zhi wen zhi WZ MŽ). 

30 Similar to the Yucong, the Xing zi ming chu details how emotional capacities and responses are 
drawn out by external stimuli as part of human nature. The Xing zi ming chu presents a long 
description of how human emotions are aroused when observing musical performances and expe- 
riencing the stages of mental activity that correspond to physiological responses and physical 
movements. Along with the sensual experience of hearing (wen M]), listening to (ting #4), and 
observing (guan jf) musical performances, listeners are able to share emotions and feelings with 
the musical performer(s) and smoothly internalize what is entailed in the music. For a more 
detailed study of this see Chap. 12 of this volume. 
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Odes, the Documents, the Rites, and Music is their bringing together the way of 
heaven and the way of man, past and present, in joining together words and actions, 
and what was born with and what is taught*!: 


Di, MOSK M36. 37, MUGS ZI. 394K, HAE 240 
SHH. 41 #8, EZITE. 4248, RERA. 43S eth. 44 (Yucong 1) 

The Changes is that by which the way of heaven and the way of man may be brought 
together; the Odes is that by which the intent of the past and present may be integrated; and 
the Spring and Autumn Annals integrates events of past and present. The Rites integrate 
actions and words; music is derived from nature and instruction. (The Documents is?) 
something for (XXXX). 


The passage repeatedly uses the word hui € (to join, to be in accordance with, and 
to combine) suggesting the interconnectedness of the way of heaven and the way of 
man.” Therefore, learning is not the opposite of innate or genetically programmed 
instincts. Man, as a complex of blood-qi, is endowed with distinctive attributes 
including the derivative abilities to sense, to feel, to think and to set intent, to cor- 
respond, to interact, and to engage—these distinctive attributes make social trans- 
formation or cultural construction possible”: 


314 similar statement about rituals, music and cultural patterns appears in the Xing zi ming chu in 
which it is said the sage and the culture creator(s) have created and established such cultural pat- 
terns as music and rituals by sorting the emotions/feelings [inspired by them] (Xing zi ming chu, 
strips 15-19). Most scholars tend to believe that here shi i, shu 4, li #8, yue 48, chunqiu 4#4K, 
and yi 54 can be taken as confirmation of the existence of the six classics and of a coherent group- 
ing of Six Classics (all books). Others have argued that the Yucong passage likely refers to six 
bibliographic categories rather than to individual classics with those titles. For discussion on the 
writing and manuscript culture of these ancient texts, see Chap. 3 by He and Nylan, and Chap. 4 
by Meyer in this volume. 


* This indeed has also been acknowledged in the Xing zi ming chu which mentions that the cultural 
creators (youweizhe Ff R) or the sage (shengren ŒA) produced and established such cultural 
patterns as music and rituals for teaching to manifest or internalize human feelings and emotions. 
The Xing zi ming chu shares a similar view about the ancient cultural heritage of the Odes, 
Documents, Rites and Music. And the ultimate purpose of teaching is to attain virtue in one’s heart 
(sheng de yu zhong “E48 P) (Xing zi ming chu, strip 18). 


33We can assume that “all creatures of blood and qi” (fan you xueqi zhe SUA IL) would 
mainly, if not exclusively, refer to human beings. There are early texts sharing views on the unique 
attributes of humanity as a complex of blood-qi. But it seems the Yucong is one of the earliest to 
make an explicit claim of these features which enables man to accomplish the task of cultural 
transformation. Confucius (“Jishi” 2=—&, Lunyu) stated that blood-qi accounts for motivational 
characteristics at different stages of one’s life and needs to be carefully guided accordingly (Cheng 
2008). Later, Mencius (“Gong Sun Chou I” AHE, Mengzi) emphasized the moral dimension 
of gi in human beings, which if nourished, together with the determination and guidance of heart- 
mind, will form a pervasive moral force (Lau 2003). Although well known for his belief in human 
nature being originally bad, Xunzi (“Wangzhi pian” =F ili, Xunzi) admittedly illustrated the 
unique value of human beings and the way they enjoy a prominent position, for they in comparison 
to other things and p possess qi, life, intelligence and sense of appropriateness (7K KA Siti 
EE, RAEE, BRAMER, AAR AE AA, IBA SE, WOR AYR Pt ts) 
(Lau 1996b; Watson a 45). 
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MAIRE, AAS, ACE. HEAR, ACAH, HIRITAR, AR 
o NABH KER, Gk Zo LORE HE. H, HERSO. MR, Serth Fii H 
ASW. A, RTE. a, OF] e 52 (Yucong 1) 

All creatures of blood and qi possess (the capacities of) happiness and anger, cautious- 
ness and gravity. In their bodies are appearance (that is, bearing/deportment/carriage), 
colour (that is, complexion/ facial colour/facial expression) and voice, smell and taste, dis- 
positional energy and intent. All things have their roots and (courses of) growth, their ending 
and beginning. Bearing and complexion are subject to the eyes, voice is subject to the ears, 
smell to the nose, taste to the mouth, aura to demeanour, and intention to the heart-mind. 


Using our example of man’s common aspiration to become beautiful and good, the 
process of transformation would be an integrated engagement that involves the dif- 
ferent human faculties, with the presentation of objects. Objects such as rituals and 
music are constitutive and instrumental in regulating and putting in order human 
affairs. With cultural practice, man, like all objects with pattern, nature, name and 
appearance, will fulfil his name and endowment, echoing what we have discussed in 
the beginning of the chapter—by modelling the heavenly way. Similar to the 
Guodian text Wuxing JLíy (Five Conducts), the Yucong implicitly confirms the 
function of the sensual organs as well as the emotional responsiveness and intel- 
lectual capability of the heart-mind in the process of moral cultivation.** In the 
Guodian Wuxing, this embodiment and acting out of the innate quality of virtues 
would bring about such physiological as well as psychological changes as jade-like 
skin and bronze bell-like voice.” The metaphorical framework of jade and bronze 
bell conveys the message that the human body as a complex of blood-gi that devel- 
ops sagacity through the process of manifestation and transformation with the influ- 
ence of cultural pattern (rituals and music) is more than a physical body; with its 
appearance, shape and pattern the body is itself a cultural construct, or a ritual ves- 
sel, that would speak its morality. Then we see in Yucong 3, with rituals and music, 
human development and self-transformation are a holistic and integrative process 
Giao 22): 

HITRA P. 3340, AAT HUXX 3498, (th. F, Eth. Æ, (23516. 13, JEZ HH. 

42, 472361. 375E, PAR. 38 WAH, ESYA 39 ... HH, 3th. =, X 


34 Similar to the Xing zi ming chu, the Guodian Wuxing text stipulates that one who harmonizes (he 
All) and assimilates/conforms to (tong |Ħ]) sensuality with affective and cognitive responses (of 
heart-mind) in moral practice will gain the greatest joy and ease. 


*The Guodian Wuxing: “The reflection of the wise is circumspect. If one is circumspect, then one 
will attain (a thing). If one can attain it, then one will not forget it. If one does not forget it, then 
one will be clear-sighted. If one is clear-sighted then one will see a worthy. If one sees a worthy 
then one will have a jade coloration. If one has a jade coloration then one will take give form (to a 
thing). If it takes form to it, then one will be wise. The reflection of the sage is direct. If one is direct 
then one can form. If one can give form (to a thing), then one will not forget it. If one does not 
forget it then one can be sharp-eared. If one is sharp-eared then one can hear the Way of Gentleman. 
If one can hear the Way of the Gentleman then one will have a jade tone. If one has jade tone then 
one will give form (to a thing). If one gives form to it, then one will be a sage” Z Mth fe, 
RRS, BRIS, PERH, RRA, WAANEK E, KERJW, WNE, Sh ee, 
IE, ERIRE, WSR, WARA. TE: MAT GNIEN, KAÉ, ØRE) (strip 
14) (Csikszentmihalyi 2004: 77). 
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Ee 41 SCHMIDT 2%, ARTE, B42 ANE, BEET. 43... YL, A 
Zh. 46 ASIC. 47 (Yucong 3) 

Together with action it will enable he who regulates to maintain balance/equilibrium”; 
to integrate means to integrate with practice, which will then XX. Mourning refers to 
humanity; rightness refers to appropriateness. Love is humanity. Rightness is to dwell in. 
Rituals are to be put into practice. Without making a good choice one cannot be said to be 
wise. Without things being readily complete, humanity will not be accomplished ... 
Leaping is the [expression] of grief. Leaping three times becomes a refined pattern. Those 
refined (cultural) patterns that are practised based on the (characteristic features) of things 
and qing could be a case of evading it, of not advancing it, or of following its own cause ... 
What makes firmness erect is its [nature of] firmness taking hold of it. Nothing will not 
arrive at its best place. 


Human nature is malleable. Moral cultivation and human development mean there 
are times when inherent attributes need to be strengthened, and at other times, to 
be suppressed or simply to take their own course, depending on the external envi- 
ronment. Nevertheless, in the phrase “what makes firmness erect is its firmness 
taking hold of it”—a similar phrase appears in the Xing zi ming chu—it is both the 
inherent biological factor (of giang 47, firmness) and the external stimuli (to draw 
out that firmness) that work together to make the manifestation (of firmness) pos- 
sible.” In the end, the cultural patterns are practised, based on the characteristic 
features of things and qing, so all things will arrive at their good course (mo de 
shan qi suo 5.443% HJT). One brings an authentic self through a holistic and ongo- 
ing approach of reflected action, whereby one moves toward a sense of harmony 
and balance within oneself and with the world. The artful use of self through body 
and mind provides an opportunity for personal growth and actualizes the potential 
to expand the good. Being aware of the external environment affects how we react 
and respond. The passage makes it clear that cultural practice requires making 
good choices of what we should present, acquire and teach (bu shan ze, bu wei zhi 
RET, AN ia). 

The Guodian texts in general agree that moral transformation is a two-way 
interaction with a unity of human nature and cultural practice, or the way of heaven 
and the way of man. Sometimes this is about nurturing man’s nature; sometimes it 
is about evading what we know to be undesirable or inappropriate. In this sense, 
man is deemed to be developed through cultural practice which should be a scheme 
of careful choice. In the phrase “without the defined objects being complete, 


3% For example, in the Doctrine of the Mean (*|)i): “Shun loved to question others, and to study 
their words, though they might be shallow. He concealed what was bad in them and displayed what 
was good. He took hold of their two extremes, determined the Mean, and employed it in his gov- 
ernment of the people. It was by this that he was Shun!” (FEF (Hi Si, BEE dose, PL 
Wim, FECHA BS, HAARE) (Legge 1994). Another way of reading zhong H is to take it 
as a verb: to internalize in one’s heart as in “... the ultimate purpose of teaching is to attain virtue 
in one’s heart” (sheng de yu zhong *E #84) (Xing zi ming chu, strip 18). 


37Jt is said that could be the case of evading it, of not advancing it, or of following its own cause. 
This view of human nature and the process of moral cultivation is consistent with the Xing zi ming 
chu which states that “in general, xing can be activated, received, restrained, polished and disci- 
plined, evoked/manifested, nourished, or extended” (JLE, REZ, RAZ, REZ, REZ, BK 
HZ, REZ, MSZ) (strips 9 and 10). 
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humanity cannot be accomplished” (wu bubei bu chengren WA fis, ASRA), the 
object or thing (wu J), in a broad sense refers to external objects that are part of 
the teaching and learning environment, which can be external—something with 
colour, shape, movement, and which our sense of sight or hearing registers; or it 
can be internal—some quality of excellence or beauty that the human mind can 
discern.” In other words, without teaching and learning cultural practice, which is 
created for its appropriateness, man cannot complete the process of “becoming” 
(cheng X.) what he is supposed to be as a man. Further, this object wu could also 
refer to the human body itself: the original attributes of human nature ready for 
completion, without which humanity (ren) cannot be accomplished. Here, wen 
refers to cultural patterns based on the (characteristic features) of things and qing ( 
SOK LEITZ). This is similar to the rules of propriety (li #8) “created out of 
the characteristic response and manifestation of human nature, ging” (#8, Al AZ 
fill Z) mentioned in the same text. 

The Guodian corpus discusses ging, which is a spontaneous and genuine affec- 
tive response to the external environment and an essential part of the life process, as 
part of human xing. The features and capacities derived from human xing produce 
morally congenial sensual feelings and spirit. They are morally congenial because 
they are spontaneous emotional tendencies conducive to moral development, wait- 
ing to be evoked by external stimuli.” In the Yucong, sheng Œ, which is often 
translated as life and growth, is closely related to xing in the broader sense that it is 
the manifestation of the nature of things in the course of life development. Sheng £ 
and xing ME coexist. ME has been often translated as ‘nature’; it can also be under- 
stood as ‘by nature’, for example, as a natural response to the external environment 
being part of the process of life and growth. Both Yucong 1 and 2 have frequently 
used the character Œ to describe the manifestation of various ging, as part of human 
xing.*° The seemingly naturalist perspective of tian has moral implications: the vari- 
ous emotions and feelings are the external manifestations of xing, human nature, 
which brings out the creation of rituals and music (ÆJ, #84E MA) (Yucong 
2, strip 1). On the other hand, rituals and music draw out moral potentialities. 
Related to the Daoist doctrine of non-action was the idea of no desires, which meant 
that no one should have excessive desires because such desires are bound to cause 
injury both to oneself and to others, whereas Confucians acknowledge desire as part 
of human nature. But the Yucong seems to take the term yu K (desire) in a neutral 
sense. Yucong 2 aligns yu to xing YE by mentioning that yu arises from xing (e.g., 4X 


38Tt shares the view with Yucong 1 where we have seen that human development is an integrated 
process that involves both inner and outer elements. 


3 See Chap. 12 in this volume. 


*° Yucong 2 is largely composed of statements about how various feelings and dispositions (such as 
love, joy, loyalty, and also hatred and anger) were evoked (sheng 7) as part of the manifestation 
of xing and to meet our desire (yu #X). For example, in Yucong 2: Qing (dispositions) derive from 
xing (human nature); /i (rituals) derive from ging (dispositions); awe derives from reverence; the 
sense of shame derives from awe ... love derives from xing; intimacy derives from love; loyalty 
derives from intimacy (HH 7EJA VE, FEAL TS ETS, WIE TIS ae RETIN i, E, A 
ALTE, HEAT ELA) (strips 1, 2, 3, 4). 
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ÆJ, JRA), which may or may not be morally desirable. This can be taken 
as the ‘nature via nurture’ approach, or in the Guodian Laozi’s own words “assisting 
the naturalness of all things” (fu wanwu zhi ziran HÌ HWZ AYA) a 13; C: 14). 
The characters sheng Œ (being born from, to give birth) and chu H (derive, come 
forth from) have been more frequently used in the Yucong than has the character 
xing VE. Sheng has appeared more than eighty times (about twenty times in Yucong 
1 and sixty in Yucong 2 and eight times in Yucong 3), most of which relate to the 
manifestation of xing, for example, in terms of thinking, intent (si 1&4, zhi is), feel- 
ings or dispositions, as in Yucong 2 and Yucong 3. Thus the author of the texts is 
making the point that culture and ritual practice are created by reconciling man’s 
nature, disposition and desire, thence they would make man’s “becoming” a process 
that is relatively effortless, bringing joy and making all things arrive in their proper 
place (mo de shan qi suo $243 JI). 

This takes us to the place in Yucong 1 where we have “All things have their roots 
and their branches; (all things) have their beginning and their end” (fan wu you ben 
you mo, you shi you zhong LØB AA AR, AYA AD #449). This raises further ques- 
tions: what are roots (ben) and branches (mo)? What are the beginning (shi) and the 
end (zhong)? What do these phrases contribute to our discussion about human 
development and order and patterning? There are different answers according to 
how we have read the texts so far. Ben and shi would be something related to what 
is predetermined by tian or by nature; how things are in their original state as cre- 
ated by nature; mo and zhong would be how accomplishedthings are—for example, 
man as a complex of blood and gi—at the end of their course of development and 
transformation. This process could be about the transformation from nothingness in 
the beginning to somethingness at the end (e.g., all things come into existence from 
non-existence as stated in the beginning of Yucong 1); or from what tian originally 


“! Similar wording appears in the Great Learning (Daxue K): “Things have their root and their 
branches. Affairs have their end and their beginning” (wu you ben mo, shi you shi zhong Wi AS 
A, #484). This is used to describe the Confucian notion of the process of self-cultivation 
beginning with the sincerity of the heart-mind and ending with the ability to pacify all under 
heaven. In the Zhuangzi, shanshi shanzhong ##4A7@% refers to “having a good end and good 
beginning” of one’s life by preserving his body and form through hiding the world from the world” 
(KAPUR WIE, BRE, IRRIZ, BIRDS. HORE AE, TITAS EU... FRI 
AER, MAME ATE, EW ZK. HUA CIEE, HAZ ÉK, ALTIRI 
A hit, FEAE AR! KORADE MARET AF RE, UTE, AIA 
Z, XULEB WZ, MHTP!) There is the great Mass (of nature)— find the support 
of my body on it; my life is spent in toil on it; my old age seeks ease on it; at death I find rest in 
it—what makes my life a good makes my death also a good ... But if you could hide the world in 
the world, so that there was nowhere to which it could be removed, this would be the grand reality 
of the ever-during Thing. When the body of man comes from its special mould, there is even then 
occasion for joy; but this body undergoes a myriad transformations, and does not immediately 
reach its perfection;—does it not thus afford occasion for joys incalculable? Therefore the sagely 
man enjoys himself in that from which there is no possibility of separation, and by which all things 
are preserved. He considers early death or old age, his beginning and his ending, all to be good, and 
in this other men imitate him;—how much more will they do so in regard to That Itself on which 
all things depend, and from which every transformation arises! (“Da Zongshi” KH}, Zhuangzi) 
(Legge 1994: 242-43). 
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endowed all things with, to what has ended with human effort, patterned and accom- 
plished through cultural practice and education. In this way the ultimate goal of a 
government is to establish and accomplish a cultural pattern so that it will transform 
and realize people’s moral character and spiritual wellbeing (hua mingi WER) 
into what it is meant to be: 

DOANE AEE AIEEE.  (Yucong 1) 

If government cannot establish a cultural pattern [for moral transformation], what is 
inborn in man will not achieve its potential. 


Realizing the fluid character or spirit of the people (mingi F&S), the purpose of 
cultural patterning is not to depart from the way of heaven but to observe and under- 
stand the nature of all things, including the distinctiveness of human nature endowed 
by heaven. To transform is therefore to realize the innate potential that cannot be 
achieved otherwise (ŁPF 4\1#2-£44), and to imbue people’s character with moral- 
ity. This process relates to knowing the functions and causal relations symbolized 
by and expressed in transformation (hua 4%), the process by which all things come 
into being and becoming. 


5 More on Learning: Yucong 3 


As we have seen, the Yucong texts foreground the importance of engaging experi- 
ence based on the assumption that human nature is malleable and transformable and 
that education and culture play a role in human development and social construc- 
tion. Yucong 3 states how the various means of acquiring knowledge can improve/ 
benefit (yi ği) or injure/diminish (sun #8) our de-virtue and goodness“: 


BSE, dio POA kad, io EENE, mi. 10RA, Re BNE 
WET. BAMA ZEB. Aasttprigg. ISA APTANA, iio TK, ith. Sak, ath. 
FFD, fits 15 AIAT, the WAT, HR. 166P, BATA SR, HA. (Yucong 3) 

One will benefit from roaming with those who practise appropriateness; one will benefit 
from abiding by those who are dignified. One will benefit from taking up the practice of 
cultural refinement. It is harmful to one to abide by the frivolous, and those who dislike 
learning. It is harmful [if one is in good] company yet does not practise goodness. It is 
harmful to boast about one’s ability; but is beneficial to be honest with one’s own shortcom- 
ings. It is beneficial to have lofty aspirations, noble intentions and to preserve one’s mind- 
heart. It is beneficial to be selective of what one should do; it is harmful if one insists on 
taking action on all things [indiscriminately], and pursuing trivial interests and happiness. 


“It is difficult to translate giran U4, literally “so, be as it is.” It could refer to the potential in life 
to be achieved in certain circumstance. 


4# To examine closely the way of heaven so as to transform the character of the people (cha tiandao 
yi hua mingi KAS ERA) (Yucong 1). 

“47 take virtue def and goodness shan #% as the objects of the verbs “to benefit” (yi ii) and “to 
diminish” (sun #8), because these two are mentioned in the same text as follows: “appropriateness 
is what improves virtue, and it is the way of [expressing] goodness” (#8, (0-2 HEIK, 8, M2277 


tH). 
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Confucius was well known for his commitment to learning rituals and social rules, 
and for recognizing their function in maintaining social order by following these 
rules patterned with cultural refinement. Mencius believed that education cultivates 
pre-existing good tendencies. To Xunzi, another Confucian follower, the primary 
aim of education was to regulate man’s natural desire by mastering a Way that is the 
artificial product of human invention; it is possible for man to become good but it is 
through education, which is a lengthy endeavour that requires a great deal of effort 
and dedication from the individual; it is not something that comes naturally to us. It 
is generally agreed that, on the other hand, the purpose of learning, for Laozi and 
Zhuangzi, was to be free from the rules and discrimination created by man, for such 
endeavours are the source of our frustration and diminution and will weaken and 
harm human life. According to the Daoists, to attain dao, therefore, one needs to be 
carefree and float with dao beyond constraints by accepting constant changes in 
nature. When we read Yucong carefully we can see the text promotes the Confucian 
concept of appropriateness (yi #8), practice of cultural refinement (wen X), and 
setting one’s intention (zhi is); yet it shares the Daoist ideas of intuitive responsive- 
ness to changing circumstances and not acting upon what should not be acted upon, 
but roaming freely in thought with an acceptance of indeterminacy. 

The phrase “roaming about” (you i) although also meaning “befriend with” in 
this context, indicates a certain degree of freedom and effortlessness, characterized 
by the natural adaptability of the flow of water in a stream. The passage acknowl- 
edges that “It is beneficial to be selective of what one should do; it is harmful if one 
insists on taking action on all things [indiscriminately]? ((A]fT #47, fio V 
41, #8), and that any form of assertiveness and coercion in the process of cultivation 
gains nothing but inflicts damage on human well-being and human development. It 
is not clear what is meant by trivial happiness (shao le ’>#®) when the author says 
“it is harmful to pursue trivial interests and happiness”; this nevertheless suggests 
there is a greater joy and contentement that one should pursue. As we move on, we 
can see that joy and contentment is when one has become a person that has genu- 
inely accomplished de ‘#—a term which appears in both the Confucian and Daoist 
texts as an ability to influence and lead people to a world of good order and har- 


45 See for example, Laozi‘s jue xue wu you At": JẸ, and “[As it is said], those who know (the 
Dao) do not speak of it; those who speak of it do not know it;” and “Hence the sage conveys his 
instructions without the use of speech.” The Dao cannot be made ours by constraint; its character- 
istics will not come to us (at our call). Benevolence may be practised; Righteousness may be par- 
tially attended to; by rites men impose on one another. Hence it is said, “When the Dao was lost, 
its characteristics appeared. When its characteristics were lost, benevolence appeared. When 
benevolence was lost, righteousness appeared. When righteousness was lost, ceremonies appeared. 
Rites are but (the unsubstantial) glossiness of the Dao, and the commencement of disorder.’ Hence 
(also it is further said), “He who practises the Dao, daily diminishes his doing. He diminishes it 
and again diminishes it, till he arrives at doing nothing. Having arrived at this non-inaction, there 
is nothing that he does not do.” (KAI AA, a AAN, BCE MTA T 32H. WRT, BAA 
Re (A Ay, SMT St, FAB ME: PRIME, KE, AACS, KEM 
ei. WE, MEET. | WE: TARAH, AZEZ, URREA, EA 
Et. J ) (“Knowledge tambling i in the north” [Zhi bei you fata if], Pinan (Legge 
1994: modified). 
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mony. For the former, de mainly means the moral power embodied in the social 
context with key virtues of humanness and righteousness in compliance with the 
rules of propriety; whereas the latter means natural power with spontaneity and 
minimal human interference. It is possible that the term de in the Yucong is the result 
of cultivating and attaining the blending of the two** with a combination of the inter- 
nal and external, as we have discussed earlier. Pleasure and joy can be attained by a 
sense of freedom, a freedom that is allowed within the boundary of appropriateness, 
when pursuing de, for learning and acquiring knowledge is to exercise our natural 
ability fully and freely. With this, the author has carefully demarcated the journey of 
human development between nature and effort with a balance of the two leading to 
enhanced expressions of creativity and original thought in the authentic self. 
Yucong 3 continues the discussion of learning by incorporating various sayings 
and ideas from the early texts.“ These texts contain phrases that embrace both 
Daoist and Confucian attitudes towards life: the Daoist joyful and carefree charac- 
ter, observing and living in harmony with the nature of things in the process of 
transformation, with relatively spontaneous and effortless action. At the same time, 
it asserts that man must set his will on Confucian virtues such as humanity, rituals 
and appropriateness that complement the moral, duty-conscious, and purposeful 
character: 
ASL, JARS, AAAS ASEDA o 40m HE, FAME, MISA, REY 
o 951 HARG), FH A eae, 52 AML k EL. 53 38 a, Bee Te 
o 54... AZ MESES? EPESA HERE, IE. AXAD 58% ners RER. 59 
. UES, DET 64a HRR, UES. 65a AAA, 64b HEN OSbAE AEH LA, 66 afke 
HH. 66b%—, W=. 67a EA. 67b BRE fi, F168 TEAL, MP68bX69a 
Ko 69b 70a RILA. 70b Ar BCH 71a ATER ET Ib IPH. 
One’s thoughts should be without limits, without end, and without depravity. This is 
when there is no thought that does not abide by appropriateness. Let one’s intent be set on 


fe es cH 


“6 Based on Yucong 1, these would include beauty (mei 32), goodness (shan #), humanity (ren {—), 
wisdom (zhi %1), righteousness (yi 3), rituals (li #4) and sagacity (sheng #) (strips 15-17); in 
Yucong 3, these would be mainly yi and shan. 

“There is no evidence to suggest the affiliations or connections of those texts to the Yucong. 
However, it is possible that these sayings, if not the texts from which the sayings were quoted, 
which were not necessarily in their present forms as a whole, were common during the time and 
that the author(s) was familiar with these sayings. There may be sayings from other texts that have 
been traditionally attributed to different schools of thought, which cannot be detailed here due to 
the scope of the present discussion. 

48 The phrases MMe gm, AME, IEA appear in the Book of Odes “Jiong” $i] (Legge 1994). 

# Similar wording associated with Confucius appears in the Analects “Shuer” iif}: INÉ, HES 
1, WOM, WET EE (Cheng 2008). 

>°L Ling reads the illegible character here on strip 58 as yue [i] (experience) (Chen et al. 2009: 
262n48). I propose to read it as virtue (de (#4), which would be more coherent with what follows: 
“Those who attain it [i.e., virtue] find happiness, those who lose it are sorrowful” (4447 4%, RE 
42). This is consistent with another sentence in the same text: “Happiness is the happiness that can 
only be attained by those who are complete in virtue” (48, Ikt Z PT2) (strip 54). 

‘'The Analects IV.4 is slightly different: “There were four things from which the Master was 
entirely free. He had no foregone conclusions, no arbitrary predeterminations, no obstinacy, and no 


egoism” (FEU: YER, Yes, VET], HEI) (Cheng 2008). 
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the Way; be familiar with virtue; be in accordance with humanness; and roam in arts. Day 
by day, goodness transforms into appropriateness and appropriateness transforms into 
goodness. The worthy are different (from others) as they only come to rest in it (i.e., 
goodness). Happiness is the happiness that can only be attained by those who revere virtue. 
Those who revere it (i.e., virtue) find happiness, those who lose it are sorrowful. Have no 
presumption, have no obstinacy, have no egoism, have no arbitrary predetermination. When 
there is no thing that will not be fit as a thing, all will arrive in [their proper place]. When 
there is none that is not based on its own cause there is none that is not happy. There are two 
to be named and three that can be called objects.’ What is generated is valued. There is tian 
and there is ming; there is nature (xing) and there is generating and it is named; it is gener- 
ated into form. Is this not ming and is this not pattern? To have nature and to generate are to 
be what we call object(s). 


A few observations regarding human cultivation can be made from the above: (1) 
one’s mind and intent are without limits, having no depraved thoughts and with no 
absolute rules one, should simply adapt to what is appropriate (yi #%); (2) it is 
through daily transformation (hua 4%.) that one arrives in one’s goodness (shan 7) 
and appropriateness (yi #8); (3) the attainment of virtue (de 1#) will bring joy and 
satisfaction (le 4%), and finally, (4) through transformation one is meant to fulfil 
one’s name (ming %4) and live to one’s form (xing #4) in compliance with nature’s 
endowment and what is patterned through culture (ming yu wen yu MEXE). 
Hua 4%, characterized in both Daoist and Confucian texts, conceptualizes a pro- 
cess of “becoming” that is natural, spontaneous, changing and adaptable to arrive in 
what is supposed to be; it is to return to a mode of existence that is in harmony 
with the cosmos when all things will be actualized to be a proper thing and when all 
will be in the proper place in happiness ($AH, tks. MEME rH tar, EE 


6 Conclusion 


Based on the discussion of human development in the Yucong texts, this chapter 
shows that Daoist and Confucian teachings have not necessarily been rivals, as tra- 
ditional views tend to hold. The texts present and interweave the two threads of 
teachings containing Daoist and Confucian precepts and sayings. The texts were not 
trying to determine if human nature was originally good or bad. Instead, the Yucong 
focuses on human development as an ongoing process of transformation, 


>In the Guanzi (“Shuyan” Hit), we have: LAZ%=, AREE, ARMEE, AREH. F2 
A, EZR, HAMA RAR. Bien A, HARR, MASE, WSCA (Lau et al. 


2001). We are not sure if the Yucong here refers to the same things. 


53 The term “transformation” (hua 4%) appears in such texts as the Liji, the Zhuangzi and the Xunzi 
describing the process of transforming people’s character. In general, the Confucian texts connect 
transformation with teaching and ritual practices. Hua appears in the Zhuangzi more than seventy 
times emphasizing the natural process of changes; hua has also been used together with yu fT 
(nourishing and nurturing by heaven and earth), indicating the process of transformation as a natu- 
rally requisite process of growth for all things in nature. 
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integrating both biological and social factors; this process assumes men share the 
same likes and dislikes through inborn nature and acquired experience; man is of 
the greatest value and is pivotal in connecting the way of heaven and the way of 
man, with the embodiment of virtue through human transformation, a process that 
involves what is endowed by heaven, the inborn, innate, spontaneity, naturalness, 
and non-action on the one hand, with learning, responsiveness, patterning wen X 
and creativity on the other. To answer partly how it is possible that the manifestation 
of human nature is a combination of what is natural or spontaneous and what is a 
product of human effort, the Yucong affirms the characteristic feature of cultural 
pattern, created with an understanding of human nature, in particular our natural 
responsiveness to, and perceptive capability of, the environment. Our inherent likes 
and dislikes can be patterned and harmonized with Daoist effortlessness and spon- 
taneity in response to the presentation of rituals and a Confucian commitment to 
virtue. By taking this middle-ground, the texts formulate a more practical way for 
human development. Human development, in this context, does not involve a fun- 
damental change of human nature with excessive action, but a natural transforma- 
tion of human character with what was endowed by Heaven, which at the same time 
satisfies human's inherent needs of liking and disliking. Human development can be 
considered a holistic approach recognizing and integrating the variables, both psy- 
chological and physical, biological and social attributes of humanity feeding into 
the crucial part of the evolving cosmic order.** 
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Chapter 15 A 
The Debate Over Coercive Rulership chee 
and the “Human Way” in Light 

of Recently Excavated Warring States 

Texts (Updated) 


Scott Cook 


The debate over whether it is best to rule the populace by educating it in the intrinsic 
virtues of acting ethically, or rather by compelling it to behave correctly through the 
threat of punishments and the enticement of rewards, is doubtless one of the most 
central and enduring polemics in the long history of Chinese political thought. 
Distant echoes of this debate may even be heard in relatively recent statements by 
JIANG Zemin, who once called for the state’s balanced use of both “rule of law” (fa 
zhi JIA) and “rule of virtue” (de zhi yA), viewing them as the two “important 
means of maintaining social order and normalizing human thought and behaviour.”! 
As this example underscores, the two philosophies of statecraft are not, after all, 


An earlier version of this article first appeared in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 64:2 December 
2004: 399-440. I am grateful to the editors of HJAS for allowing me to reprint it in updated form 
in the present volume. Aside from some minor editorial and formatting changes, the updates are 
exclusively to the translations of the Guodian passages, made in order to reflect my latest thinking 
on the manuscripts in question—especially changes in the strip ordering of Zun deyi (43%, which 
in fact end up better suited to reinforce the central point I make in this paper (Cook 2012). I have 
also added to one Cheng zhi (MZ passage an extra portion not included in the original. Finally, in 
the interest of brevity, I have curtailed or eliminated most of the textual notes pertaining to the 
Guodian manuscripts, as for these readers may easily turn to Cook 2012. Everything else in the 
paper, save for one additional footnote (n8), remains as it was in the original article. 


'From his “Speech at the Central Ideological and Political Work Conference” (Œ Ht A A0 BUA 
TAERE iat) (June 2000). Though the “rule of law” involves more than merely the use of 
rewards and punishments, the terms fa 7; and de #@ here show vestiges of derivation from the 
earlier dichotomy. In Jiang’s words, they are “mutually interconnected and mutually reinforcing”: 
while the rule of law “normalizes behaviour” through “authority and force,’ the rule of virtue 


“elevates ideological recognition and moral consciousness” through “persuasion and guidance.” 
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mutually exclusive, and countless intermediary positions have arisen within this 
age-old argument over their priority. Nonetheless, ever since the debate first evolved 
over the early years of the Warring States period (475-221 BCE), its terms have 
tended to become polarized along the two extremes of “virtue” and “coercion.” 

The rise of centralized states that marked the beginning of that era brought with 
it certain challenges, demanding the judicious response of traditional philosophies 
of rulership at the same time that they stimulated the creation of altogether new 
doctrines. The philosophical and historiographical literature of the period abounds 
with texts that pass various judgments upon such issues as the state’s creation of 
manifestly promulgated legal codes and its methodical use of punishments or “orga- 
nized violence” more generally—issues central to the social and political changes 
of the time. The treatment of those issues, moreover, presents a complex and ever- 
changing picture. As recent studies have shown, for instance, not only were the 
matters of law and punishments central to Warring States narratives regarding the 
creation of civilization by mythical emperors of the past; more importantly, the 
structure of those narratives evolved over time in a manner determined by the con- 
cerns of individual authors and how they dealt with the current institutional realities 
of their own day.” A similar path of evolution is likewise evident in the more discur- 
sive forms of philosophical argumentation of the period, as well as in the develop- 
ment of a variety of tropes and analogies employed therein. 

Recently, a set of manuscript texts has come to light that brings the terms of the 
debate into sharper focus. Using these texts, the present essay aims to expand upon 
previous studies by describing in detail the path along which the argument over 
“virtue” versus “coercion” would develop from the early years of the Warring States 
up until the onset of unification. By the time of imperial rule, proponents of the 
contested priorities would achieve something of an uneasy reconciliation, but by no 
means the final word, as the discourse would continue to be refined and revisited 
throughout the remainder of Chinese history. Given that scholars in the Chinese 
tradition have always looked back to early antecedents for authoritative guidance in 
this as in other matters, in order to properly situate the debate within its historical 
context we must closely examine the textual history of the period in which the 
parameters of that discourse were ultimately set. 

The texts in question are from the cache of Warring States-period bamboo manu- 
scripts excavated in 1993 from a Chu-region tomb in Guodian village, Jingmen Fi 
F], Hubei province (Guodian Chumu zhujian 3h) 4822171 ff)? and a similarly 


See especially Lewis (1990) and Puett (2001: 92-140). 


3Photographs and transcriptions of the texts, written on sets of bamboo strips of varying lengths 
that were excavated from the Guodian tomb back in 1993, are published in Jingmenshi Bowuguan 
(1998). Scholarly consensus places the date of interment around 300 BCE; the texts themselves, of 
course, may have been conceived, and later copied, much earlier. For the excavation report, see 
(Hubeisheng Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1997). For an overview of the find in English, see the prelimi- 
nary essays in Allan and Williams (2000) (and now Cook 2012). In this paper, I will be concentrat- 
ing mainly upon five 32.5 cm Confucian manuscript texts entitled Ziyi A{%, Cheng zhi MZ 
(originally titled Chengzhi wenzhi XZ EŻ), Zun deyi 9.4828, Xing zi ming chu YEA fy HH, and 
Liu de 7\%% (the latter four all have a distance of about 17.5 cm between the places on their strips 
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dated group of Chu-tomb manuscripts purchased soon thereafter by the Shanghai 
Museum (Shanghai bowuguan cang Zhanguo Chu zhushu ESTI Y REIRE Be ENT 
$). Using new information garnered from these finds, scholars have already come 
a long way toward re-envisioning the cultural and intellectual history of the Warring 
States. Among the Confucian? works contained within the two corpuses, the discov- 
ery of such texts as Ziyi (in both finds)—hitherto among the many Liji #£4C chapters 
suspected of being a Han dynasty contribution, despite its traditional ascription to 
the figure of Zisi $‘& (ca. 483-402 BcE)—has given us cause to rethink much of 
the temporal framework for both ideas and texts of the period. Most of the initial 
scholarship on these texts, aside from that geared toward philological issues, has 
tended to focus on the relatively narrow question of authorship or master-lineage 
affiliation. While acknowledging the contributions of these studies, I propose here 
to concentrate instead on a question they have largely neglected: what do these texts 
tell us about broader trends and debates within the social and intellectual history of 
the era as a whole? 

A prominent and intriguing facet of these texts is the insistence with which they 
engage, both directly and indirectly, in the aforementioned debate against the use of 
coercive measures as the primary means of bringing order to the state.’ This polemic 
is certainly not unique to these texts, but the debate receives especially concentrated 
treatment within them; most notably, the texts invoke a consistent set of terminol- 
ogy that would eventually define the parameters for all further deliberation on the 
subject. The texts in question would appear to have been written down at a time 
when that debate was at its height—that is, before the Qin state acquired so much 


where they were strung together; in the former, this distance is about 13 cm, a feature it shares with 
Wuxing $1.41). Each of these texts has calligraphic features that serve to distinguish them from 
each other (with the exception that Xing zi ming chu and Liu de share the same hand), though they 
otherwise show various affinities in wording and content suggesting (along with, more superfi- 
cially, their similarity in dimension) that on some level they formed a coherent group of closely 
related texts; for details, see Gu (2000a). 


‘Photographs and transcriptions of this corpus, written on sets of bamboo strips of varying lengths 
in a script similar to that of the Guodian manuscripts, have been published serially. References in 
this paper will all be to the first volume, which contains two texts, Ziyi and Xingqing lun VET 
(i.e., Xing zi ming chu), that overlap with those found at Guodian (see Ma 2001). The Shanghai 
Museum manuscripts were purchased, in two batches, from the Hong Kong antiquities market in 
1994, after having been looted by grave robbers from an unknown location; based on both content 
and calligraphic features, they appear to derive from the same general region and temporal proxim- 
ity as the Guodian manuscripts. On these points, see Ma (2001: 2). Given that all references in this 
article to the Shanghai Museum texts will be only to the two that are shared with Guodian, I will 
henceforth refer to all texts in question collectively as the “Guodian (and Shanghai Museum) texts.” 


ʻI refer to the texts as “Confucian” because they either refer directly to Confucius as their “master” 
or share a set of principles in common with practically all other texts that do so, such as a firm belief 
in the emulative power of the ruler’s virtue as highlighted and promulgated through ritual and music. 
€ Among the earlier and more seminally important articles by Chinese scholars on these issues are 
Li (1999a, b), Pang (1999), and Liao (1999). For my own views, see Gu (1999). See also Goldin 
(2000) and Puett (2004). 

7I first explored these issues in Gu (2000b). For further discussion of legal issues in these texts, see 
Weld (2000). 
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power as to render any categorical arguments against the effectiveness of rulership 
through law and punishments no longer sustainable. They thus yield invaluable new 
information on the emergence of this age-old debate over the relative merits of per- 
suasion and coercion. 

The first part of this paper will focus on how this particular set of texts goes about 
making the argument against coercive order and in favour of rulership through ritual 
and musical education—skills in which the authors themselves were assumedly 
expert. They did this by staking the claim that ritual and music—or the “human 
way” (ren dao it), or “way of the people” (min zhi dao Fi i#)—derive ulti- 
mately from human nature itself, and that because of this they are uniquely able to 
provide that nature with a kind of harmony and rhythm that keeps it within its proper 
balance without the least bit of coercion. All coercive measures, in contrast, are 
doomed to fail precisely because they go against the grain of human nature and in 
the end meet only with evasion and resistance.’ Moreover, because human nature is 
heavenly endowed, because it directly reflects the way of Heaven, the human way 
of ritual and music is none other than the human manifestation of the inviolable 
cosmic order itself. The paper will then describe in further detail how these claims 
and their associated terminology would influence the subsequent development of 
this debate in the later Warring States and beyond. 


1 Legal Reform and Its Opponents 


As the Chungqiu period (770—476 Bce) drew to a close, the structure of government 
became more centralized and its bureaucracy more specialized, and along with this 
came a significant increase in social mobility. In such an environment, the old ritual 
code of the aristocracy ceased to be adequate to maintain order, and it was increas- 
ingly deemed necessary to establish a clear and unmistakable set of laws that would 
be binding upon all levels of society.” According to textual records, some of the 
important moves toward a formal legal code took place during Confucius’s lifetime 
(551-479 sce). If the Zuo zhuan Æ% f% is to be believed, it was in the year now 


’The human nature spoken of here refers, of course, to that as conceived by the early Confucian 
philosophers, which itself was not entirely consistent over time. For rival thinkers such as Han Fei 
and his predecessors, who took a more cynical view of human nature as motivated solely by selfish 
interests of pleasure-seeking and pain-avoidance (and largely devoid of the capacity for transfor- 
mation), a reliance on coercive measures naturally made sense. And so it could be argued, as one 
of the anonymous reviewers for this volume has astutely pointed out, that the issue in question may 
not be so much one of whether or not to rely on human nature as it is a fundamental difference in 
the conception of the content of that nature. This is certainly true to a degree, but the Confucians 
were far from incognizant of the inexorable motivating drives of human emotions and desires, and 
in fact their entire program was designed to channel and harness precisely those forces toward 
more productive ends, as should become clear in what follows below. 


° For an overview of these changes, see Hsii (1965: 86-100). 
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known as 536 BCE (Zhao 6) that the state of Zheng X% first cast upon bronze a code 
of punishments: 


In the third month, the people of Zheng cast a document of punishments (xing shu H$). 
Shuxiang ALIA] (of Jin @) had a letter sent to Zichan F Æ (of Zheng) as follows: “At first, 
I had hopes for you, but now no longer. In the past, the former kings assessed matters [on 
their own merits] to determine sanctions; they did not create a penal code (xing bi I FRE), as 
they were fearful that [this would cause] the people to have contentious minds (zheng xin 
FÙ). Still unable to forbid and prevent [the people’s transgressions], [the former kings] 
confined them with propriety, restricted them with governance, conducted them with ritual, 
guarded over them with trust, and supported them with humanity. They instituted salaries 
and positions, so as to encourage their allegiance; they determined punishments and penal- 
ties (xingfa Ft #1) severely, so as to lend awe against their transgressions. Fearing this not 
yet [sufficient], they instructed them in loyalty, encouraged them through [exemplary] con- 
duct, taught them with duties, employed them with harmony, supervised them with dedica- 
tion, oversaw them with force, and determined judgments with firmness (li zhi yi giang, 
duan zhi yi gang i< LAE, bet -Z VAT) ... Consequently, the people were capable of being 
employed with duties and did not give rise to misfortune and disorder. If the people know 
there is a [penal] code (bi t¥), they will hold no scruples toward their superiors; they will 
all have contentious minds, seeking corroboration [for their actions] in the document [of 
laws], and completing [their tasks] through chance, and they cannot be governed (fu ke wei 
yi PIAR). (Yang 1990: 1274-75)! 


Twenty-three years later in the account (513 BcE; Zhao 29), Confucius himself is 
given to express a similar lament over the casting of Fan Xuanzi’s yë Œ penal 
code upon a bronze tripod in the state of Jin: 


Confucius said, “Will Jin not perish! ... it now casts aside these [traditional] standards (du 
F£) and makes a punishment tripod (xing ding Tfil{i}). The people now examine the tripod 
[to know the punishments]—on what basis will they revere the noble (he yi zun gui {J UA ẹṣ. 
#4)? What undertakings (ye 3) will the noble have to maintain? The noble and base will 
lose their order—on what basis will one govern the state (he yi wei guo {*] VU. 74/1)? (Yang 
1990: 1504) 


In both of these passages, the development of a manifest penal code is portrayed as 
a threat to the prevailing order, in which the role of ritual (li ##) and the virtues of 
moral suasion loom large. Clearly, however, what concerned these thinkers as char- 
acterized in the Zuo zhuan was not the use of punishments per se, but rather the 
ministerial class’s loss of the authority to determine the nature and extent of those 
punishments. By its nature, ritual served to highlight hierarchical social relation- 
ships, thus investing the lawgiver with solemn authority; manifest, written law, in 
contrast, divested the superior of much of that authority by placing clear limits upon 
his discretion in both judging crimes and passing sentences. In time, the Confucian 
polemic would shift its target away from the state’s manifest promulgation of the 
legal code itself to its reliance on coercive measures in the first place. Nonetheless, 
its early concerns with the legal code are instructive in understanding the initial 
motivations that served to shape the debate. 


'0While these speeches as recorded in the Zuo zhuan can hardly be taken as faithful recountings of 
actual dialogues, I am assuming here that the general ideas they convey may well have some basis 
in historical fact. 
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The precise nature of the shift in rhetorical strategy is evident in the Guodian 
(and Shanghai Museum) manuscript texts, as is well exemplified by Ziyi, the one 
excavated text for which we also have a received counterpart. The central message 
of Ziyi is about rulership through example, about leading by use of the influential 
powers of both words and actions (yan xing 7 íT). Placing this message in direct 
opposition to rulership through coercive measures, the Ziyi addresses the use of 
punishments in several places, including the opening passage:!! 


The Master said, “If one is as fond of beauty as one is of black [courtly] robes (as in the Ode 
‘Black Robe,’ where the wife devotedly attends to the making of clothing for her husband), 
and as despising of the wicked as one is of slanderers (as in the Ode ‘Xiang bo’ ##{H, which 
sings of throwing slanderers to ‘the wolves and tigers’), then {noble ranks will not be trans- 
gressed, and the people will act with honesty; } the people will all submit, and yet the imple- 
ments of punishment will not be blunted [through overuse].” The Ode says, “Model after 
the pattern of King Wen, and the myriad states will place their trust in you.” (Jingmenshi 
Bowuguan 1998: 129, strips 1-2; Cook 2012: 375-78)” 


The Ziyi again speaks of punishments in the twelfth passage: 


The Master said, “If he who heads the people instructs them through virtue and brings them 
in line through ritual (jiao zhi yi de, qi zhi yi li UZ WE, 7$ Z VIX), they will have minds 
that are motivated [to do good]; [but] if he instructs them through governance and brings 
them in line through punishments (jiao zhi yi zheng, qi zhi yi xing #CZ VATE BQ, FEZ 
I|), the people will have minds bent on evasion.” Thus if he cherishes them with fatherly 
devotion, the people will endear themselves to him; if he binds them with trust, the people 
will not betray him; if he oversees them with reverence, the people will be of a submissive 
mind. The Ode says, “My great officers are reverent and frugal, and there is [thus] no one 
who lacks restraint.” The “Lü xing 4 ff)” (Punishments of Lü) says, “[The Miao people fi 
E&] did not employ positive instruction, [but rather] constrained through punishments, 


1 Jn the received version, the text’s polemic against punishments is even more pronounced, as the 
twelfth passage of the excavated versions (cited next) is located in the position immediately fol- 
lowing this opening passage (among many other differences in the ordering of passages), and this, 
in turn, is preceded with an introductory, summarizing statement not found in the excavated ver- 
sions: “The Master spoke thus: ‘If those above are easy to serve, and those below are easily known, 
then punishments will not be copious.” While the fact of this rearrangement and addition is cer- 
tainly of some significance, the polemical target of the Ziyi’s philosophy of rulership by example 
nevertheless remains clear throughout the excavated versions of the text as well. 


Tn the current version of this paper, I have included cross-references for all passages to Cook 
(2012), where all the details on textual issues and interpretive choices may be found; for the sake 
of brevity, I have truncated most of the textual notes for the Guodian passages found within the 
original paper itself. For the Shanghai Museum version of this passage, which is largely consistent 
with the Guodian version, see Ma (2001: 174-75, strip 1). I have supplied, for reference, the brack- 
eted {} line about the transgression of noble ranks on the basis of the received version of this pas- 
sage; see Sun (1989: 1322). The received version also has xian  (worthies) in place of mei 32 
(beauty), and lacks the extra hao & and wu #8 before the Ode titles in the first line. For alternative 
readings of the line on “the implements of punishment” in particular and my reasons for not adopt- 
ing them, see, respectively, Boltz (2002) and Cook (2002); see also Li (2002) and Cook (2012: 
377n11). The Shi jing quote here is from the final lines of “Wen Wang” XE, the first ode in the 
“Da ya” KE section; see Karlgren (1950: 185 (#235)). For the “Ziyi” and “Xiang bo” Odes, see 
Karlgren (1950: 51 and 150-52 (#75 and #200)), respectively. 
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creating five abusive punishments (wu nue zhi xing TLJE Z JI) and calling them ‘laws’ (fa 
Y)” (ingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 130, strips 23-27; Cook 2012: 399-402)" 


The target of attack in this passage is no longer the promulgation of manifest legal 
codes but rather the use of coercive measures in themselves. Nonetheless, the 
defence of traditional noble rights and responsibilities, with its emphasis on the role 
of charismatic authority and the non-transgression of noble ranks, would appear to 
remain at the heart of this admonition. It is the duty of the ruler, and all those in 
superior positions, to act in an exemplary and responsible manner. In arguing that 
there will be little need for punishments to begin with, the passage offers a new way 
of framing the defence of traditional moral authority. No longer is it claimed that the 
power to punish should be in the hands of superiors simply so that they might 
thereby secure the proper respect of their subordinates. Rather it is argued that tra- 
ditional hierarchical distinctions must be highlighted through the practice of ritual 
and the display of charismatic authority because doing so would virtually eliminate 
the need for punishments in the first place. Certainly the Confucians were not so 
impractical as to argue for the abolition of punishments altogether; they still reserved 
some place, however small, for the punishment of the incorrigibly bad,'* and implicit 
in their arguments was the assumption that the power to punish would remain in the 
hands of the charismatic authority figures. And yet, largely because of their author- 
ity itself, that power would hardly ever be utilized. 

Charismatic authority—that is, the power of virtue (de #) to inspire emulation, 
along with its visible and audible manifestation in ritual practices, music, and 
dance—is thus proffered in these texts as the exclusive and requisite means by 
which the people may be properly ordered. Indicating the importance of this view is 
the fact that one line of particular relevance is shared by no less than three of the 
Guodian texts. This line, which forms the eighth passage in the Guodian and 
Shanghai Museum versions of Ziyi and the fourth passage in the received version, 
runs as follows: 


The Master said, “In serving their superiors, subordinates do not follow that which they 
command (ming fiz), but rather follow the example of their conduct (xing íT). If the supe- 
rior is fond of something, then among the subordinates will invariably be those even more 


Cf. Ma (2001: 187-90 (strips 12-14)) and Sun (1989: 1323). This is the third passage in the Liji 
version. The various versions contain some minor discrepancies; most notably, the received (Liji) 
version does not contain the Shi quotation, one that, moreover, is not to be found in the present Shi 
jing corpus. For the original context of the “Lii xing” line, see Qu (1995: 191). For a cogent analy- 
sis of the “Lü xing” chapter and later variations thereof in terms of the development of narratives 
concerning the origins of punishments and the state, see Puett (2001: 101-11). Note that a version 
of the quote attributed here to Confucius is also to be found in Lun Yu 2.3. 


14 This is at least implied in the thirteenth passage of Ziyi: “The Master said: ‘When governance and 
teaching are not successfully implemented, punishments and penalties will be insufficient to cause 
shame, and noble ranks will be insufficient to motivate.’ Thus superiors must not administer pun- 
ishments partially or bestow noble ranks lightly. The ‘Kang gao’ i says: ‘Make reverent and 
enlightened your penalties.’ The ‘Lü xing’ speaks of the ‘proper way of administering punish- 
ments.” (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 130, strips 27-29; Cook 2012: 402-03). Cf. Ma (2001: 
189-91 (strips 14—-15)) and Sun (1989: 1326). 
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so (shang hao ci wu ye, xia bi you shen yan zhe yi Lt Ut, FAR ERR)” 
Thus the superior cannot but be cautious over what he likes and dislikes—he is the standard 
(biao #£[%]) for the people. (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 129, strip 14-15; Cook 2012: 
390-91)!° 


The same quote that is here attributed to Confucius is found again verbatim in the 
Zun deyi text, but without the attribution: 


In serving their superiors, subordinates do not follow that which they command, but rather 
follow the example of their conduct. If the superior is fond of something, then among the 
subordinates will invariably be those even more so. For only thus may virtue be transformed 
and deeds be turned [to advantage] (de ke yi er shi ke zhuan #4) HA ii ie HY #8). (Jingmenshi 
Bowuguan 1998: 174, strips 36-37; Cook 2012: 660) 


The second half of the dictum, with slight variation, is also to be found in Cheng zhi: 


Thus if the superior submits to something himself (shen fu zhi 4 UR] Z), then among the 
people will invariably be those who do so even more (min bi you shen yan zhe Fuh ARE 
[Fs ]4). Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 167, strip 7; Cook 2012: 600-02)'* 


And this is followed in turn by an elaborative passage that itself also finds a rough 
parallel in the received “Biao ji” Xt chapter of the Liji, a text traditionally associ- 
ated with (and close in form to) Ziyi: 


When the ruler dons his sacrificial robes and cap and stands atop his royal steps, everyone 
in the hall is overcome with respect. When the ruler dons his hempen mourning garments 
and occupies his position, everyone in the hall is overcome [with grief. When the ruler 
dons his helmet and armour and stands amidst the military drums] , everyone in the army 
is overcome with courage. If the superior takes the lead (chang S [{8]) in something, it is 
rare for the people not to follow (cong 4%). Nevertheless, if what he holds is not abundant, 
then his gravity will not be considered great. (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 167, strips 
7-10; Cook 2012: 600-02)!” 


The cohesiveness of these texts does not necessarily imply common authorship, but 
it does suggest that the texts derived from a common chain of transmission (presum- 
ably both oral and textual) among the followers of Confucius, and that they also 
made use of a shared set of terminology to promote a collective philosophical posi- 
tion. The following section will explore further ways in which this group of texts 
goes about arguing for that collective stance. 


15I have omitted the Shi jing quotation that comes at the end (or at the beginning of the next passage 
in the received version). The Shanghai Museum version (Ma 2001: 182-83, strips 8-9), aside from 
being marred by a lacuna, precisely parallels the Guodian text; for the text of the received version, 
see Sun (1989: 1323). 

16 Note that the “Da xue” A“ chapter of the Liji (commentarial sections 9 and 10) shares a number 
of formal similarities with both these quotes and the Ziyi more generally, and that yet another ver- 
sion of the line appears in Mengzi da 5.2 (3A.2) (LAW, PFOA ERE AR), where it is also 
attributed to Confucius. Note also that Cheng zhi refers to the text originally titled by the editors as 
Cheng zhi wen zhi. 

17 For the “Biao ji” parallel, see Sun (1989: 1306). 
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2 Flood Control and the “Human Way” 


The notion of charismatic authority, of moral exemplariness and all its attendant 
responsibilities, is repeatedly advocated throughout the Guodian Confucian texts, 
just as it is throughout the Confucian tradition. The idea, moreover, is one formu- 
lated in terms of an opposition to coercive government, against which the institu- 
tions of ritual and music are upheld as the principal means of promulgating the 
ruler’s conduct and achieving order in the state. Zun deyi #43% provides a good 
example of how the argument is framed within the Guodian texts. It begins (in its 
current arrangement) with the statement “By honouring virtue and propriety (zun 
deyi) and having a clear understanding of human relations (min lun Fé ffi), one may 
serve as ruler” (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 173, strip 1; Cook 2012: 639-40). It 
then goes on, in a somewhat obscure passage, to mention briefly the various roles 
played by rewards and punishments, rank and position, military campaigns, execu- 
tions, and the like, and concludes with the caveat: “If these do not follow the [proper] 
way, they will not succeed” (bu you qi dao, bu xing AX HI, A íT) (Jingmenshi 
Bowuguan 1998: 173, strip 3; Cook 2012: 643-44).'* A few lines later, the text 
elaborates on this idea that there is one particular way proper to the successful ruler- 
ship of human beings: 


The sage’s rulership of the people is [in accordance with] the way of the people (min zhi 
dao). Yu’s Ñ channeling of water was [in accordance with] the way of water. Zao Fu’s HÈ( 
i) 82 driving of horses was [in accordance with] the way of horses. Hou Ji’s Ja #% cultiva- 
tion of the land was in accordance with the way of the land. There is nothing that does not 
have its way, and the way of humans is closest [to us] (ren dao wei jin Ai ŽE). Thus it 
is the human way that the noble man takes as paramount (ren dao zhi qu xian i842. WH). 
(Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 173, strips 6-9; Cook 2012: 645) 


The notion here is quite clear: just as Yu could control the floods only by going 
along with the natural flow of the river and guiding it through channels that allowed 
it to continue onward along its course in a more controlled and directed manner, one 
can order the people only by guiding them along their natural course through the 
uniquely human channels of ritual and music. To rule the people through coercive 
measures is akin to damming up rivers to stop floods: it is to go against the grain of 
human nature, to violate the natural order of things, and as such it is doomed to 
failure. Thus the text later extols the power of virtue (de) and its expression through 
the channels of ritual and music (li yue #848): 


Thus in leading the people in the [proper] direction, only virtue is capable of this. The out- 
flow of virtue is even swifter than commands transmitted through postal stations. There is 
nothing that can carry as heavy a load as it, and when it has made its connection, one is not 
even aware of it. 


Now of all things that give rise to virtue, there are none greater than ritual and music. They 
channel happiness and harmonize sorrow (zhi le he ai ¥#3%14£), and nurture the heart/ 


'SOr, as the text elsewhere puts it: “If you instruct the governance, but do not instruct the people, 
the governance cannot be implemented” AHI, PARA, MITAR Gingmenshi Bowuguan 
1998: 173, strips 18b—19; Cook 2012: 664-65). 
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mind in compassion and integrity, so that one’s faithfulness and trust increase daily without 
any self-awareness (zhong xin ri yi er bu zi zhi ye (844 H mf 4 H At). The people can 
be made to follow a certain course, but cannot be made to understand it (min ke shi dao zhi, 
er bu ke shi zhi zhi RIIDE Z, mA TEZ). The people can be led, but cannot be 
coerced (min ke dao ye, er bu ke qiang ye IQA 22th, mA FY SRK) ... [If one] honors 
humanity, holds faithfulness dear, respects solemnity, and makes his home in ritual, and 
carries all this out without exception, then the people cannot be deluded. To go against this 
would be insane. 


Punishments do not pertain to the noble man, and ritual does not pertain to the petty man ... 
(xing bu dai yu junzi, li bu dai yu xiaoren FAIR T, HEA ILI) A). (Jingmenshi 
Bowuguan 1998: 174, strips 28-29, 3la, 21b—23a, 20b-2la, 31b—32a; Cook 2012: 
660-64)” 


With this last line, the text echoes one found in the “Qu li” H} chapter of the Liji: 
“Ritual does not descend to the common people; punishments do not ascend to the 
great ministers” (li bu xia shuren, xing bu shang dafu #8275 FEA, FIA EKR) 
(Sun 1989: 81-82)—which may well describe conditions that prevailed prior to the 
promulgation of penal codes. In Zun deyi, however, the line appears to have moral 
(rather than class-based) implications, with the sense perhaps that true nobility in 
human character can be brought about only through such channels as ritual, and 
never through coercive measures. Elsewhere, the text extols the transformative 
instructional powers of ritual and music as follows: 


Thus it is in instructional guidance that those who govern [must] place their priorities. If 
[the ruler] instructs them with ritual, the people will become resolute and well ordered; [if 
he] instructs them with music, the people will harmoniously accord with virtue like the 
sounds of bells and chimestones; ... if [he] presides before them with virtue, then the people 
will with goodness advance to him (xian zhi yi de, ze min jin shan yan FZ VIS All PRES 
#[#5]). Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 173, strips 12-16; Cook 2012: 250-54)” 


That there is a single “way” proper to humans is an idea these texts reiterate with 
mantra-like insistence, and they consistently associate this way with the ritual 
expression of basic human relationships. The Liu de text—in my own rearrange- 
ment of the strips—begins with much the same point: 


If the noble man desires to seek out the way of [ruling] humankind (ren dao), [and yet does 
not] follow the way proper to it (you gi dao FH #34), then even [one as sagely as] Yao #2 
will be unable to find it thus. Among living people, [there must invariably be husbands and 
wives, fathers and sons, rulers and ministers—these] are the six positions (Jiu wei 7\{\Z). 
There those who lead others, and those who follow them; those who direct others, 
and [those who] serve them; those who instruct, and those who learn—these are the six 
duties (liu zhi 7\Ji). Once there are the six positions, these [six duties] are thereby 
assigned; and once the six duties are apportioned, the six virtues (liu de) are thereby distin- 
guished (bie fill). [The way of] the six virtues [is such that, on a large scale, they may be 
used to order] the people; and on a small scale, they may be used to cultivate the self. 
Those who would create ways [of governing the people] must follow such [a course] (wei 


19 Note that this represents a different strip ordering than that presented in the original version of 
this paper. 

2 The translation of the line about music is especially tentative; for an alternate reading, see Chen 
(2000: 70). 
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dao zhe bi you ci AÏ Z% HE). To what do the “six virtues” refer? They refer to sagacity 
and knowledge; humanity and propriety; loyalty and fidelity. (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 
187, strips 6-10, 47, 1; Cook 2012: 771-73)! 


Thus to govern the people successfully, one must, again, do so via a means that goes 
along the invariable grain of natural human relationships—and it is upon this basis 
that ritual is built. As the (Liji chapter) “Fang ji” 47¢0—another one of the texts 
closely associated with Ziyi (and hence also traditionally ascribed to Zisi)—puts it: 
“Ritual is that which provides regularity and refined pattern to natural human affec- 
tions (yin ren zhi qing er wei zhi jie wen WA ŽI Il A4-Z Bi SO), so as to provide 
embankments (fang J) for the people” (Sun 1989: 1281).” This passage, too, 
makes an analogy to water control: rather than building dams that would obstruct 
human nature, ritual provides embankments that simply allow it to flow along its 
course without overflowing its bounds. Ritual thus provides human nature with a 
rhythm and order through which it may develop along its path in a healthy and har- 
monious manner. Human beings, like all things in nature, must be guided and not 
coerced. As the Cheng zhi text puts it: 


If the superior does not make use of the proper way (bu yi gi dao $ VA Fi), it will be dif- 
ficult for the people to follow him. For this reason, the people can be respectfully guided 
(dao), but they cannot be forcefully contained (yan $=); they can be driven and steered (yu 
JEI), but cannot be pulled around by the nose (qian 7#). (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 167, 
strips 15-16; Cook 2012: 604)” 


Throughout Cheng zhi, emphasis is placed on how the noble man (/ruler) must first 
“establish” his virtue (cheng zhi PX 2) within himself before he can serve as model 
to the people. The text thus states that “it is deeply that the noble man seeks it within 
himself” (qiu zhu ji KH [##] EIR); that one must “examine and reflect upon 
oneself” (cha fan zhu ji X RÆ [#4] CG) before one will “be able to know others”; and 
that “thus the noble man values bringing things to completion. It has been said that 
those who employed their people in ancient times were persistent in seeking it in 
themselves” (qiu zhi yu ji wei heng RZJ CA MR] Jingmenshi Bowuguan 
1998: 167-68, strips 10; 19-20; and 30, 1; Cook 2012: 602-03, 606-07, and 614— 
16). Such exhortations are set against the negative ramifications of the coercive mea- 
sures that will necessarily follow if the ruler does not cultivate his moral character: 


The instruction of the noble man is such that if he is not fully immersed (jin #2) in his guid- 
ance of the people, his genuine influence (chun ¥) will not run deep. Thus if he lacks it in 
himself and [merely] preserves it in his rule, then although he piles up his commands, the 


2! The coarse brackets [ ] here indicate lacunae in the strips. Note that while Liu de elsewhere 
allows for the use of punishments, the emphasis remains on how they and all other methods of 
rulership will not have the least efficacy unless they are grounded in the primary means of the 
“human way” and the charismatic model. 

2? An identical quote is also to be found in the Guodian text Yucong 1 #53% —. 

>The graph rendered here as yan $¢, “forcefully contained,” has been interpreted by some as hav- 
ing a gong % phonetic and thus alternately read as Æ, to “obstruct” in the sense of “block up” or 
“clog up” with earth (see Zhang 2002: 234). If correct, this would fit even more aptly with the 
metaphor of damming up flood waters. 
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people will still not follow him. Thus the repeated practice of subjugation through might, 
punishments, and penalties results from those above not embodying [virtue] in themselves. 
As a noble man of old once said, “Warfare and punishment are the ruler’s fall from virtue 
(zhui de R[5E]4#)” (ingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 167, strips 4-6; Cook 2012: 599-600) 


Like the Liu de text, Cheng zhi defines the proper way of human rulership in terms 
of the guidance of human relations, and maintains that such a way is ultimately in 
accordance with Heaven’s constant virtue: 


Heaven sends down great constancy (tian jiang da chang RIK), so as to bring order to 
human relations (ren lun J (fit). These are instituted as the proprieties of ruler and minister, 
manifested as the closeness between father and son, and apportioned as the distinction 
between husband and wife. Thus the petty man wreaks havoc upon Heaven’s constancy 
(tian chang) so as to violate the great Way, [whereas] the noble man brings order to human 
relations so as to accord with Heaven’s virtue. (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 168, strips 
31-33; Cook 2012: 622-23)" 


These texts time and again reiterate the notion that ritual, music, and charismatic 
moral suasion are the only ways proper to human governance, in direct opposition 
to all coercive means (except insofar as these latter are considered a mere supple- 
ment or last resort)—a belief that would largely continue as a staple in Confucian 
thought throughout the Warring States period. Xunzi tj F (ca. 340?-245 BCE), for 
instance, makes a similar point when stating that if the ruler “follows the proper way 
(i.e., of ritual), he will succeed; if he does not follow the proper way, [things] will 
go to waste” (you qi dao ze xing, bu you qi dao ze fei FACIE A(T, 7S FH FA% RIJE) 
(“Yi bing” i4£; Wang 1988: 281). The argument central to all these texts is that 
ritual and music ultimately derive from natural human dispositions and affections 
themselves; they work by channelling human nature along paths determined by its 
own natural tendencies, and by keeping it within bounds all the while. They provide 
human nature with ordered and patterned expression; or, in musical terms, they 
provide it with the harmony and rhythm that allow for the healthy development of 
both personal moral growth and social interaction.” The idea that ritual and music 


*4See also strip 40: “The noble man treats the six positions with caution so as to pay homage to 
Heaven’s constancy” (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 168; Cook 2012: 624-25). Some have specu- 
lated that these lines might have been mistakenly transposed from Liu de, but differences in calli- 
graphic style would appear to forbid this possibility. 


5 Here I would differ somewhat from Goldin, who argues of the Guodian Confucian texts that “it 
is evident that they regularly understand xing to be naturally deficient of ‘morality’ #2, which must 
be attained from the ‘outside’” (Goldin 2000: 118-19). To be sure, xing in and of itself is basically 
neutral in these texts, and there is certainly no Mencian argument for the intrinsic goodness of 
human nature. At another level, however, xing is still the ultimate basis for the dao, the source and 
grounding of its very existence—certainly this is so in Xing zi ming chu. The Yucong #43% materi- 
als in the Guodian find also present examples of such an organic view, at least concerning li (rit- 
ual): “Ritual is that which accords with human affections and provides them with rhythm and 
refined patterns” QSA A 2 ff 1 24 Bil xE tL) (Yucong 1, 194, strips 31, 97; Cook 2012: 833); 

and, in a line that even more closely parallels the Xing zi ming chu, “The affections are born of 
[human] nature; ritual is born of the affections” (tHE JA VE, FEE TA TA) (Yucong 2, 203, strip 1; 

Cook 2012: 849-50). I would thus concur, rather, with what Goldin notes later in his article, that, 

for both Xunzi and the Guodian texts, “the rituals are right because they embody the way of 
humanity (ren dao), and not merely because the sages dictated them” (Goldin 2000: 125). 
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are essentially a sublimated form of human nature is given its clearest expression in 
the text entitled Xing zi ming chu, which opens as follows: 


In general, although all people possess [human] nature (xing YE), their heart-minds have no 
fixed inclinations, [which instead] depend upon [external] things to arise, depend upon 
gratification to take action, and depend upon practices to become fixed. The vital energies 
(qi 2A) of joy, anger, grief, and sorrow are [human] nature; once they manifest externally, 
things take hold of them. [Human] nature comes via mandate (ming fi7), and [this] mandate 
is sent down from Heaven. The Way begins with the affections (ging tf), and the affections 
are born of [human] nature. [The Way’s] beginnings are close to the affections, while its 
finalities are close to propriety. Those who know the affections can bring it forth, while 
those who know propriety can instill it. (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 179, strips 1-4; Cook 
2012: 697-700) 


Human nature is heavenly endowed, and thus of the same order as everything else 
in the natural world. It is, however, neutral in terms of the specific paths it will take. 
We have, within us, basic dispositional tendencies toward certain types of emotional 
expression, but which of these will take hold at any given moment depends entirely 
on the things and situations we encounter, to which we react. Given this built-in 
potential for emotional imbalance, and hence, conceivably, for creating great disor- 
der, it is necessary to guide or channel human interactions so as to lend order, 
rhythm, harmony, and stability to social relations. The means by which this is 
accomplished is the human Way, the guiding “Dao.” This, then, is the sense in which 
the Way “begins with the affections,’ while “its finalities are close to propriety”: it 
serves to channel human affections along their natural course, but in such a way as 
to keep them from overflowing the bounds of propriety. 

The terms “propriety” (yi) and “the Way” (dao) are defined later in Xing zi ming 
chu. Yi is “the standards of all [forms] of goodness” (qun shan zhi jue FEFE Z 28), 
while dao is defined as “the courses [properly taken] by all things” (qun wu zhi dao 
PEZI) (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 179, strips 13-14; Cook 2012: 707-08).”” 
I take this again (following Zun deyi) in the sense that water has its way, horses have 
their way, the land has its way, and human beings have their way, all of which any- 
one who would attempt to order them must invariably follow. The human way is 
such that it may be guided by the “four pathways” of the Documents, the Odes, rit- 
ual, and music, which once again take their origins in human affections: 


In general, for all ways, the pathways of the heart-mind (xin shu C»i&[(f1]) are primary. The 
Way has paths [in] four [directions], [but] only the human way (ren dao) is worthy of being 
taken; the [other] three paths are merely taken, and that is all.” The Odes, Documents, 


% Cf. Ma (2001: 220-24, strips 1-2). For a somewhat different translation, particularly regarding 
the final three lines, see Goldin (2000: 119). See also the translations of Puett (2004: 44-46). 
°7Cf. Ma (2001: 229, strip 7). 

8 These few lines are problematic. I tentatively understand the “four paths” in the sense of all pos- 
sible directions, of which the human way is the only one worth taking. I further see the shi, shu, li, 
and yue as aspects of that way, and not as the “three paths” (li and yue together) standing outside 
it, especially since these four (shi, shu, li, and yue) are clearly referred to as si shu VU4ft in the 
“Wang zhi” Æ ffl] chapter of the Liji (Sun 1989: 364). The si shu here, however, appear to refer to 
something different. I thus understand shi, shu, li, and yue as the specific types of xin shu, which 
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Ritual, and Music all in their beginnings arose from mankind. The odes [of men] were cre- 
ated for a purpose (you wei wei zhi BA% Z); the [words of their] documents were 
expressed for a purpose; [their] rituals and music were performed (ju #£) for a purpose. The 
sages compared their types and arranged and assembled them (lun hui zhi AERIS Z); 
observed their succession and reordered them into better accord (ni shun zhi WiAIIPIA]Z); 
gave embodiment to their propriety and provided it with regularity and refined pattern (jie 
wen zhi BIB] 3X Ż); ordered the affections [they expressed by] drawing them out and 
reimplanting them (chu ru zhi H N[AJŻ); and then returned [this all] back [to the people] 
so as to instruct them. Instruction (jiao) is that by which one gives rise to virtue within 
(sheng de yu zhong “#2 A). Ritual arises from the affections (li zuo yu qing E/E ÙS), 
but also elevates them. (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 179, strips 14-18; Cook 2012: 
708-14)” 


Ritual and music, along with the other two paths of poetry and documents, are 
viewed in this passage as simply an ordered extension and reimplantation of natural 
human expression. Human beings express themselves through song and music and 
other forms of declaration, and they regularize their interactions with family mem- 
bers and others in ritual-like ways, all quite naturally as a result of their situational 
contacts with the external world. The self-conscious action of the sage, however, is 
needed to bring order to these forms of expression, and then to reintroduce them to 
society as sublimated forms of virtuous expression that will in turn serve to influ- 
ence, guide, and instruct the people in such a way as to provide their affective reac- 
tions with rhythm and order. Without such a process of channelling, human 
expression would inevitably lead itself astray.*° This is especially clear in the case 
of musical expression: “The music of Zheng 55 and Wei {ii give free rein to indulge 
in the wrong kinds of sounds” (fei gi sheng er zong zhi AFC Th Ht [Mit] -Z), whereas 


the sagely musical dances Shao ji and Xia 3 “express musical happiness over 


[human] affections” (yue/le qing #15) (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 180, strips 
27-28; Cook 2012: 717—20).3' Music is a uniquely powerful motivational force that 
arises naturally from basic human dispositions: “In general, whenever [expressive] 
voices/sounds derive from affections genuinely (gi chu yu qing ye xin FLATS th 
{f), their entry into and inciting of the heart-mind is profound (qi ru ba ren zhi xin 


ye hou ANDRA Z- both JEY’ (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 180, strip 23; Cook 


serve merely to guide (and not coerce) humanity along its natural course—the human way, which 
is the only thing capable of being guided. This serves to reconcile these lines with what follows, 
wherein shi, shu, li, and yue are extolled precisely because they channel the human heart and its 
affections in accordance with their own tendencies. 

»? Cf. Ma (2001: 229-35, strips 7-10). This translation is somewhat tentative; for alternate transla- 
tions, see Goldin (2000: 121-22) and Puett (2004: 48-50). 

*°Given the text’s opening lines on the initial neutrality of the human mind and its subsequent 
emphasis on education through the Odes, Documents, Ritual, and Music, scholars have tended to 
read the Xing zi ming chu as espousing a kind of forced remoulding of human nature through the 
“artifice” of education. To counter this misreading, we must again emphasize what the text itself 
does: that all these classical forms of education bear an organic relationship to human nature itself. 
Puett makes a similar point when he argues that ging “becomes the basis of the ethical system in 
the text: by defining it as the inherent emotional disposition of humans, the authors are able both 
to explicate the emergence of the traditions ... and to defend their importance” (Puett 2004: 51). 


5'Cf. Ma (2001: 243-46, strips 16-17). 
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2012: 715-18).*? Music may thus in turn be used to guide and instruct the people’s 
heart-minds and channel their affections, through harmony and rhythm, toward the 
goal of orderly and productive social interaction.” 

Unlike Ziyi, Zun deyi, and Cheng zhi, Xing zi ming chu is not overtly directed 
against the use of coercive measures per se. It does, however, elaborate upon the 
notion of a particular way of properly ruling human beings that arises from within 
human nature itself, which is in turn endowed by Heaven; the text thus forms part of 
a broader philosophy in which the overall debate is grounded. The Guodian 
Confucian texts with which we have dealt here, not to mention the Wu xing essay, 
all make similar claims about the human way, and they view that way as ultimately 
deriving from the “Way of Heaven” (tian dao Ki) itself, as a manifestation of 
“Heaven’s virtue” (tian de KH) or “Heaven’s constancy.”™ As part of the inviola- 
ble cosmic order, human society can be regulated only in accordance with its own 
nature and never coerced against its innate will. The sage ruler and his sagely accou- 
trements—tritual and music—are thus needed after all, for the grass must sway in 
the direction of the ruler’s wind if it is to sway at all. Any attempts to use coercive 
measures based on an explicit legal code to replace the authoritative prestige of rul- 
ers and others in high positions are condemned as both impracticable and 
misguided. 


3 Making Right of “Might” 


In their consistent use of such expressions as the “human way” (ren dao), the “way 
of the people” (min zhi dao), and “following/utilizing the [proper] way” (you qi dao 
| FLUE/yi qi dao VAFLIE), the Guodian (and Shanghai Museum) texts would appear 
to have adopted a relatively consistent set of coded terms to signal the primacy of 
governance through ritual, music, and moral suasion. Though these texts were not 
necessarily conceived by the same group of authors or even during the same time 


*Cf. Ma (2001: 239-40, strip 14). Compare Xunzi’s statement on music, that “it enters people 
deeply and transforms them quickly” (HAAR, ALD. See the “Yue lun” ii chapter 
(Wang 1988: 380). 

33Tn regard to its notions of human affections arising only upon contact with external things, and 
of the forms of human emotional expression (especially that of music) being ordered and rechan- 
nelled to influence the populace in turn, the Xing zi ming chu resonates to a striking degree with the 
opening sections of the Yue ji 443. This latter was an early Han compilation that drew upon vari- 
ous Warring States sources, among them supposedly the philosophy of second-generation 
Confucian disciple GoNGsUN Ni Zi A f%J& T. It is thus not unreasonable to speculate upon some 
connection between the Xing zi ming chu and that particular figure (see Chen 1999; Gu 1999: 
196-99; Goldin 2000: 143-44). I explore these issues more fully in Gu (2001). 

%4 For the relevant passages from the Wu xing essay, where the term tiandao is used, see Jingmenshi 
Bowuguan (1998: 149-50, strips 5, 20, and 26-27) and Cook (2012: 486-87, 500, and 504-05). 
The next two sections of this paper follow closely the examples and line of argument first pre- 
sented in Gu (2002) 
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period, they do represent various expressions of the same basic Confucian concern, 
set against the growing threat of a kind of “rule of law”—as in the Zuo zhuan 
account showing Confucius himself ostensibly lamenting such developments in his 
own time. Later on, following the governmental reforms of Marquis Wen of Wei 2% 
XIR (r. 446-397 BCE) and the later legal reforms (bianfa ##7£) of Shang Yang fH 
ft (ca. 390-338 BCE) in Qin—not to mention the philosophical discourse that arose 
in support of such reforms—the threat to the traditional Confucian ideal of rulership 
through ritual and music became increasingly acute. In the context of these trends, 
a sustained philosophical reaction against them, such as that seen in the Confucian 
texts of Guodian, began to take shape. 

The debate would continue to unfold throughout the Warring States and on into 
the Han; and even if a tenuous reconciliation was eventually achieved between the 
antipodal methods of rulership—through ritual and through punishments—striking 
the appropriate balance between the two would remain a major source of concern 
throughout imperial China. In the Warring States context, the terms used in the 
Guodian (and Shanghai Museum) texts to describe the Confucian ideal are also to 
be found in support of like notions throughout a variety of other texts as well. Close 
analysis of the contexts in which these terms occur reveals much about how the 
debate would evolve throughout the period and helps us to better situate the Guodian 
texts within their intellectual milieu. 

The Guanzi ‘+, a work that is notoriously difficult to both date and to pin 
down to any consistent philosophical position, provides us with an instructive point 
of departure. If one accepts the traditional association of the text with the legendary 
Jixia #2 F centre of Qi, then, given the variety of scholars that ostensibly debated in 
that centre’s residence, it is not surprising that the text would represent a somewhat 
eclectic amalgamation of different positions.’ The work was, moreover, clearly 
compiled over a great span of time. For instance, the “Xing shi” #244 chapter, with 
its relatively archaic brand of rhymed prose, probably dates to the early Warring 
States period, whereas its straightforward commentary, “Xingshi jie” MAHE, is 
clearly of much later date, perhaps even Western Han.*’ The chapter that opens the 
work, “Mu min” #E&, holds a particularly broad range of ideas. This breadth may 
be attributed to the possibility that parts of its now-lost commentary, “Mumin jie” 


3% For more on Jixia, see Qian (1990: 231-35). Sivin has with some reason argued against the usual 
descriptions of the Jixia “academy” by noting, among other things, that it was more a centre of 
patronage than a true institution. However, Sivin’s claim that “philosophers rarely carried on oral 
debates with living rivals” is not substantiated by the sources (Sivin 1995: 19-28). For one exam- 
ple of such a Jixia debate, see the passage on the “skilful debater” Er Yue SLX% in the “Waichushuo, 
zuoshang” bhita -E chapter of the Han Feizi (see Wang 1998: 269). Aside from the question of 
oral debates, debates of sorts were being carried out in written texts as well, and such textual inter- 
play appears to increase in texts that likely took shape around the time the Jixia centre was 
flourishing. 

37 Detailed evidence for this partly impressionistic conclusion lies beyond the scope of this paper. 
The relationship between the two may be compared to that of the so-called jing % and shuo ÑR 
sections of the “Wu xing” essay; the latter, which was found accompanying the former in a 
Western-Han tomb at Mawangdui iy -E HE, but not in Guodian, is likely of later date. 
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AC ERA, were interpolated into it.’ Be that as it may, “Mu min” expresses a rela- 
tively complex, two-sided position on the use of punishments, and in doing so 
employs terminology reminiscent of that used in the Guodian texts, such as “driving 
the people” (yu min $R), “guiding the people” (dao min iH FX), and “according 
with the people’s hearts-and-minds” (shun min xin JIA FG). 

According to “Mu min,” the essentials of “herding the people” lie in such agri- 
cultural tasks as “tending to the four seasons,” “preserving the granaries,” “tending 
to the five grains,” “cultivating mulberry and hemp,” and “rearing the six types of 
domesticated animals.” For it is only when the people “have sufficient clothing and 
food” and the “‘state’s resources are plenty” that the people can “appreciate the regu- 
lations of ritual” (zhi lijie 41#8 1) and be content with their various lots (Dai 1936: 
1). Once these conditions are fulfilled, the ruler’s most important task is then to 
serve as a shining example to his subjects so as to bring stability to human relations: 
“When those above follow standards, the six relations will be secure.” As with such 
texts as Ziyi, the essence of “driving,” “guiding,” or “convening” (zhao #1) the peo- 
ple lies in the values, priorities, and likes and dislikes of those in power: 


29 66 


The bridle-and-reins by which to drive the people (yu min zhi pei (#1 EZ #%) lie in the val- 
ues of those above; the gate through which to guide the people (dao min zhi men Ë RZF) 
lies in the priorities of those above; the road through which to convene the people (zhao min 
zhi lu 4 RŽ Ef) lies in the likes and dislikes of those above. (Dai 1936: 3) 


Through the ruler’s moral exemplarity, the “four guide-ropes” (si wei VUXE) of the 
state—ritual, propriety, honesty, and sense of shame (li yi lian chi #8 #8 #@4b)—gain 
widespread currency and order is achieved: “When the four guide-ropes are 
unfolded, the ruler’s commands are implemented” (Dai 1936: 1). Elsewhere, the 
text speaks of the “guiding norms for according with the people” (shun min zhi jing 
MARZ) in terms of respectfully attending to the sacrifices to the various spirits 
and ancestors, and it also stresses the importance of employing worthy people in 
office in accordance with their talents (Dai 1936: 1-2). As the text sums this up, 
“Prosperity in governance lies in according with the people’s hearts-and-minds 
(shun min xin); the destitution of governance lies in going against the people’s 
hearts-and-minds”—entailing a policy that is spoken of in terms of giving them 
“relaxation and happiness,” “wealth and nobility,” “preservation and security,’ and 
“life and nurturance” (Dai 1936: 2). Then, taking on a decidedly Laoist tone, the 
text tells us that by thus “according with the people’s hearts-and-minds” the ruler 
may, in turn, get the people to accord with his own wishes, paradoxically making 
them willing to accept “sorrow and toil,” “impoverishment and humility,” “peril and 
endangerment,” or even “annihilation,” all “on his behalf.” The passage then neatly 
sums this up with the political principle: “Thus knowing how giving may serve as 
taking is the treasure of governance” (WAI F ZARE, BUZ A t) (Dai 1936: 2). 


99 66 


38On this point, see Li (1988: main text 4-5). 


Compare Daode jing chapter 36: “If you are going to take from them, you must first give to 
them” KAKEL, Ys fei] BAZ). 
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The task of “according with the people’s hearts-and-minds” naturally involves 
the “lessening of punishments” (sheng xing HI): 


Thus punishments and penalties are insufficient to strike fear in [the people’s] intentions, 
and executions are insufficient to make them submit in their hearts. If punishments are copi- 
ous and yet [the people’s] intentions are not fearful, then [the ruler] will be unable to imple- 
ment [successfully his] commands; if executions are numerous and yet [the people] do not 
submit in their hearts, then those in high position will be in peril. (Dai 1936: 2)" 


At the same time, however, stability in the state depends on both “lighting up the 
road to certain death” (ming bi si zhi lu YH %5E2 FR) and “opening the gateway to 
certain gain” (kai bi de zhi men bij %49 2 F); that is, it entails “making punish- 
ments severe” (yan xingfa KH #1) and “making rewards assured” (xin gingshang 
(q E). Having moved beyond the simple polemic against the use of practically all 
punishments, “Mu min” presents a more nuanced position that argues for the need 
to both lessen and simplify punishments while simultaneously making them more 
manifest and strict. On the one hand, the text utilizes terminology similar to the 
“way of the people” locutions put forth in the presumably earlier Confucian texts 
and likewise argues for the lessening of punishments. Yet on the other hand, its own 
notion of “according with the people’s minds” has in fact been radically reconsti- 
tuted vis-a-vis prior formulations in such a way as to argue for a kind of rule of law. 
The text holds that laws must, certainly, justly accord with human nature and its 
proper sentiments, and that education is still paramount in achieving an orderly 
society. It places the focus of that education, however, on teaching the people exactly 
what gets rewarded and punished, and it maintains that the strictness of punish- 
ments itself is what lessens the need for punishments in the first place. This latter 
argument is especially clear in the “Ba guan” /\#i chapter of the Guanzi: 


Thus if the lay of circumstances (xingshi J24) is such that people are unable to do wrong 
(bu de wei fei 4544744), then the wicked and depraved will become honest and sincere. If 
prohibitions and penalties are awesome and severe (jinfa wei yan % $i Ke), then the indo- 
lent and negligent will be put in order. If the statutes and commands are prominent and clear 
(xianling zhu ming > HA), then the rough and barbarous will not dare violate them. If 
prizes and rewards are assured and invariable (shangqing xin bi © J {4 ), then those with 
merit will be encouraged. If those instructed and habituated in [proper] customs are numer- 
ous, then the ruler’s people will gradually transform without knowing it. For this reason, 
when an enlightened ruler occupies the supreme position and punishments are lessened and 
penalties few (xing sheng fa gua HI% Fi), this is not because [people] deserve to be 
punished and yet are not, or that they deserve to be incriminated and yet are not (fei ke xing 
er bu xing, fei ke zui er bu zui ye JE") Fi AIH AEA) JE MEt). The enlightened ruler 
is one who shuts the gate, blocks the road, and covers the tracks, ensuring the people will 
have no routes to lead them to the land of transgressions and wrongs. Because of this, the 
people will come to walk the proper paths and practice goodness as if it were in their 
natures to do so. Thus crimes and penalties will be few (zuifa gua JE $] 3£) and the people 
will thereby be well ordered. (Dai 1936: 73)"! 


4°Cf. the translation of Rickett (1985: 54). 

41 Cf. the translation of Rickett, who understands the sense of JE nJ Ff) if] ASR] ... somewhat differ- 
ently, rendering the er Ti more in the sense of ze lJ: “Unless the punishments are necessary, he 
does not punish ...” (Rickett 1985: 1:226). He also chooses to link the ruo xing ran Æ VEŽA to what 
follows rather than what precedes it. 


= 
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The argument here has the air of a measured response to the Confucian claim that 
“the people can be guided but not coerced” and similar “anti-legalist” notions artic- 
ulated in the Guodian and other texts. While “Mu min” stresses teaching through 
example, and “Ba guan” likewise emphasizes the transformative power of instruc- 
tion, both these Guanzi chapters argue forcefully that the deterrent power of clear 
laws and strict punishments is at least as important as moral suasion in putting a stop 
to the proliferation of crime and punishment itself—a goal they otherwise share 
with the Confucian texts.” Indeed, these chapters argue against Confucian claims in 
a way that was very much influenced by the Confucians themselves, or at least in a 
manner that was designed to appeal to or appease these worthy opponents. Thus the 
argument that stern law enforcement will cause the people to do good “as if it were 
in their natures” to do so speaks precisely to the question of what constitutes the 
“way of the people.’”” 

As they are written in a relatively developed expository form compared with 
such episodic texts as Ziyi, the various Guanzi chapters referred to above would 
seem to postdate the initial formulation of the types of texts represented in the 
Guodian find. And as they show all the signs of reconciling the extremes of an ear- 
lier polemic, they would further appear to have been written in later response to the 
debate in which those latter texts had engaged. Whether this attempt at reconcilia- 
tion and redirection represents the eclectic influence of Jixia must, for now, remain 
a matter of conjecture. The prospect is intriguing, however, especially as the 
staunchly Confucian Xunzi, who ostensibly spent a good portion of his life in the 
surroundings of that centre, presents a similarly complex attitude toward law and 
punishments. As is his penchant more generally, Xunzi vehemently criticizes the 
extremes of his opponents’ stances on this issue and yet simultaneously absorbs 
aspects of their arguments into his own defence of the Confucian position. Thus, 
having seen first hand the strength and order achieved by the prototypically “legal- 
ist” state of Qin 48, he affirms a place for punishments in rulership, stating that “if 
the punishments fit the crimes” (xing dang zui Ff! = JE) then, 


Those who do good will be encouraged, while those who do bad will be discouraged. 
Punishments and penalties will be greatly lessened and [the ruler’s] prestige will flow forth 
(xingfa qi sheng, er wei xing ru liu MIRI RBA, ti BAT Wt); governmental commands will 
be perfectly clear and [the ruler’s] transformative influence will be spirit-like (zhengling zhi 
ming, er hua yi ru shen BAB, T 5 WH). (Junzi” A; Wang 1988: 451)# 


#2 As “Xing shi” puts it, “At times embracing and at times inspiring awe (H. 13% Hak), the way of the 
ruler is complete” (Dai 1936: 5). 
8 Other chapters of the Guanzi contain related expressions that likewise speak to the ultimate goals 


of lessening punishments and creating an orderly society. “Xiao kuang” /)\[E, for example, attri- 
butes to GUAN Zhong 44} himself the claim that “the way to cherish the people” (Ei Zi8) 
consists in “lessening punishments and lightening taxes” and that “the way to employ the people” 
({# E-Z.i) lies in being impartial and not draconian in the implementation of punishments. See 
Dai (1936: 122-23). For similar phrases, see also the “Junchen, xia” #2 F chapter (Dai 1936: 
175-76). 

“4 For a more detailed treatment of Xunzi’s position on the use of punishments in the context of this 
debate, see Gu (2000b: 22-24). 
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Xunzi thus adopts the same deterrence argument seen in the Guanzi, that the 
threat of punishments itself will radically curtail the need for punishments. Yet as 
the self-proclaimed inheritor of the Confucian tradition, Xunzi was equally commit- 
ted to de-emphasizing punishments, which in his view were merely an accessory to 
instruction through ritual and music. Promoting the “exaltation of ritual” (long li p% 
#€) as the occupation of the true “king” (wang Œ), Xunzi demoted the “emphasis 
on laws” (zhong fa ŒY%) as the technique of hegemons (ba $): 


Thus rewards are not employed and yet the people are encouraged; penalties are not 
employed and yet [the ruler’s] prestigious influence carries forth (fa bu yong er wei xing ṣi 
As FA tft 47 )—for this is what is called the “prestige of the way and virtue” (daode zhi wei 
EEZ JX). (“Qiang guo” E; Wang 1988: 291-93) 


Clearly differentiating the “prestige of the way and virtue” from the “prestige/might 
of violence and inquisition” (baocha zhi wei Z Z IX) or the “prestige/might of 
madness and recklessness” (kuangwang zhi wei JEZ J&), Xunzi in effect recon- 
ceptualizes the whole notion of “might” or “prestige” so as to make it accord with 
the traditional Confucian position. Not surprisingly, Xunzi inherits from earlier 
Confucians the notion of a “proper way” for ruling the people. The “Yi bing” i#/& 
chapter frames this in the form of Xunzi’s answer to a question put forth by Li Si Æ 


Hr: 


Ritual is the pinnacle of order and discrimination, the foundation of a strong state, the way 
to prestigious influence, and the confluence of accomplished reputation. It is by following 
it (you zhi HŽ) that kings and dukes may obtain the world; it is by not following it that 
they lose their sacred altars. Thus strong armour and sharp weapons are not enough to 
obtain victory; high city-walls and deep moats are not enough to maintain security; and 
stern commands and copious punishments (yan ling fan xing it ZJ) are not enough to 
inspire awe. If [the ruler] follows the [proper] way, he will succeed; if he does not follow 
the [proper] way, [things] will go to waste (you qi dao ze xing, bu you qi dao ze fei HH #iia 
RIIT, A eG A BE)... 

Those below harmonize with their superiors as shadows or echoes (xia zhi he shang ye 
ru ying xiang FZI tH Yue #8). Only when there are those who [in spite of this] do not 
follow commands does one deal with them through punishments ... Thus when punish- 
ments and penalties are reduced, [the ruler’s] prestige flows forth (xingfa sheng er wei liu 
| #14 tf Wait); for this there is no other reason than that he follows the proper way (you 
qi dao) ... A traditional text (zhuan {#) states: “His might/prestige is awesome yet not used; 
punishments are set aside and not employed” (wei li er bu shi, xing cuo er bu yong JQ) If 
AS ak, FASS TAS H )—this is what it refers to. (Wang 1988: 281, 284)*° 


In exalting ritual at the expense of punishments, Xunzi not only inherits the lan- 
guage of “following the proper way” (you qi dao) from earlier Confucian texts, but 
also adopts similar language regarding the immediate and invariable effects of 
moral suasion.*” The influence of the earlier texts, such as those found at Guodian, 
is unmistakable. 


45 Xunzi’s criticism can in part also be seen as a censure of the Mohist position, wherein the use of 
punishments is given greater emphasis. 

4°Cf. the translation of Knoblock (1990: 229-31). 

4 In particular, compare the language of “harmonizing with superiors as shadows or echoes” and 
“following the proper way” to such passages as those associated with notes 15-16, 18—19, and 23 
above. 
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The Lüshi chunqiu (4&4, a work likely compiled shortly after Xunzi‘s 
death, likewise utilizes the language of “following the proper way” and specifically 
contrasts it with coercive governance. As a text that sought to incorporate and, to the 
extent possible, merge all the disparate philosophical positions of the Chinese world 
as a blueprint for its unification, the Liishi chunqiu certainly did not reject the use of 
punishments and penalties. However, quite in contrast to the more uncompromis- 
ingly “legalist” philosophy that would be adopted by the Qin under Li Si’s 41 
advocacy, the Liishi chungiu promoted a government of compassion for and leni- 
ency toward the people that was much more in line with the Confucian position. 
Like Xunzi, then, the Lüshi chunqiu relegated the use of punishments and penalties 
to the role of achieving “small accomplishments.” The work’s “Gong ming” JJ 4 
chapter opens as follows: “[If the ruler] follows the [proper] way (you qi dao), then 
a meritorious reputation will be inescapable, just as a shadow follows the gnomon 
or an echo follows the cry” (“Zhongchun ji” 4P# 4E section; Bi 1936: 21). The text 
then describes the ideal ruler as one of “abundant virtue” (de hou {#)E) to whom 
even the barbarians will submit, just as fish and turtles are attracted to deep pools. 
This he achieves through non-coercive means, for just as “coerced laughter is not 
joyful and coerced crying is not sorrowful,” 


The way of coercion (qiangling zhi wei dao {2 7418) is such that it can be used to 
accomplish small things but not to accomplish great ones ... Jie 4£ and Zhou #{ beckoned 
[the people] with the way to drive them off (yi qu zhi zhi dao zhi zhi UZ ZIM Z)— 
although penalties were heavy and punishments severe, of what use could they be? (Bi 
1936: 21-22) 


The “Gui dang” $% chapter likewise speaks of “following the proper way” in 
terms of the ruler rectifying himself, according with human nature, and setting the 
proper example: “A great and prominent reputation cannot be forcefully sought (bu 
ke qiang qiu n] 44>)—one must follow the [proper] way (bi you gi dao VRI 
i)” (“Bugou lun” Ajim section; Bi 1936: 315). Human nature (xing), “the foun- 
dation of the myriad things,” is described as the invariable “algorithm of Heaven and 
Earth” (tiandi zhi shu Ki BO of which we “affirm it along the lines of its inher- 
ent attributes” (yin gi guran er ran zhi WI EIZA TZ). This implies the regula- 
tion of human affections through the guidance of ritual, music, and moral suasion: 


Mourning garments are displayed and the people know to mourn; yu-mouth-organs and 
se-zithers are displayed, and the people know to be happy; Kings Tang 7 and Wu IÑ culti- 
vated their conduct and the world followed; Jie and Zhou gave loose to their conduct and 
the world rebelled. What need is there for words? The noble man examines what lies within 
himself (shen zai ji zhe RÆ 4%), and that is all. (Bi 1936: 315)*8 


The relationship between these two modes of governance, that that of non-coercion 
should have priority but that both means are ultimately necessary, is most clearly 
stated in the “Yong min” H F& chapter: 


48 The phrase qi dai yan ©i.4% F (“What need is there for words?”) appears also in the “Jing tong” 


FA (“Jiqiu ji” 4 KAC) and “Jing yu” Faz (“Shenying lan” X Æ$) chapters. Cf. the translation 
of Knoblock and Riegel (2000: 620). 
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In all cases of employing the people, the best means is to use propriety (yi), and [only] after 
this comes the use of rewards and penalties. From ancient times to the present, there has 
never been a case where [the ruler’s] propriety was insufficient to die for, and his rewards 
and penalties were insufficient to dissuade or entice, and yet he was able to employ his 
people. There is no constancy in the employment or non-employment of the people—one 
will succeed only if he obtains the [proper] way (wei de qi dao wei ke MEG FUE 74M). 
(“Lisu lan” BEE section; Bi 1936: 244)” 


“Yong min” later illustrates through a couple of analogies the necessity of basing all 
coercive means upon a broad foundation of compassion and benefit: 


MERA 


If one does not achieve [the legendary charioteer] Zao Fu’s way (i#i40-Z. iH), but merely 
achieves his might (wei EX), this will be of no benefit to horse-driving (yu (#1). The case of 
the unworthy ruler is similar: he does not achieve the [proper] way, but merely increases his 
[own] might. The greater his might, the less his people can be employed. The rulers of lost 
states mostly employ their people with great might. 

Thus while one cannot be without might, it is insufficient to rely upon solely. Its role 
may be compared to that of salt in flavour: whenever salt is used, there is some [staple food] 
that supports it (you suo tuo 7A PTFE), and if it is not [added in] just [the] right [amount], it 
will spoil its support and it cannot be eaten. It is likewise with might: it must have some- 
thing supporting it before it can be implemented. Wherein lies its support? It is supported 
by compassion and benefit (aili 4"). Only when the heart-and-mind of compassion and 
benefit is conveyed can might be implemented. If might is too extreme, the heart-and-mind 
of compassion and benefit ceases; if this happens, and [the ruler] merely rushes to imple- 
ment might, he will invariably bring calamities upon himself. This is how the Yin and Xia 
[dynastic lines] were cut short. (Bi 1936: 245)°° 


The emphasis on such terms as propriety (yi), compassion (ai), and benefit (/i) in 
this chapter may betray something of a Mohist influence. However, its main line of 
thought, in terms of allowing for coercive measures only insofar as they enhance a 
more fundamentally humane form of governance, derives from the earlier Confucian 
tradition—and this is concordant with the great recognition accorded to the trans- 
formative power of music elsewhere in the work.°' Moreover, the chapter that 
immediately precedes this one, “Shang de” E44, specifically argues that the imper- 
ceptible power of governance through virtue and propriety eliminates the need for 
all punishments and rewards in the first place; and it does this in a language remi- 
niscent of the Guodian text Zun deyi: “Thus [Confucius(?)] said, “The swiftness of 
virtue is quicker than commands transmitted through postal stations’” (de zhi su ji 


# Cf. Knoblock and Riegel (2000: 488-89). 
50 Cf. Knoblock and Riegel (2000: 492). 


5! The terms ai and li, which later Mohists themselves take as more or less equivalent to ren and yi 
(see “Jing shuo, xia” if F), are common throughout the Mozi =F, and the pair even appears 
as a positive virtue in the Xunzi on a couple of occasions. The term-pair aili appears in a total of 
six Liishi chunqiu chapters, but three of these are concentrated in the “Lisu lan” section, the same 
section in which the “Shang de,” “Yong min,” and “Shi wei” chapters all appear—chapters devoted 
largely to discussion of the role of “might” and “penalties” and the need to base these on virtue and 
human sentiments. The cohesiveness of the “Lisu lan” section is also indicated by the fact that 
certain idiosyncratic phrases occur throughout different chapters of the section, such as the phrases 
speaking of the need to be “fully familiar with” (shou #4) a certain “discourse” (lun ffi; as in Heim 


RERI). 
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hu yi you chuan ming Z EIRP VA Eh EL ar) (“Lisu lan” section; Bi 1936: 242). 
It also speaks of the priority of virtue over military might (xian de hou wu J481% 
F) and clearly opposes penalties and rewards as the “governance of a declining 
age” (Bi 1936: 241-42). Nonetheless, the Lüshi chunqiu does reserve a place for— 
indeed, argues for the necessity of—rewards and penalties. “Yong min” explicitly 
states that the key to employing the people lies in the “substantialness” (chong Fù, 
shi ¥£) of penalties and rewards, defining the notion in terms of the people’s aver- 
sions toward disgrace and harm and desires for glory and profit. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the text’s main emphasis is on how such rewards and penalties need to be 
tempered and based upon a foundation of humane governance. 


4 Horse Driving and the Reining of Human Affections 


Of great interest here is how “Yong min” employs the horse-driving analogy to drive 
home the point of humane governance. This, too, is in some ways yet another liter- 
ary echo of the type of discourse earlier evident not only in the Guodian texts, but 
also in a number of other Warring States texts bearing upon similar issues of state- 
craft. This section will explore the subtle ways in which these texts utilize and 
develop this trope as a tool for both arguments and refutations within the ongoing 
debate over whether it is best to persuade or to compel. 

Recall how the Guodian text Zun deyi employs the analogies of the Great Yu 
controlling of the floods, ZAo Fu’s driving of horses, and Hou Ji’s cultivating of the 
land to illustrate the way in which the sage rules his people: just as rivers, horses, 
and the land each have their proper “way” to be tamed—that which accords with 
their natures—so too do the people. Cultural heroes like Yu and Hou Ji appear often 
in Confucian works as models for the enlightened ruler. The Mengzi, for example, 
tells of how Shun civilizes the people by sending Yi ft to control the fires, Yu to 
dredge the nine rivers, Hou Ji to teach the people farming, and Xie 32 to teach the 
people the five orders of human relations; it thus explicitly links flood control and 
farming with the ordering of human society. In another of several passages mention- 
ing Yu’s control of the floods, Meng Zi mi F states: “Yu’s controlling of the waters 
was [in accordance with] the way of waters” (Yu zhi zhi shui, shui zhi dao ye AZ 
7k, 7k:Zi4414), and speaks of “floods” (hong shui ¥7K) as “something the 
humane person detests” (ren ren zhi suo wu {~ AŻ it #8). An Eastern Han work, 
Xu Gan’s 4R¥F Zhong lun Fifi, would later borrow the analogy in a way even more 
reminiscent of the Guodian texts: 


ik 


® This quotation immediately follows another brief quotation attributed to Confucius. It is unclear 
whether the gu yue i El that precedes this quotation is meant to also refer to Confucius (“Thus [he 
also] said”) or to a more general maxim (“Thus it is said”). The parallel phrase from Zun deyi 
(Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 174, strips 28-29, 31-32; see above) is not cited there as a quota- 
tion, whereas it is quoted in the Mengzi (3.1 [2A.1]) as a saying of Confucius. 


5 Mengzi 5.4 (3A.4) and 12.11 (6B.11), respectively. See also especially 8.26 (4B.26). 
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Thus the Great Yu was skilled at controlling waters, whereas the noble man is skilled at 
guiding people (dao ren #A). In guiding people, one must follow in accord with their 
natures (yin qi xing [K|J£HE); in controlling waters, one must follow in accord with their 
momentum (shi #4). (“Gui yan” $ ; Xu 2000: 86) 


Hou Ji, too, is sometimes employed to similar purposes, as when the “Shou shi” 
Ik chapter of the Liishi chunqiu, for example, utilizes the analogy of his “awaiting 
the spring” (dai chun $F) to illustrate the importance of “encountering the right 
time” (yu shi XH HF).* 

When it comes, however, to the question of moral education versus coercive 
governance, the analogy of Zao Fu’s horse-driving bears the greatest interest. The 
phrase “driving the people” (yu min) is common in pre-Qin texts, as in the line from 
Cheng zhi (strips 15—16) quoted above: the people “can be driven (yu), but cannot 
be pulled around by the nose (gian).” The distinction between the two can be illus- 
trated by a passage from the “Xue ji” “aC chapter of the Liji: “The noble man 
illustrates through teaching; he guides, but doesn’t pull” (dao er fu qian i8 ti 36) 
(Sun 1989: 966). This accords well with the notion from Cheng zhi that the people 
can be respectfully guided (jing dao WẸ)” or “driven” but cannot be “contained” 
(yan) or “pulled around.”°> Zao Fu’s art of driving hoses likewise becomes a choice 
analogy for the enlightened ruler’s governing of his people—though precisely 
wherein that art lies would become a focal point in subsequent debates over where 
the priorities of rulership should be placed. 

The horse-driving analogy is employed again in the chapter that follows “Yong 
min” in the Lüshi chunqiu, “Shi wei’ XÙ 3X. In a story borrowed from earlier sources, 
a certain DONGYE Ji EP FE appears, on the surface, to be a master horse driver; he 
gives an exhibition in which his horses “advance and retreat in accord with the ink- 
line, and circle left or right in accord with the compass,” to the point that “there was 
nothing in even Zao Fu’s driving that would have surpassed it.” He goes on to 
demand too much from his horses, however, and in the end “wears them out” (bai 
gi ma ICR); this illustrates a principle of rulership: 


Thus in directing its people (shi gi min EFX F), the chaotic state neither assesses human 
nature, nor reverts to human affections. It makes its instructions copious and blames those 
who are unaware of them; it makes its commands numerous and censures those who fail to 


>4“Thus it is timeliness (shi FF) that the sage values most. When the rivers have frozen solid, Hou 
Ji plants no seeds. Hou Ji’s planting of seeds must await the spring. Thus people, though wise, will 
accomplish nothing if they do not encounter the proper time” (Bi 1936: 145). 

5 For more on the distinction between yu and qian in this passage, see also Qian (2000: 142-43). 
The superiority of “driving” over “pulling around” and the connection of the former with ZAo Fu 
can even be found in the Han Feizi, though to somewhat different purposes; see the “Waichushuo, 
youxia” Shiki F chapter, “Jing/shuo si” #¢/aVU sections, in Wang (1998: 332, 342-43). 
The story also appears, with some slight variation in the characters involved, in both the “Ai 
Gong” WA chapter of the Xunzi (and later sources based on it) and the “Da sheng” XÆ chapter 
of the Zhuangzi, the latter of which this particular version seems to be based upon (although the 
context there is somewhat different). The Xunzi version draws a conclusion similar to that given 
here, ending with the line: “There has never been one who could impoverish those below without 
being in peril.” 
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comply; it creates great perils and punishes those who dare not brave them; it creates heavy 
burdens and penalizes those who cannot bear them. The people advance out of desire for 
reward, and retreat out of fear of incrimination ... This is a matter of [the ruler] being 
unable to employ the right amount of might (bu neng yong wei shi 7. fie FA taki). (“Lisu 
lan” section; Bi 1936: 246-48)°’ 


DonGYE Ji is, in the end, inferior to Zao Fu precisely because he does not assess 
his horses’ basic nature and whether they are able to bear such harsh and copious 
demands. Ruling the people likewise requires that the enlightened ruler must invari- 
ably “assess human nature” and “revert to human affections.” A similar point is 
made in the Guanzi, commenting on a line from its own “Xing shi” chapter that 
reads “Zao Fu’s art was not a matter of his driving” (Zao Fu zhi shu fei yu ye Wa 


ZAR DH): 


ZAO Fu was a skilful driver of horses. He was skilful at observing his horses, regulating 
their food and drink, assessing the horses’ strengths, and examining their fleetness of foot, 
and he could thus take distant routes without wearing down his horses. The enlightened 
ruler is like Zao Fu: he is skilful at ruling his people, assessing their strengths, and examin- 
ing their skills and abilities, and can thus erect accomplishments without oppressing or 
harming his people. (“Xingshi jie”; Dai 1936: 327) 


Here, too, the emphasis is on the need to assess the strengths and abilities of the 
people, a demand the “Shi wei” chapter of the Lüshi chunqiu discusses within the 
context of despotic government and severe penalties. The contrast of rulership 
through education to rulership based solely on rewards and penalties is one made 
repeatedly throughout the Lüshi chunqiu. Accordingly, “Yong min” and other 
chapters of the work locate ZAo Fu’s art outside the realm of might and severity and, 
by that analogy, describe the proper way of rulership as a kind of guidance in accord 
with human nature. 

In contrast, the Han Feizi ##:E--, a work (or set of texts) composed not long 
before the Lüshi chunqiu, puts the analogy to a rather different use. HAN Fei was 
radically opposed to the notion of “according with the people’s heart-and-minds,” as 
the following passage from “Xian xue” #4 makes clear: 


Today, those who do not understand rulership invariably say, “obtain the people’s hearts- 
and-minds” (de min zhi xin {FRZ -Ù). If one could rule by obtaining the people’s hearts- 
and-minds, then there would be no use for [such ministers as] Yi Yin 43+ and Guan Zhong; 
one would simply heed the people’s wishes. That the people’s wisdom cannot be employed 
is like the case with the mind of an infant: ... the infant is unaware how great benefit can be 


57Cf. Knoblock and Riegel (2000: 495-96). 
» 25 Ep 


58 See, for example, the following lines from the “Yi shang” 3$ Œ chapter, which can be read as a 
kind of compromise between, on the one hand, the importance of rewards and penalties, as advo- 
cated in such texts as the Han Feizi, and, on the other, their ultimate subservience to “education” 
and “propriety”: “The handle of rewards and penalties (# #12. A) is that by which those above 
direct (shi fË) [the people]. If they are applied on the basis of propriety, then the way of loyalty, 
trust, and endearment will become manifest. The longer it is manifest, the more it will grow, so that 
the people become secure in it as if it were in their natures—this is what we refer to as the fruition 
of education (jiao cheng ŽUR). When education bears fruit, even generous rewards and stern might 
cannot stop it[s effects]” (“Xiaoxing lan” {7 '# section; Bi 1936: 146). Compare the 2.2 £ tE 
wording to the penultimate line of the “Ba guan” passage from the Guanzi quoted earlier. 
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derived from enduring small hardships. Now when those above ... devise punishments and 
make penalties heavy in order to prevent depravity, [the people] consider their superiors 
severe ... These are means by which to achieve order and security, and yet the people know 
not to delight in them ... It is thus clear that the wisdom of the people cannot be used. 
(Wang 1998: 463-64)°° 


Whether or not the “prominent” Confucians would agree with this interpretation of 
their position, HAN Fei clearly opposed their notion of the “way of the people.” In 
“Jian jie shi chen” %5% E, the Han Feizi turns the horse-driving analogy against 
the Confucians: 


Today’s practitioners of the arts of learning all persuade rulers not by telling them to “use 
their position of might and severity (weiyan zhi shi IRER Z) to hem in wicked and 
depraved ministers,” but rather by saying that “it is all a matter of humanity, propriety, kind- 
ness, and compassion” (ren yi hui ai {~3é&%®) ... For stern punishments are what the 
people fear, and heavy penalties are what the people abhor. Thus the sage displays what 
they fear so as to forbid their depravity, and arrays what they abhor so as to bind them from 
wickedness. Thus the state is secure, and violence and turmoil do not arise. By this we know 
how humanity, propriety, kindness, and compassion are inadequate to the task, whereas 
stern punishments and heavy penalties can be used to order the state. 


Without the might of the whip (chuice zhi wei PEI ŽAR) or the instalment of the bit (xian- 
jue zhi bei $Z fä), even Zao Fu would have been unable to subdue his horses ... 
Without the position of might and severity, or the standards of rewards and penalties, even 
Yao and Shun would have been unable to achieve order. The rulers of today all lightly aban- 
don heavy penalties and severe punishments, put compassion and kindness into practice, 
and yet hope to accomplish the exploits of a hegemon or king—indeed, they cannot 
approach this. (Wang 1998: 104-05) 


In the Lüshi chunqiu, “merely achieving Zao Fu’s might” is described as an inade- 
quacy that brought about the downfall of the tyrants Jie and Zhou. The Han Feizi 
counters that type of view with its diametric opposite, that the sages Yao and Shun 
could not have achieved their rule without “the might of the whip.” 

Thus at the twilight of the Warring States period, there appears to have been a 
common, if implicitly stated, recognition that both “education” and “might” were 
necessary ingredients in successful rulership. Yet philosophers differed radically 
over the question of which ingredient should have priority, and, through the course 
of this debate, both Confucians and their rivals continued to employ the horse- 
driving analogy inherited from their Confucian predecessors. As the debate contin- 
ued on into the Han dynasty, it would take on new meaning in the context of the 
Qin’s recent failures and ostensible penchant for harsh rule. The “Sheng de” #48 


5 Cf. the translation of Watson (1964: 128-29). 


°° As a text committed to the notion that the ways of the past need not apply today, the Han Feizi‘s 
appeal to Yao and Shun here would seem to be in order to counter the Confucians through their 
own form of argumentation by appeal to antiquity. Note that Zao Fu appears also in the 
“Waichushuo, youxia” chapter (jing/shuo 1), where he is portrayed as a horse-driver who controls 
through the might of the bridle and whip, whereas another famous charioteer, WANG Liang £ R 
(WANG Zi Yugi £F HSHH), is described as one who controls his horses through the rewards of 
grain and water. The point of the passage is simply that rulers should not share their monopoliza- 
tion of rewards or punishments with their ministers. See Wang (1998: 330, 333-35). 
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chapter of the Da Dai Liji KRS FU, likely written in the Western Han, again 
employs the horse-driving analogy to reiterate the long-standing Confucian posi- 
tion, reinforcing the superiority of the “standards of virtue” (defa #74) over the 
“standards of punishments” (xingfa FIYA) through a rather detailed discourse on the 
ultimate sources of punishments and penalties: 


Thus it is said that punishments and penalties have sources (yuan Ji) from which they arise. 
If you do not place your efforts in blocking the sources [of transgression] but rather at pun- 
ishing and killing [the transgressors], this is tantamount to setting traps for the people so as 
to despoil them (wei min she xian yi ze zhi 7 Rixa LAF). The source of punishments 
and penalties lies in the failure to regulate indulgences and desires, likes and dislikes. 


Thus the bright hall [represents] the standards of Heaven, and ritual measures are the stan- 
dards of virtue; they are that by which to drive/steer (yu) the people’s indulgences, desires, 
likes, and dislikes, so as to cautiously follow the standards of Heaven and complete the 
standards of virtue. The standards of punishment are that whereby one strikes awe in those 
who do not practise the standards of virtue ... 


The standards of virtue are the bit (xian) by which to drive the people; the officers are their 
reins (luan), punishments are their whip (ce). The Son of Heaven is the driver (yu), and his 
chamberlain and grand scribe are his left and right hands. The ancients took the standards 
[of virtue] as their bit and bridle, the officers as their reins, punishments as their whip, and 
others as their hands; they thus were able to drive/steer the world for hundreds of years 
without decline. One skilled at driving horses straightens the bits and reins, levels the bri- 
dles and whip, balances the horses’ strengths, and harmonizes the horses’ hearts; thus while 
his mouth makes no sounds, his hands do not wave, and he employs not his whip, the horses 
still run for him. One skilled at driving the people straightens his standards of virtue, puts 
his officers in order, and balances the people’s strengths and harmonizes their hearts; thus 
while his mouth utters no words of judgment, and he employs no punishments, the people 
are well-ordered nonetheless. 


Thus the people praise him as virtuous ... Those who cannot drive/steer the people cast 
aside the standards of virtue. This is like, when driving horses, to do so by casting aside the 
bit and bridle and solely employing the whip: invariably, the horses will get injured and the 
chariot will break down. If one lacks the standards of virtue and relies solely on the stan- 
dards of punishment to drive the people, the people’s hearts-and-minds will take flight and 
the state will invariably perish ... Thus it is said that the standards of virtue are the founda- 
tion upon which to drive/steer the people. (Wang 1983: 144-46)*! 


The passage is consistent with the nuanced position that would become common in 
the Han, a position that sought both to model after and yet distinguish itself from the 
strict rule of the Qin. In spirit, however, it clearly inherits the rhetoric of the 
Confucian tradition, especially with its Mengzian notion that punishments “entrap 
the people”® and its insistence that punishments, while necessary, should have only 
the secondary function of deterring “those who do not practice virtue.” The 
metaphors are certainly somewhat mixed—with the restraining “bit” now used as an 
analogy for ritual measures—but the whip still represents punishments, and the 


6l This passage can also be found in the “Wuxing jie” FHJ% chapter of the Kongzi jiayu ILT X 


>H, 
Aan 


€ See Mengzi 1.7 (1A7): “To punish the people after sinking them into crimes—this is tantamount 
to entrapping the people.” 
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trick, once again, is to have its mere presence as a deterrent to obviate any need for 
actually applying it. 

The primacy of governance through virtue and ritual education, and the notion of 
averting the implementation of punishments thereby, would continue to be domi- 
nant themes in the political discourse of the Han. A passage from the “Tai zu” Ze 
chapter of the Huainanzi YÈ T illustrates how many of the specific notions 
expressed much earlier in the Guodian (and Shanghai Museum) texts continue to be 
closely echoed some two centuries hence. “Tai zu” speaks not of “ordering” or 
“controlling” (zhi), but rather of “following in accordance with” (yin |); but in this 
context, the two amount to the same principle. Just as Heaven, Earth, and the four 
seasons do not so much create the myriad things as do they facilitate the conditions 
for their procreation, “the sage, in ruling the world, does not change the people’s 
natures (fei yi min xing FF% RIE) but rather nurtures in accord with what they 
[already] possess and cleanses it’ This echoes the line from Zun deyi: “Instruction 
is not a matter of changing one’s (/the people’s) way, but rather of instructing (them 
in) it” Giao fei gai qi dao, jiao zhi ye PAF, ACZ th) (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 
1998: 173, strip 4; Cook 2012: 644-45). The passage then brings in the analogies of 
some of the same cultural heroes seen earlier, referring to the nature of Yu’s flood- 
control works as “following in accordance with the flow of the waters” (yin shui zhi 
liu KKŻ ù), of Hou Ji’s land cultivation as “following in accordance with the lay 
of the land” (yin di zhi shi Wit Z 34), and of Kings Tang and Wu’s conquering of 
their respective predecessor dynasties as “following in accordance with the people’s 
desires” (yin min zhi yu KIR ŽK) (Liu 1989: 670).© It concludes these examples 
with the statement: “For only when things have that by which they are self-so (you 
yi zi ran F VA EY) will human affairs be well-ordered.” The text then goes on to 
discuss this accordance with human nature in terms of the institution of the various 
rituals and musical forms: 


The people have natures such that they are fond of sensual pleasures, and thus there is the 
great marriage ritual. They have natures such that they will eat and drink, and thus there are 
the proprieties of the great banquet. They have natures such that they become joyous and 
happy, and thus there is the music of bells, drums, pipes, and strings. They have natures 
such that they become grave and mournful, and thus there are the regularities of mourning 
garments, crying, and foot-stomping. Thus the former kings, in instituting standards, fol- 
lowed in accord with the people’s likes and provided them with regularity and refined pat- 
tern (yin min zhi suo hao, er wei zhi jie wen NRZ Aru, mi% BSC). (Liu 1989: 670) 


& As Xu Fuguan (#42 points out, the notion of yin is one that spans all “schools of thought,” 
appearing prominently in the work of Shen Dao tH##'l, the Zhuangzi, and even the Lunyu (Xu 1975: 
2:142-43, 155-58). Xu also makes a point of noting how the “Tai zu” chapter bears an especially 
close relation to Confucian thought and argues that the chapter has a special status within the 
Huainanzi (Xu 1975: 150-52). 

“For this and the following excerpts, see Liu (1989: 669-71). 


65 A parallel passage is to be found in the “Quan yan” #24 chapter, which cites the same four fig- 
ures and examples in support of its statement that “It is ‘following in accord’ that the three dynas- 
ties took as their way.” Instead of Tang and Wu “following the people’s wishes,” however, they are 
there spoken of as “following in accord with the times” (AlFFF ti). See Liu (1989: 477). 
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The last line echoes closely the line from the “Fang ji” chapter of the Liji quoted 
earlier: “Ritual follows in accord with human affections and provides them with 
regularity and refined pattern.” As “Tai zu” puts it, the marriage ritual is instituted 
(zhi ‘fil]) in accord with the people’s fondness for sensual pleasures so that “there 
will be distinctions between male and female,” the “sounds of the Ya JÈ and Song 
SA” are rectified (zheng 1E) in accord with the people’s joyous music so that their 
“airs and customs will not run astray,” and so forth. As this section of the passage 
sums up, “These are all things people have in their natures (xing) and which are 
brought to completion through the craftsmanship of the sage (shengren zhi suo 
jiangcheng #2 \:Z Fit RX). Such is precisely the point of Xing zi ming chu, with 
its notion that “the Way begins with the affections, and the affections are born of 
human nature”—with its idea that the sage, through the instruction of “arrangement 
and assembly,” “provision of regularity and refined pattern,” and the like, “gives rise 
to virtue within” through the crafted instruction of what is already inherent in human 
nature to begin with.® Finally, the passage elaborates on this point of education, 
linking it to the notion of achieving a kind of might or prestige without the use of 
coercive measures: 


Thus without having [it in] their nature, they cannot be instructed; and though they have [it 
in] their nature, without providing them nourishment (yang #£), they cannot abide by the 
Way ... People, by nature, have the endowment of humanity and propriety (ren yi zhi zi {— 
#8 ZS), but without a sage to create standards (fadu YEE) and instruct them in them, they 
cannot be made to take it in the proper directions. 


Thus the former kings, in their instruction, encouraged good by following in accord with 
what [the people] took joy in, and prohibited wickedness by following in accord with what 
[the people] abhorred. Thus while they made no use of punishments and penalties, their 
prestige flowed forth like a current (xingfa bu yong er wei xing ru liu Jf $i 4 FA if BRAT bo 
iit); though they lessened governmental commands, their transformative influence shone 
forth like the spirits.°’ 


Thus if one follows in accord with [the people’s] natures, all the world will heed and follow; 
[but] if one goes against their natures, standards will be suspended and not employed (fa 
xuan er bu yong Azk iii 4 FA). (Liu 1989: 671) 


The parallels with the notion of a “human way” as expressed in the Guodian (and 
Shanghai Museum) texts are so close that one would suspect the Huainanzi authors 
were in part working with some of the same texts, or others closely related to them, 
as their basis.” 


& Refer back to strips 14-18 (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 179), quoted above. 
6’ This line closely parallels a line from the “Junzi” chapter of the Xunzi quoted above. 


68 As mentioned earlier, the Yue ji also describes the ability to set aside the use of punishments as 
one of the positive effects of musical influence: “Rebellious people do not arise, the feudal lords 
submit as guests, weapons and armour are not used, the five punishments are not employed, the 
hundred surnames have no worries, and the Son of Heaven does not get angry. This is how it is like 
when music has ‘arrived’ (da 3€)” (Sun 1989: 978). 

© Liu Lexian has drawn similar conclusions regarding a different chapter of the Huainanzi, “Mou 
cheng” %7 (Liu 2000). And for an insightful analysis of the Huainanzi’s “Fan lun” XU f chapter 
in relation to the Xing zi ming chu, see Puett (2004: 62—64). 
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5 Conclusion 


Throughout the texts of Guodian and the Shanghai Museum discussed above, a 
concerted emphasis on rulership through ritual, music, and charismatic moral sua- 
sion appears in the context of repeated criticism of all coercive forms of governance. 
In light of this emphasis, the texts would appear to have been conceived at a time 
when longstanding noble rights and authority were giving way to an emerging 
notion of the rule of law that accompanied an increase in social mobility. The 
Confucian thinkers represented in these texts came up with the notion of a “human 
way” as a means of subverting that trend, arguing that ritual and music have their 
basis in human nature and that the exemplary powers of moral suasion would all but 
eliminate the need to employ punishments in the first place. Eventually even the 
Confucians would have to admit a place for certain “legalist’ concepts and a broader, 
though still limited, use of punishments for the incorrigible. Nonetheless, their early 
ideas proved to have remarkable staying power, and were in turn adopted by a great 
variety of thinkers who, in formulating theories of statecraft, sought to find the per- 
fect balance between the two ideals of education through moral suasion and coer- 
cion through rewards and punishments. The history of Warring States thought is in 
part a history of the evolution of this debate, and throughout it the language of a 
“human way,” as well as the arguments and analogies we first see formulated in the 
Guodian and related texts, would continue to dominate the discussion. By the time 
of the Western Han, the ideas, arguments, analogies, and phrases associated with 
this debate would come to form a stock repertoire from which governmental officers 
and candidates for office could draw in promoting the adoption of state policies, or 
in simply displaying their erudition, knowledge of history, and ability to apply 
learned arguments to contemporary situations. Thus when, in 81 BCE, Emperor 
Zhao YHA (r. 87-74 BCE) asked examination candidates to respond to the ques- 
tion of “what ailed and vexed the people,” a “Worthy and Excellent” (xianliang 
R) candidate was able to reply as follows: 


In ancient times, [rulers] made earnest their teaching so as to guide the people (du jiao yi 
dao min HLZ), and made manifest their laws so as to rectify punishments (ming pi 
yi zheng xing "HK IEF). The relationship of punishment to governance is like that of 
the whip to horse-driving. A skilled driver cannot drive without the use of a whip; [rather, ] 
he possesses the whip but does not make use of it (you ce er wu yong @ RMH M). The 
sage borrows the law so as to complete his instruction; when his instruction is complete, 
punishments are not applied (jiao cheng er xing bu shi PUK MIT! Ai). Thus his might is 
stern, but he kills not; punishments are set up, but [crimes] are not violated (wei li er bu 
sha, xing she er bu fan IRIE I A AX, FRE AIL). Today, we abandon the guiding network 
and cannot implement it, and we destroy the rituals and proprieties and cannot keep [the 
people] in bounds. The people become ensnared in our nets, and we then hunt them down 
with punishments (min xian yu wang, cong er lie zhi yi xing RKAS, (EM FZ LAJ). 
This is like opening the gate to their pen and then shooting them down with poison arrows, 
not stopping until they are extinguished. (Yantie lun HASkam, “Hou xing” 47; Wang 
1992: 419-20) 


And a “Cultured and Learned” (wenxue XC) candidate was likewise able to argue: 
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When roads and pathways are numerous, people know not which one to follow; when laws 
and commands are numerous, the people know not what to avoid. The legal institutions of 
the former kings were as illuminating as the sun and the moon, and thus the people did not 
get lost; they were as spacious as a great highway, and thus the people were not deluded. 
Even those in secluded and remote regions were clearly aware of [the laws], and even fool- 
ish girls and ignorant women knew what to avoid. Thus laws and commands were not vio- 
lated, and jails and prisons were not employed. 

Formerly, the Qin’s laws were copious and lethal, and the network [of laws] was as 
dense as congealed lard. And yet superiors and subordinates evaded each other, and wicked- 
ness and artifice sprouted and grew. When they sought to bring this under control, those in 
charge were as if trying to rescue charred wood from a raging fire, and they could not put a 
stop to it. It was not that their net [of laws] was sparse and crimes slipped through, but that 
they abandoned ritual and propriety and gave rein to punishments and penalties (liyi fei er 
xingfa ren #838 fl Hl S14E) ... Thus the [proper] way to rule the people is simply to put 
your earnest efforts into instruction (gu zhi min zhi dao, wu du qi jiao er yi WOA RZ, % 
ERAT E). (Yantie lun HSK, “Xing de” H4; Wang 1992: 565-66)” 


By this time, the notion of a proper “human way” and its associated arguments had 
become an integral part of the arsenal that could be drawn upon at will in criticizing 
policies of excessively intricate laws and overly harsh punishments. The early 
development of these arguments, whose use would continue throughout later ages, 
can be traced to debates emergent at the time of the recently unearthed manuscripts 
of Guodian and the Shanghai Museum. 
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Chapter 16 A 
The Guodian Confucian Texts Geek for 
and the Xunzi 4S 


TANG Siufu 


1 Introduction 


There is general consensus that the interment of the Guodian manuscripts can be 
dated at around 300 Bce (Cook 2012: 5). Besides a few Daoist texts like the Laozi 
Æ T and Taiyi shengshui K-~-“ 7K, the bulk of the manuscripts can be classified as 
of Confucian nature with their emphasis on virtues like humaneness (ren {~) and 
propriety (yi 7), and the importance of ritual (Ji ii) and music (yue “), as well as 
the Classics like Shi f (The Book of Odes) and Shu += (The Book of Documents) 
for both personal cultivation and governance. It is likely that these Confucian texts 
contain the doctrines of Confucian disciples falling between the time of Confucius 
and that of Mencius (Cook 2012: 2; Li 2002: 4-5). As such they provide valuable 
resources, even if partial and incomplete, for understanding the state of Confucian 
thought before it took a more mature shape in either the received texts of the Mencius 
or the Xunzi. Many scholars, particularly those from mainland China, believe that 
the Guodian Confucian texts belong to the lineage of Zisi F18 (the grandson of 
Confucius) and Mencius (Cook 2012: 108-21). A few dissenting opinions suggest 
instead that the texts have a close affinity with the school of Xunzi (Goldin 2005: 
36-37). The aim of this chapter, however, is not to adjudicate on the question of 
lineage or doctrinal typology, but to compare and analyze the Guodian Confucian 
texts and the Xunzi so as to better understand the development of early Confucianism. 
I shall firstly review the Guodian Confucian texts basically along two crossing axes: 
ethical cultivation and political governance. The chapter will then compare and con- 
trast the general positions of the Guodian Confucian texts and the Xunzi, and attempt 
to answer why Xunzi diverges from the position of the Guodian texts at certain 
points. With such a comparison and analysis, it is hoped that we can better 
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understand the philosophical frameworks of the Guodian Confucian texts and the 
Xunzi, and better appreciate their significance. 


2 Common Concerns of the Guodian Confucian Texts 


Since the chapter is concerned with the Guodian Confucian texts as a group, I tend 
to emphasize the common grounds of the texts at the expense of their differences.! 
This is not to dismiss divergences among the texts nor disregard the significance of 
such divergences. And even if I run the risk of over-generalization, I believe such a 
task of philosophical reconstruction is nonetheless rewarding, because it helps put 
the various texts in context, draws out their interconnections, and highlights their 
contributions to a common Confucian vision. This is a vision first initiated by 
Confucius {LF the Master (fuzi X T), which aims to re-establish the Confucian 
Way (Dao iid), the all-embracing normative human order that consisted on the one 
hand of the socio-political order of roles, ranks, and proper behaviour, and on the 
other hand of internal ethical cultivation of living individuals (Schwartz 1985: 
62-67). I believe an investigation of the ways the Guodian Confucian texts respond 
and contribute to such a common vision constitutes a worthwhile framework of 
understanding and evaluating these texts. It is also in relation to such a common 
Confucian vision that I compare the Guodian Confucian texts and the Xunzi in the 
latter part of the chapter, hoping to shed light on the development and transforma- 
tion of Confucianism as a common cause. 

Thus I propose that we assess the interconnections of the Guodian Confucian 
texts along two crossing axes of ethical cultivation and political governance. By 
ethical cultivation I mean the cultivation of various Confucian virtues such as 
humaneness and propriety that make one a better person ethically. Although ethical 
cultivation puts the individual person at its focus, the cultivation of virtue necessar- 
ily involves others, as it is through the interplay of different human relationships— 
such as the relationship between father and son—that the various virtues are 
primarily exemplified. Political governance, on the other hand, involves the public 
issues of running a country and also the relationship between the ruler and the peo- 
ple. The two axes cross because the relationship between the ruler and the people, 
and the matter of running a country both heavily involve ethical cultivation, and also 
because ethical cultivation requires its manifestation not only in families and 
between close friends, but also in society and other public domains. Yet the two axes 


! Some might doubt whether the “Confucian” texts truly represent Confucian positions. Such a 
possibility cannot be ruled out beforehand without a detailed examination of the texts. It is an 
interesting project in itself to investigate whether certain non-Confucian positions are presented 
under the guise of certain Confucian values and ideas. However, it is a project beyond the scope of 
this paper. Here I begin with the common assumption that this group of Guodian texts represents 
Confucian positions and investigate how such positions contribute to realizing the Confucian 
vision of restoring order to the world. Nonetheless I thank an anonymous reviewer for alerting me 
to this possibility. 
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are nonetheless distinct because their respective demands might diverge or even 
conflict and create dilemmas. By presenting ethical cultivation and political gover- 
nance as two crossing axes, the chapter certainly suggests that these two axes are 
closely related and even interdependent. However, the chapter is not committed to 
any further substantive position regarding the relation between ethical cultivation 
and political governance, such as whether, for Confucianism, politics is wholly 
dependent on ethics, or whether politics is an end in itself for Confucianism (El 
Amine 2015: 2-16). 

Now, what sort of common ideas might be discerned in the Guodian Confucian 
texts as a group, given the background axes of ethical cultivation and political gov- 
ernance? Cook has already identified four central notions that are shared among the 
Guodian Confucian texts: the close relation between Heaven (tian K) and human 
natural endowment; a concern with the paths to virtuous cultivation; an emphasis on 
education and moral suasion as well as the key role of cultural tradition; and an 
aspiration to the symphony of virtues in the example of musical harmony (Cook 
2012: 139-75). Cook has made a major contribution by pointing out the common 
concerns of the Confucian texts. Yet if we intend to more systematically assess the 
contributions of the Guodian Confucian texts to the cause of Confucianism, such 
common concerns need to be arranged and analysed within an overarching frame- 
work of the Confucian vision. I already mentioned that the vision of Confucius was 
to restore order to the world through an articulation of the normative cultural tradi- 
tion. The Confucian cause is thus political and ethical at the same time. Order of the 
world refers to harmony, peace and order, and flourishing at every level. Politics is 
necessary for such a task and ethical order alone is inadequate. Yet ethics is central 
to such a vision as well, as order of the world is primarily achieved not through 
force and coercion, but through ethical suasion and transformation. 


3 Governance Through Ethical Cultivation 


The Guodian Confucian texts in general closely follow such a common vision of 
Confucianism. For example, Zi yi ii # (Black Robes), Zhongxin zhi dao {Ma Z2% 
(The Way of Loyalty and Trustworthiness), Cheng zhi WX: (Bringing Things to 
Completion) and Zun deyi “428 (Honouring Virtue and Propriety) are mainly 
concerned with how a ruler should govern his people through ethical cultivation. 
Here, governance through ethical cultivation has three interrelated aspects: first, the 
ruler should devote himself to ethical cultivation. Second, the ruler should exem- 
plify his ethical conduct and treat his people ethically. Third, the people should also 
be educated and transformed ethically. 

Zi yi (ZY) suggests that those who possess the state, that is, the ruler, should 
make manifest his likes and dislikes to the people so that the people clearly know 
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how to behave and will not go astray (ZY 2).? If the ruler loves humaneness, then 
the people will go after humaneness without delay (ZY 10-11). Such is the case 
because the ruler functions as the heart-mind (xin /Ù) while the people function as 
the body (ti i); just as the body follows the preferences of the heart-mind, the 
people follow the likes and dislikes of the ruler (ZY 8). Yet the people can cleverly 
discern the true preferences of the ruler, such that they will not easily follow the 
words of the ruler but only the preferences shown in the deeds of the ruler (ZY 14). 
Thus, the ruler must be cautious over his words and his deeds. It is only through a 
match between words and deeds that the ruler can establish trustworthiness in the 
people (ZY 34-35). The people might be led to avoid committing wrongs through 
political orders and punishments, but it is only through the education of virtue and 
the cultivation of ritual (li ji) that they are motivated to behave well on their own 
initiative (ZY 23-24). Thus, if a country fails in its education and ethical cultivation, 
then neither punishments nor rewards will be sufficient to bring it into order (ZY 
27-28). Consequently, it is all the more important that the ruler be earnest in his 
own ethical cultivation and be the model for the people (ZY 44). 

Zhongxin zhi dao (ZXZD) emphasizes the importance of loyalty (zhong {\) and 
trustworthiness (xin 15). Again the message is about the close relation between ethi- 
cal cultivation and governance. The text points out that the ultimate expression of 
loyalty is not to deceive or ingratiate and the ultimate expression of trustworthiness 
is not to cheat the uninformed (ZXZD 1). Through the accumulation of loyalty and 
trustworthiness on the part of the ruler, the people will come to love and trust him 
(ZXZD 2). It is also suggested that loyalty and trustworthiness enable one to emu- 
late Heaven and Earth (di HE) because Heaven and Earth behave in a similar way: 
Earth provides nurture without being pleaded to, and one can rely on Heaven’s 
movements without any prior arrangement (ZXZD 4-5). It is as if there is robust 
loyalty and trust between Heaven, Earth and man so that each can be reckoned on 
performing its role without failure. Thus, when loyalty becomes the prevailing way, 
then the hundred artisans will not cut corners and everyone will have enough goods 
to sustain them; when trustworthiness becomes the prevailing way, then everything 
becomes accomplished and the hundred excellences (baishan Fi) are established 
(ZXZD 6-7). Finally, the text points out that loyalty is the substance of humaneness 
while trustworthiness is the expectation of propriety (ZXZD 8). 

Cheng zhi (CZ) is in many ways similar to Zi yi, both suggesting that the ruler 
acts as a model for the people and thus ethical cultivation of the ruler is paramount 
to governance. Yet, while ZY tends to stress the consistency of words and deeds, and 
the importance of making manifest to people the likes and dislikes of the ruler, CZ 
emphasizes that ethical cultivation is ultimately about one’s own self (ji ). Thus, 
CZ repeatedly admonishes the noble man (junzi 4 J-) that he must embody (shen 
4¥) ethical teachings. It might be suggested that acting out ethical teachings in deeds 
is precisely such an embodiment and, as such, this idea of CZ need not be different 


? For easy reference, I list only the text’s corresponding slip number which is based on Bowuguan 
1998. Most of the time I simply paraphrase the meaning of the text, for which purpose I frequently 
consult the translation of Cook 2012. 
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from the key message of ZY. Nonetheless, CZ chooses to highlight the internal 
aspect of such embodiment, suggesting that it is a matter of seeking within one’s 
own self (qiu zhu ji Kif) and this is the foundation (ben A) of everything else 
(CZ 10). CZ also suggests that such seeking within one’s own self requires not only 
persistence (heng TH) but also urgency (ji ) and only in this way can there be deep 
penetration (shen zhi Y8Z) and completion (cheng zhi BKZ) (CZ 29, 22-23, 1).3 
Presumably such seeking within one’s own self is precisely the shaping of one’s 
inborn nature in accordance with the way of the good (shan dao #314). CZ points 
out that the original nature (xing VE) of the sage and the average man is the same, 
but the sage practices good ceaselessly and, ultimately, his virtue become vast and 
great (hou da JEK) and seemingly incomparable to that of the ordinary man (CZ 
26-28). CZ also suggests that the noble man properly orders human relationships 
(ren lun A), such as realizing the propriety between ruler and minister, the affec- 
tion between father and son, and the distinction between husband and wife, so as to 
follow Heaven’s constancy (tian chang Kis) (CZ 31-32). Given that CZ also says 
that seeking within one’s own self is also the way to follow Heaven’s constancy (CZ 
38), it is possible to infer that seeking within one’s own self has to be exemplified in 
proper human relationships and the two are mutually constitutive. In this way, CZ 
makes an important move to connect human relationships with one’s nature, sug- 
gesting that it is through proper human relationships and the corresponding virtue 
that a person develops his nature and brings it to completion. CZ thus brings out the 
close connection between internal cultivation and social relationships, between ethi- 
cal cultivation and political governance, and also between human affairs and 
Heaven. 

Zun deyi (ZDY) elaborates on the importance of virtue for the way of man (ren- 
dao i). ZDY points out that one important aspect of being the ruler is to honour 
virtue and propriety (zun de yi T487), and to have a clear understanding of the 
relationships of the people (ming hu minlun "HHF Eft) (ZDY 1). By relationships 
of the people ZDY likely means the proper order of the people. As such, minlun K 
{fit might also be seen as the manifestation of rendao. ZDY suggests that governance 
should abide by the way of man, just as an excellent charioteer drives horses in 
accordance with the way of horses (ZDY 5-7). ZDY believes that only virtue (de 
#8) can lead the people in the right direction, implying that virtue precisely embod- 
ies the way of man. And among the virtues, the most important and also the most 
effective are ritual (li li) and music (yue “£) (ZDY 28-29). Without education, the 
people might be prosperous, but they will not be harmonious, secure, or happy 
(ZDY 27). Without education, the people might be numerous, but they will not be 
well-ordered, compliant, or at peace (ZDY 12). The education of ritual and music 
will make the people well-ordered and compliant with virtue (ZDY 13). And when 
the priority of government is the education of virtue, then the people will become 
truly good (ZDY 16). This is particularly the case because the people cannot be 
coerced but can be led (ZDY 22). Thus, even though reward and punishment might 


3There have been heated debates over the ordering of the slips. For a summary of these debates, 
see Cook 2012: 590-98. 
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be useful for certain purposes, they will not succeed in the end if not employed in 
accordance with the proper way of the people (ZDY 2-3). Regarding the matter of 
leading the people, the people are such that they follow not the orders of the ruler, 
but his deeds. And the ruler’s influence on the people is so pervasive that no matter 
what is liked by the ruler, it will be followed by the people with even greater fervour. 
Given this nature of the people, it becomes possible to transform them through vir- 
tue. For the ruler can then lead the people to like and practise something that ini- 
tially brings about minor harm but will ultimately realize major advantages (ZDY 
36-38). Yet the ruler must then know the way and know how to conduct his deeds. 
For this he must begin with knowing himself and knowing ritual and music (ZDY 
8-11). 

Liu de 7\%& (The Six Virtues) elaborates on the way of man (rendao) and its 
major content, the six positions (liu wei 7\{\7) and the corresponding six virtues 
(LD 6-10). The six positions are ruler and minister, father and son, and husband and 
wife (LD 8). The six virtues are sagacity (sheng #2) and wisdom (zhi “'), humane- 
ness and propriety, and loyalty and trustworthiness (LD 1). LD points out that pro- 
priety is the virtue of the ruler, for the ruler is responsible for directing others in an 
appropriate way (LD 14-15). Loyalty is the virtue of the minister, for the minister 
should serve the ruler with the utmost effort so as to accomplish goodness for the 
people, not shying away even when faced with toilsome tasks or life-threatening 
situations (LD 15-17). Wisdom is the virtue of the husband, for the husband is 
responsible for leading the family and should be wise in judging what actions are 
correct and what actions are incorrect (LD 18-19). Trustworthiness, or fidelity in 
this case, is the virtue of the wife, for the wife should abide by the marriage vows 
without wavering for the rest of her life (LD 19-20). Sagacity is the virtue of the 
father, for the father not only sires and rears his children, he also teaches and 
instructs them (LD 20-21). Humaneness is the virtue of the son, for the son is one 
who is harmonious and earnest in cultivating his talents (LD 21, 23).4 LD also points 
out that the six positions and the six virtues can all be found in the six Classics— 
Odes (Shi i), Documents (Shu #;), Ritual (Li i), Music (Yue %%), Changes (Yi 
4), and Spring and Autumn Annals (Chungiu #*fk)—presumably suggesting that 
the six Classics are precisely concerned with the maintenance of the six positions 
and the cultivation of the six virtues (LD 24-25). LD does mention that the former 
kings took filial piety (xiao #) and brotherly love (ti (5) as the basis of the educa- 
tion of people (LD 40). This is the case because the cultivation of virtue begins 
firstly within the family and only when the affection between father and son is 
properly maintained can there be propriety between ruler and minister (LD 39). 
Also, the relationship between the six virtues is such that when the father is saga- 
cious, then the son will be humane; when the husband is wise, then the wife will be 
trustworthy; when the ruler is proper, then the minister will be loyal. Thus, it is said 


“Here I follow the interpretation and translation of Cook. The text itself is difficult to apprehend 
and gives rise to different interpretations, as there are some missing characters in the strip (Cook 
2012: 782-83). 
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that the sagely gives rise to the humane, the wise leads the trustworthy, and the 
proper directs the loyal (LD 34-35). 

LD also suggests that humaneness is a matter of the internal (nei N), and propri- 
ety is a matter of the external (wai 7+). Ritual and music are common to both (gong 
JẸ) the internal and the external, and presumably they can bring the two together. 
The positions of father, son and husband belong to the internal, while the positions 
of ruler, minister and wife belong to the external (LD 26-27). Such a division 
between the internal and external can be seen as further elaboration of the idea that 
the family is the basis of the cultivation of virtue. As such, it may be inferred that 
the accomplishment of the three internal positions and the corresponding virtues act 
as the basis for the proper establishment of the three external positions and the cor- 
responding virtues. Thus humaneness, as the representative virtue of the internal, 
can also be understood to be the basis for propriety, which is the representative 
virtue of the external. LD does points out that the way of the six virtues is such that 
on a small scale (xiaozhe /|\#) they can be used to cultivate the self, while on a 
large scale (dazhe 7) they can be used to order the people (LD 47). Given that 
the family is the beginning and the basis of the cultivation of virtue, the issue of 
large or small scales can be seen as not only pertaining to the scope of the applica- 
tion of the six virtues, but also concerning the extension of virtue. Cultivation of the 
self is said to be small scale because virtue is primarily limited to the person him- 
self, while on a large scale virtue is extended to all the people. Understood in this 
way, the small is actually the basis of the large, and thus the cultivation of the self is 
the basis of the ordering of people. Evidence for such an understanding is that LD 
says that all six virtues are necessary for governing the people. LD points out that 
only persons of sagacity and wisdom can establish ritual and music, institute pun- 
ishments and laws, so as to teach the people and give them a sense of direction (LD 
2-3). And only persons of humaneness and propriety can bring father and son close 
together, harmonize the great ministers, and mollify the conflicts of neighbours 
(other vassal states) (LD 3—4). And only persons of loyalty and trustworthiness can 
assemble the people, cultivate the land so that people’s needs in both matters of life 
and death are satisfied (LD 4-5). Such descriptions of the six virtues might appear 
puzzling because presumably the six virtues are matched with the six positions, yet 
the descriptions all suggest how the people are governed. But the puzzle can be 
solved with the extension of virtue. It is true that the six virtues are best exemplified 
in the corresponding six positions, yet it means only that the six virtues are most 
effectively nurtured in the corresponding six positions, not that they cannot be 
applied to other positions, nor that they cannot be extended to other people or situ- 
ations. On the one hand, LD suggests that the way of man is constituted in the six 
positions and the corresponding six virtues. On the other hand, LD points out that 
the family represents the beginning and the basis of the cultivation of virtue, that the 
internal is the basis of the external, and that the cultivation of the self is the basis for 
the ordering of the people. Together, these two sets of ideas in LD confirm the domi- 
nant position of the Guodian Confucian texts: that ethical cultivation is the basis of 
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political governance, and, particularly, the cultivation of the self is the basis of the 
ordering of the people.° 


4 Issues of Ethical Cultivation 


The five Guodian texts as discussed above are concerned either directly with politi- 
cal governance, or the interrelation of ethical cultivation and political governance. 
In contrast, the other two major texts, Wuxing 7.47 (The Five Conducts) and Xing 
zi ming chu VE Ñ fò H (Human Nature Comes via Mandate) are primarily concerned 
with ethical cultivation. Wuxing (WX), as its title suggests, talks about the five con- 
ducts or the five virtues of humaneness, propriety, ritual, wisdom and sagacity. The 
text elaborates on two major distinctions among the five conducts. First, WX sug- 
gests that for at least four of the five conducts there is a distinction between mere 
conduct (xing ÍT) and virtuous conduct (de zhi xing f&:Z41). The virtue of sagacity 
is likely to be special in that there is probably no way for it to take shape only exter- 
nally.° The distinction depends on whether the conduct in question takes shape from 
within (xing yu nei JŻJS N) or not (WX 1-3). The distinction is meant to highlight 
the difference between virtuous conduct that is done out of the person’s own initia- 
tive and with the right motivation, and mere conduct that has only the behavioural 
resemblance but need not have the corresponding internal motivation. There is also 
a second distinction between virtuosity (de fË) and goodness (shan 7%). WX sug- 
gests that harmony among the five virtuous conducts brings about virtuosity while 
harmony among the four mere conducts brings about goodness. WX also says that 
goodness is the way of man while virtuosity is the way of Heaven (tian dao Kilt) 
(WX 4-5). 

Now of course the two distinctions are closely related, for virtue/virtuosity (de) 
is central in both. So the idea of de is the key to understanding the text. WX repeat- 
edly points out that delight (Je #&) is essential for de. For example, the text suggests 
that if one hears of the Way (dao i) and delights in it, then one can be said to be 
having a fondness for virtue (WX 50). On the other hand, if one has no delight in 
certain behaviour, then one is correspondingly without virtuosity (WX 6, 8, 21). 
WX also suggests that virtuosity cannot be brought to completion without being 


‘Cook points out that for some scholars LD represents a uniquely provocative example of the 
Confucian prioritization of familial values over political values (Cook 2012: 751). Cook himself 
thinks that the text might be unique in its frankness, but the precedence of familial values over 
political values is arguably the mainstream Confucian position (Cook 2012: 759). This is indeed 
the case. A similar position can already be found in the Analects, where Youzi 4i f, a disciple of 
Confucius, pronounces that filial piety and brotherly love are the basis of being a proper human 
being and will make sure a person behaves well in the political realm (Analects 1.2) (Lau 1992). 
Since filial piety and brotherly love are the basis of political values, it can be inferred that when the 
two do conflict, familial values will take precedence over politics (Lau 1992). 


°There is some debate over whether the same distinction applies as well to the virtue of sagacity 
(Cook 2012: 486; Csikszentmihalyi 2004: 279). 
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aspired to (zhi its), while goodness cannot be approached without enactment (wei 
#4) (WX 7-8). Such a contrast between goodness and virtuosity strongly suggests 
that while goodness is primarily concerned with actions and behaviour, internal 
psychological states such as intention and aspiration play a special role in virtuosity. 
It is probably in line with such a concern with internal psychological states that WX 
makes a claim of the dominating role of the heart/mind. WX points out that the six 
organs—ears, eyes, nose, mouth, hands and feet—are the servants of the heart/ 
mind, and whatever decisions are made by the heart/mind will be followed accord- 
ingly without disobedience by the six organs (WX 45—46). It is possible to infer 
from such claims of the text that virtuosity is rooted in certain states of the heart/ 
mind. Aspiration, delight, as well as security (an %) are states of the heart/mind 
when one reaches virtuosity. But why does a person have such states of the heart/ 
mind when in possession of virtuosity? Now WX also suggests that a noble man is 
a person in whom all five virtuous conducts take shape internally and who can act 
on them in a timely manner. And a gentleman of purpose (zhishi 7 -I:) is someone 
who aspires to the way of the noble man (WX 6-7). WX also says that singularity 
(yi —~) is the essence of a noble man, and a noble man is cautious in his solitude 
(shen qi du F3) (WX 16). WX likewise suggests that sagacity is to hear of the 
way of the noble man and understand it. And a sage is someone who understands the 
way of Heaven. When someone practises the Way in a timely manner, then there is 
virtuosity (WX 26-27). Thus aspiration, delight and security are aspects of virtuos- 
ity in relation to the way of the noble man. When the way of the noble man is fully 
understood, a person then also wholeheartedly aspires to, delights in and feels 
secure in it. His conduct takes shape within and there is virtuosity. It is also such a 
person who can maintain singularity of purpose no matter whether he is alone or in 
the presence of others, meaning that his purpose remains constant and unified no 
matter what. Since the heart/mind of the person is firmly anchored in the way of the 
noble man, his body and all his organs will thus follow the way of the noble man 
without failure. 

WX seems to believe that knowing the way of Heaven is essential to, or is the 
same as, fully understanding the way of the noble man. Although there is no further 
explanation of this idea in the Guodian text, we might suppose that it is because a 
secure foundation is found for the way of the noble man. Heaven thus both explains 
and justifies the way of the noble man. WX says that a noble man gathers great 
achievements (ji da cheng KIX), and it is through advancement (jin iE) that one 
becomes a noble man (WX 42). WX lists the various ways to advance, including 
knowing something through the eyes, through analogy, or through examples. Then 
there is the Heavenly knowing through intuition or divination (ji #) (WX 47-48).° 
Again, the meaning of the sentence is unclear and there is no further explanation. 
Presumably WX thinks that Heaven plays a special role in one’s advancement to the 


TInstead of “solitude” du žy might also be read as “single-mindedness”, with shen qi du WIC 
meaning “cautious over single-mindedness”, or “cherishing single-mindedness” (Chan and Lee 
2015). 


8There are various interpretations of the meaning of the character ji # (Cook 2012: 518). 
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noble man. Maybe through a special connection with Heaven a person can then gain 
insight into the way of the noble man, which then helps him become a noble man 
and achieve virtuosity. Presumably it is out of such understanding that WX says that 
sagacity, through knowing the way of Heaven, is the basis of the other virtues and 
also the resulting virtuosity (WX 28). In contrast, humaneness plays a central role 
in goodness, where there is understanding, security, practice and respect in behav- 
ioural terms but is seemingly without an ultimate foundation (WX 30-31). Through 
such an articulation of the five conducts and virtuosity, WX complements the politi- 
cal texts, particularly Cheng zhi and Zun deyi. All five political texts that I have 
discussed above suggest that ethical cultivation of the ruler is the basis of govern- 
ment. Cheng zhi mentions that the ruler must embody ethical teachings through 
seeking within one’s own self. Zun deyi suggests that it is through virtue/virtuosity 
that the ruler leads the people in the right direction. WX explains in further detail 
how to embody ethical teachings and to achieve virtuosity: that is, a person achieves 
sagacity through understanding the way of Heaven. Sagacity enables a person to 
fully understand the way of the noble man and to harmonize all five virtuous con- 
ducts. In such a state of virtuosity, a person delights in, and feels secure in, the way 
of the noble man. The noble man can thus maintain a singularity of purpose and is 
similarly cautious in his solitude. It is also through virtuosity that a person influ- 
ences others deeply and can thus lead people in the right direction. 

Xing zi ming chu (XZMC) tackles another aspect of ethical cultivation, which is 
the relation between human nature and education. XZMC points out that although 
all people possess human nature (xing PE), their heart/mind has no fixed intentions 
(zhi ics). It is when people come into contact with external things that intentions first 
arise. Intentions issue into action in accordance with gratification (yue ti). Yet it is 
practice (xi #4) that fixes the heart/mind’s intentions. Human nature comes from 
Heaven’s mandate (ming fit), and emotions (qing Ù) such as joy, anger, grief and 
sorrow come from human nature. The Way (dao ii), on the other hand, begins with 
emotions. Although the Way in its beginning is close to emotions, in its finality it is 
instead close to propriety (yi 7%) (XZMC 1-3). The text also proclaims that all 
people within the four seas have the same human nature, but they employ their 
heart/minds in different ways and that is the result of the different education (jiao 
#0) that they receive (XZMC 9). The text suggests human nature might be affected 
in different ways. Among them, practice nurtures (yang 7) our nature and the Way 
develops (zhang £2) it (XZMC 11-12). The text also says that the pathway of the 
heart/mind (xin shu Ùi) is primary for the Way. And among the four pathways of 
the Way, only the way of man is capable of being guided.” The Odes, Documents, 
Ritual and Music all arise from mankind. The sage observed and compared all the 
relevant expressions of man, then arranged and assembled them in a proper order 
and recorded them in the four classics. The four classics thus became the basis of 
education and only such an education gives rise to virtue (de f#) within (XZMC 
14-18). The rest of the text then discusses music as the most effective way of culti- 
vating the heart/mind. In particular, it highlights that the heart/mind must be sought 


° There is speculation on what the other three pathways are (Cook 2012: 710-11). 
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in an authentic way (XZMC 37). And music, with its genuine sounds coming from 
emotion, can penetrate and transform the heart/mind deeply and quickly (KZMC 
23, 36). 

In my opinion, through such discussions XZMC attempts to answer two funda- 
mental questions regarding ethical cultivation: First, what is the origin and purpose 
of ethical cultivation? Second, why is ethical cultivation motivating and effective? 
Regarding the first question, XZMC suggests that the origin of the Way is emotion 
and human nature. Yet the Way is not just the satisfaction of emotions, for the Way 
also aims at propriety and, by inference, other ethical values. It is reasonable to say 
that the Way constitutes the overarching framework of ethical cultivation and in turn 
is also constituted by ethical cultivation, for it is through ethical cultivation that the 
Way is realized. In this sense, practice and education, as components of ethical cul- 
tivation, are also aspects of the Way. Given that the pathway of the heart/mind is 
primary for the Way, then practice and education are likely concerned with the path- 
way of the heart/mind. That is, practice and education are meant to regulate the 
heart/mind and its intentions. Indeed, the text suggests that practice fixes intentions. 
Since the text also suggests that practice nurtures human nature, it is possible to 
infer that fixing intentions has a close relationship with the nurturing of human 
nature. XZMC likely assumes that intentions control human actions, for the text 
says that intentions wait for (dai }#) gratification to take action (xing íT). Given 
such an assumption, it is possible to infer that fixing intentions is meant to ensure a 
certain kind or pattern of actions so that our nature and emotions can be properly 
satisfied and nurtured. Practice and education, for their part, are meant to bring 
about the right kind of intentions and actions. The Way, and in particular the way of 
man, then represents the proper pattern of human emotions, intentions and actions. 
It is possibly based on such an understanding that the text says that the Way devel- 
ops human nature. For presumably only through such a proper pattern can human 
emotions, intentions and actions be matched with each other harmoniously and a 
good life for man achieved. Thus, although the origin of ethical cultivation is human 
nature and emotions, the purpose of ethical cultivation is to realize ethical values 
and virtuosity, since it is believed that human nature can only be nurtured and devel- 
oped through the Way. 

Regarding the second question, the text’s answer is closely related to its answer 
to the first. We have already seen above that XZMC believes that the Way originates 
from emotions and human nature, and at least one of its purposes is to develop 
human nature. XZMC seems to assume that there is no fundamental divergence 
between human nature and ethics. The text does not describe any direct conflict 
between human nature and virtue, even though it is said that emotions might lead to 
indulgence in improper music (XZMC 27). On the contrary, the text does explicitly 
say that human nature gives rise to humaneness which in turn serves as the orienta- 
tion (fang J7) of human nature, and that trustworthiness is the orientation of emo- 
tions (XZMC 39-40). Given that human nature has a natural inclination to realize 
and develop itself, the fact that the Way and its embodiment in ethical cultivation 
can nurture and develop human nature helps to explain why ethical cultivation is 
intrinsically attractive and motivating: the motivation to engage in ethical cultivation 
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comes precisely from the natural motivation of man to satisfy and develop his 
nature. The suggestion of the text that humaneness comes from human nature and 
that humaneness and trustworthiness serve as the orientation of human nature and 
emotions, respectively, further clarifies the close relation between virtue and human 
nature: virtue is not an external constraint on human nature but the natural out- 
growth of it, which helps to nurture and develop human nature.'° XZMC describes 
in details how proper music cultivates our natural emotions. Such a detailed articu- 
lation of musical cultivation illustrates how ethical cultivation in general should 
proceed. The text is of the opinion that ethical cultivation should remain true to our 
human nature and emotions, meaning that ethical cultivation must not be hypocriti- 
cal and fabricated, but must resonate with the genuine expressions of our nature. It 
is believed that only in this way can ethical cultivation be effective and successful. 


5 Texts on Related Concerns 


The three remaining Confucian texts—Lu Mu Gong wen Zisi EAE] TIE (Lord 
Mu of Lu Asked Zisi), Qiong da yi shi $3342 LAF (Poverty or Success Is a Matter of 
Timing), and Tang Yu zhi dao J; J2% (The Way of Tang and Yu), all deal in one 
way or another with political governance and its interaction with ethical cultivation. 
Lu Mu Gong wen Zisi (LMGWZ) is comprised of only eight short strips and is the 
shortest text of the Guodian corpus (Cook 2012: 419). The text is concerned with 
the question of what kind of person a loyal minister is and records conversations of 
Lord Mu of Lu with Zisi and another minister, CHENGSUN Yi. When asked by Lord 
Mu what kind of a person a loyal minister is, Zisi replied that a loyal minister con- 
stantly talks about his ruler’s flaws (LMGWZ 1-2). Lord Mu was displeased but 
CHENGSUN Yi praised Zisi and explained that someone who constantly talks about 
his ruler’s flaws will distance himself from salary and rank, and such a person can 
do so only out of considerations of propriety (LMGWZ 7).!! Through such conver- 
sations, the text obviously thinks that a loyal minister should serve his ruler with 
propriety. Pleasing the ruler so as to get a better salary and higher rank should not 
be his concern. And one major exemplification of his loyalty to his ruler is to con- 
stantly point out the ruler’s flaws, supposedly helping the ruler to rectify his flaws 
and become a better ruler. 

Qiong da yi shi (QDYS) investigates the roles played by human effort and uncon- 
trollable factors. The text suggests Heaven and man play different roles and it is 


10 Here my reading of the text is a bit different from that of Goldin (2005: 38-39). Goldin tends to 
use a narrow conception of morality, limiting it to propriety (yi #8), while I tend to employ a 
broader conception of morality, including within it humanness (ren {~). Thus although I agree with 
Goldin that according to the text our inborn nature is not yet moral, I do not think that morality or 
ethics is consequently wholly external to our nature. 

1! There is a lacuna before the character yi #8 (propriety) on strip 7. Scholars have speculated on 
the possible missing characters (Cook 2012: 426). Here for the sake of simplicity I mention only 


propriety. 
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important to be perceptive of the distinction between Heaven and man (tian ren zhi 
fen RNZ T), for only then does one know how to act (QDYS 1). The text then 
points out that even if a person is worthy (xian ') enough, he will not be able to 
accomplish much if the time is not right (shi TH). Yet if the right time comes, then 
there will be no difficulties for him in becoming successful (QDYS 2). The text then 
gives a series of examples of past sages and worthy people. In all these examples, 
there is a sharp difference between the person’s life experiences before and after, 
either rising from obscurity to a significant position, or declining from numerous 
accomplishments to execution. The text points out that the different experiences 
result not from the person’s qualities, but are a matter of circumstance. Circumstantial 
happenings come from Heaven, the text says, implying that they are beyond human 
control (QDYS 11). Since human effort cannot guarantee the results of one’s actions, 
the text advises that a person move not for success or fame. Doing so, he will then 
not be distressed if in poverty, nor be embittered if not appreciated by others (QDYS 
11-12). The text points out that since doing good or bad is up to the person himself, 
a person should be constant regarding his virtue and conduct, notwithstanding pov- 
erty or success (QDYS 14). The text concludes that since poverty or success is a 
matter of timing, the noble man is earnest about returning to himself (fan ji X =), 
implying that returning to one’s own self is the way to maintain constancy in virtue 
and conduct (QDYS 15). 

Tang Yu zhi dao (TYZD) talks about the way of ruling of the sage kings Yao 3& 
and Shun #. The text points out that the way of Tang J¢¥ and Yu /8< (the names of 
the states of Yao and Shun respectively) was such that they abdicated in favour of 
worthies rather than passing the throne to their own sons. And they brought benefits 
to the whole world rather than to themselves. Abdication in favour of a worthy suc- 
cessor, rather than strict hereditary succession, is the pinnacle of sagacity, and 
bringing benefits to the whole world without benefiting oneself is the height of 
humaneness. The text also suggests that the completion of sagacity requires the 
ruler to rectify himself before he rectifies the world (TYZD 1-3). The text then 
points out that the practice of Yao and Shun was to love their parents and to honour 
the worthy. Loving parents is filial piety, and the wider application of filial piety is 
to love all the people of the world. Honouring the worthy so that there is abdication, 
and the effect of abdication ensures that there is no hidden virtue in the age. Filial 
piety is the acme of humaneness, and abdication is the height of propriety. It is 
important to maintain both humaneness and propriety, so that one has to love one’s 
parents as well as honour the worthy, not abandon one for the other (TYZD 6-9). 
The text thus makes a forceful connection between ethical cultivation and political 
governance by stringing together three pairs of conduct into two groups and ulti- 
mately into a coherent framework. The three pairs of conduct are: abdication and 
benefiting the whole world; loving parents and honouring the worthy; humaneness 
and propriety. First there is the virtue of humaneness, which is first exemplified and 
cultivated in loving one’s parents through filial piety, and then extended to loving 
the whole world. Second there is the virtue of propriety, which is exemplified in 
honouring the worthy and abdication, with the latter having the impact of promoting 
virtue among the people. The text highlights that both groups of conduct were 
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equally important for the rule of Yao and Shun and neither can be forsaken for the 
other. In the concluding part of the text, the importance of ethical cultivation is 
again highlighted. On the one hand, it is said that having the throne and possession 
of the world did not augment (yi “&=) Yao and Shun, and losing the world through 
abdication did not diminish (sun 4) them (TYZD 19). This can only be because 
they did not value external possessions like the throne but valued only their own 
virtue. On the other hand, it is further explained that abdication refers to upholding 
virtue and investing in worthies. Uphold virtue and the world becomes enlightened; 
invest in worthies and the people are transformed. And the text stresses that there is 
no way to transform the people without abdication (TYZD 20-21). 


6 Guodian Confucian Texts and Remaining Questions 


In the previous sections I have analyzed all the Confucian texts in the Guodian cor- 
pus, except the Yucong is (Thicket of Sayings). The Yucong texts on the whole, 
consisting of fragmented aphorisms, present few arguments on the theme of ethical 
cultivation and governance. Since this chapter is concerned with the Guodian 
Confucian texts as a group on that theme, I have excluded the Yucong texts from my 
analysis. As seen from the previous analyses, the Guodian Confucian texts present 
a rudimentary framework of governance through ethical cultivation, which starts 
from self-cultivation, progresses through harmonizing the family, and culminates in 
transforming the whole world. This framework became a dominant idea of 
Confucianism in later ages and is best represented by the eight stages of cultivation 
in the “Great Learning” (Daxue KE) chapter of the Liji itil (Book of Ritual). 
Although the framework itself might still be rudimentary, the Guodian Confucian 
texts as a whole offer comprehensive and highly coherent ideas on governance 
through ethical cultivation. However, when compared with later Confucian texts 
such as the Mengzi and the Xunzi, are there any distinctive features of the Guodian 
Confucian texts as a whole? Now of course the Guodian Confucian texts differ sty- 
listically from the Mengzi’s lengthy dialogues and the Xunzi’s argumentation essays, 
and such literary features impact on the scale and style of arguments.'? However an 
investigation of such stylistic features is beyond the scope of this chapter. Besides 
stylistic features and their implications, I can identify three features of the Guodian 


12 Now such a claim that abdication is necessary for the transformation of the people is certainly 
distinctive among the Guodian Confucian texts and seems to contradict the position of other texts, 
which only suggest ethical cultivation is necessary for the people’s transformation. I think we need 
to read such a seemingly radical claim in context. TYZD argues that abdication exemplifies 
upholding virtues and investing in worthies, and it is based on such a conclusion that the text fur- 
ther claims that abdication is necessary for the people’s transformation. Thus it is actually uphold- 
ing virtues and investing in worthies, ethical cultivation in other words, that brings about the 
transformation of the people. Seen in this light, the position of TYZD is no different from that of 
the other Guodian Confucian texts. 


13I thank an anonymous reviewer for pointing this out to me. 
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Confucian texts. First, there is no clear engagement with other schools of thought. 
It might be that other schools of thought were not yet influential at the time of the 
Guodian Confucian texts, or the authors of the texts did not think it important to 
debate with other schools. Although influences of other schools might be found, 
such as the notion of benefit (li J) as a possible influence of Mohism, and ordained 
nature (xingming VE fi) as a possible influence of Zhuangzi (both notions appear in 
TYZD), there is no explicit reference to either Mozi or Zhuangzi or other non- 
Confucian thinkers in the texts. Second, the Guodian Confucian texts do not offer 
any explanation of the causes of disorder. The texts seem to have an overwhelming 
confidence in the Confucian framework of governance through ethical cultivation 
and seem to assume that, once such a framework is implemented, order will be 
established or restored in the world. Although XZMC briefly mentions the improper 
music of states like Zheng *) and Wei (#3, and CZ refers to the petty man (xiaoren 
’\\ A) wreaking havoc upon Heaven’s constancy, there is no systematic explanation 
of the causes of disorder and badness. One might be tempted to ask, if all is well, 
why is there disorder in the first place and the need to restore order? Third, there is 
no systematic discussion of the foundation and justification of rulership. The texts 
seem to assume that the ruler has authority and immense influence upon the people. 
The texts are concerned with whether the ruler himself is ethically cultivated or not, 
and how he might transform the people. There is no systematic reflection upon 
questions such as why a ruler is necessary for the world, what the ultimate basis of 
the ruler’s authority is, and why the people are moved to obey the ruler. I suggest it 
is precisely against questions like these that Xunzi offers his version of Confucianism 
which, although sharing a lot of common ground with the Guodian Confucian texts, 
also has distinctive differences. 


7 Xunzi’s Defence of Confucianism 


Although Goldin’s suggestion that Xunzi belongs to the same lineage as the Guodian 
Confucian texts might be challenged, his assumption that Xunzi had knowledge of 
the Guodian texts is otherwise very probable (Goldin 2005: 57). It is likely that 
Xunzi was familiar with materials of the Guodian Confucian texts, as there are 
many similar ideas in the text of the Xunzi. Since these similarities are too many to 
list, I give only a few significant passages as examples. When asked how to run the 
state, Xunzi replies that there is only the need to cultivate one’s person (xiushen 16 
4¥). Then he uses several examples to illustrate the responsive relationship between 
the ruler and the people, such as that the ruler is a basin and the people are the water, 
and if the basin is round, then the water will be round (K12.4/H12.142-148)."4 
Xunzi clearly accepts the idea that the ruler must earnestly engage in ethical cultiva- 
tion and act as the moral exemplar for the people. Xunzi also says that Heaven and 


‘The number K12.4 refers to Knoblock’s section number (Knoblock 1988-1994). I also list the 
chapter number and line numbers of the corresponding passage of Hutton (2014). 
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Earth are the beginning of life while ritual and propriety (li yi 3%) are the begin- 
ning of order. The noble man is the beginning of ritual and propriety and is mother 
and father to the people (min zhi fu mu XZ 42 EE). The noble man also establishes 
the proper relationships between ruler and minister, father and son, elder and 
younger brothers, and husband and wife. Such proper relationships are called the 
great root (da ben KA) and they share the same pattern with Heaven and Earth (yu 
tiandi tong li 4 XK HalrJ IE) (K9.15/H9.290-306). Xunzi’s idea that Heaven gives 
rise to life but it is through ritual and propriety that the noble man gives rise to order 
(zhi 14) shares an affinity with the idea in XZMC that the Way begins with emotions 
that come from Heaven, but is completed only with propriety. The same term, min 
zhi fu mu, is also employed in LD, in the discussions of the six positions. Although 
the relationship of elder and younger brother is not directly mentioned in LD, the 
text does mention brotherly love (di 35 as ¢%). The idea that the Confucian order 
shares the same pattern with Heaven is manifest in the Guodian Confucian texts, 
though we shall see below that Xunzi has distinctive interpretations of this idea that 
distance him from the Guodian texts. 

Xunzi also talks about the grand manifestation (da xing JI) of the ultimate 
Way (zhi dao #23144) and suggests one exemplification of it is such that the ruler sits 
by himself and yet the whole world follows him as if they were a single body, just 
like the four limbs follow the heart/mind. The idea that the people are the body 
while the ruler is the heart/mind occurs in ZY as well, where the importance of 
being manifest to the people is under discussion. Similarly, in a reply to King Zhao 
of Qin ZIA E, Xunzi points out that when a Confucian follower becomes the peo- 
ple’s superior, he will manifest loyalty and trustworthiness, love and beneficence (ai 
li Æ Ñl) to his subordinates (K8.2/H8.72-79). The importance of loyalty and trust- 
worthiness on the part of the ruler is stressed in ZXZD, while loving and benefitting 
the people is also emphasized in TYZD. As the last example, I might mention 
Xunzi’s distinction of the internal and external, where the relationship of father and 
son belongs to the internal while the relationship between ruler and minister belongs 
to the external (K23.5a/H23.265-—267). A similar idea is also central in LD. 

Xunzi clearly espouses the Confucian framework of governance through ethical 
cultivation. Yet when compared with the Guodian Confucian texts, Xunzi offers 
some additional explanations for the framework and at other times gives alternative 
interpretations of the framework. In response to the brutal power politics of the late 
Warring States China and criticisms from all sides by the enemies of Confucianism, 
Xunzi possibly thinks it necessary to better explicate and justify the Confucian 
framework (Schwartz 1985: 257, 290).'° 

Xunzi explains the necessity of governance. He suggests that it is necessary for 
man to live in a community (qun $F), and it is also because man lives in a commu- 
nity and cooperates that we excel over other animals. Yet community living requires 


!5 Since this chapter compares the Guodian Confucian texts and the Xunzi in relation to the 
Confucian vision of restoring the normative human order, naturally I tend to emphasize their com- 
monalities rather than their divergences. This is not to suggest that there are not grave differences 
between the two, nor that such differences are unimportant. 
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proper distinctions (fen 7), otherwise there are conflicts and disorder. The ruler is 
the pivot of managing distinctions and is good at running the human community 
(K9.16a/H9.316-348; K10.4/H10.105-111). Through such arguments, Xunzi 
makes three important points: firstly, by and large man must live in a community. 
There might be a few hermits, but hermits are also dependent, however remotely, on 
the human community culturally, technologically and environmentally. Secondly, 
community living requires regulation and norms. Even decisive physical force can- 
not replace such norms, for otherwise there will still be conflicts and disorder. 
Thirdly, regulation and norms are dependent on an authoritative source to be effec- 
tive. Thus, a ruler is also necessary for community living. In this way, Xunzi makes 
a powerful case for the Confucian vision, which combines authority with ethical 
norms: community living requires authority, but authority cannot be based on physi- 
cal force only and must be based on ethical norms as well. Xunzi firmly believes 
that ritual and propriety and other Confucian virtues are precisely the embodiment 
of the proper norms of the human community. That is why he claims that the 
Confucian order shares the same pattern with Heaven and Earth. In an important 
way, Xunzi’s explanations also complement the response of Confucius to the her- 
mits. Through the mouth of Zilu T- Confucius once replied to the criticism of an 
old hermit, saying that the relation between old and young, and the propriety 
between ruler and minister cannot just be abolished, and it is impermissible to bring 
chaos to the great relation (da lun KÍ) in order to keep oneself clean (Analects 
18.7). 

Furthermore, Xunzi explains the source of disorder. Xunzi suggests that there 
will be conflicts and disorder if community living is without distinctions. But why 
should this be the case? Xunzi explains the origin of ritual and points out that man 
is born with desires, and necessarily seeks to satisfy his desires, yet without proper 
measures and standards to guide his search, inevitably there will be conflict and 
disorder. Ritual is just the measure to guide the proper satisfaction of desires 
(K19.1a/H19.1—11). Xunzi gives more detailed arguments of this point in chapter 
23 of his book and suggests that human nature is bad (xing e VE) while goodness 
comes from artifice (wei 4). By human nature, Xunzi refers to all natural disposi- 
tions and inclinations, particularly natural emotions and desires. Xunzi does not 
think that reflective activities of the heart/mind are a part of human nature, because 
such activities are conscious and deliberate and are the expression of human effort 
rather than blind activities of our biological nature. Through such a division between 
nature and artifice, Xunzi explains why nature alone will necessarily lead to conflict 
and disorder, because natural emotions and desires themselves are blind and cha- 
otic. Reflection, deliberation and choices are only possible with the heart/mind. 
Through accumulation of reflection and practise (xi #) of actions, the sage found 
the proper norms and established ritual and propriety. Ritual and propriety are not 
only necessary for social order but also necessary for individual good life. This is 
because everyone needs an ethical framework to order their own chaotic emotions 
and desires. In this way Xunzi explains both the human propensity to conflict and 
disorder, as well as the possibility and prospect of order and prosperity. Scholars 
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have pointed out that Xunzi develops some ideas of the XZMC (Liang 2008: 142- 
57; Chan 2012). Indeed, Xunzi claims that ritual nurtures desire, and that nature and 
artifice must be combined so as to bring about order for the whole world (K19.6/ 
H19.359-370). Such positions are close enough to the ideas of XZMC. 

Xunzi also establishes a firmer foundation for the Confucian framework of gov- 
ernance through ethical cultivation. Although the Guodian Confucian texts realize 
the importance of the way of man, they still tend to base the authority of the way of 
man on Heaven. For example, Cheng zhi thinks that ethical cultivation is to follow 
Heaven’s constancy. WX also believes that knowing the way of Heaven is essential 
to fully understanding the way of the noble man and is a distinctive feature of being 
a sage.'° However, in middle to late Warring States China, there was a profound 
metaphysical doubt as to whether Heaven stands on the side of Confucian ethics 
(Graham 1989: 107-11). Different thinkers proposed different understandings of 
Heaven and there seemed to be no conclusive evidence for the ethical nature of 
Heaven. Although Xunzi still thinks that the Confucian order shares the same pat- 
tern with Heaven and Earth, he does not think that its authority and justification are 
based on Heaven. Xunzi thinks rather that Heaven refers to a whole set of regulari- 
ties and principles that operate by themselves and are indifferent to human condi- 
tions. Goodness and badness are instead based on human responses to circumstances 
(K17.1/H17.1—5). Xunzi also suggests that the Way refers not to the way of Heaven 
nor the way of Earth, but the way of man (K8.3/H8.101—103). The way of man, in 
turn, does not consist of any esoteric qualities, but the measures to ensure that 
human life can flourish over ten thousand ages. Xunzi is full of confidence that the 
Confucian order of humaneness and propriety represent precisely the proper mea- 
sures that consider both the long run and the consequences (chang liü gu hou KIŠ 
HAT) so that the people can be protected for ten thousand ages (K4.11/H4.268— 
271). Xunzi describes such a life as harmonious and unified community living (qun 
ju he yi #EJ4Al—) (K4.12/H4.298-306). Xunzi also says that it is a life where 
everyone can fulfil their abilities, achieve their intentions, and find comfort and joy 
(K12.6/H12.243—244). For Xunzi, Confucian ritual marks out the Way so that peo- 
ple can live a good life in a precarious world (K17.11/H17.238—246). In other 
words, the Confucian order is an open and transparent system and its reasonable- 
ness can be judged by the kind of life lived by the people. Xunzi firmly believes that 
there is clear evidence for the superiority of the Confucian framework. Arguably his 
belief was borne out in history, where Confucianism became a dominant ideology 
for nearly 2000 years and is still the most influential element of Chinese culture. 


'©For a detailed discussion of the role of Heaven in the Guodian manuscripts, readers might consult 
Chan 2011, 2012. 
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8 Conclusion 


I have analysed the Guodian Confucian texts along the two axes of ethical cultiva- 
tion and political governance. I have also assessed the Guodian Confucian texts as 
responses to the Confucian vision of restoring order to the world. From the analyses 
of the Guodian Confucian texts we can indeed see a firm commitment to the equal 
importance of ethical cultivation and political governance, maybe best epitomized 
in the claim of loving parents and honouring the worthy, as seen in Tang Yu zhi dao. 
A similar claim of the division of the internal and the external, with humaneness 
belonging to the internal and propriety belonging to the external, is also seen in Liu 
de. Although there is a rudimentary framework of governance through ethical culti- 
vation in the Guodian Confucian texts, they do not engage in certain questions: 
there is no systematic discussion of the causes of disorder and chaos, and thus the 
necessity of ethical cultivation and political governance; they do not adequately 
explain the foundation of rulership; and they do not engage with or foresee the chal- 
lenges from other schools, for example, challenges concerning the ethical nature of 
Heaven. I suggest that it is in response to such questions that Xunzi articulates his 
understanding of the Confucian framework of governance through ethical 
cultivation. 

Clearly there is a close connection between the Guodian Confucian texts and the 
Xunzi. Even if the Guodian Confucian texts and the Xunzi are not in the same lin- 
eage, we can still perceive a clear trajectory from the former to the latter. Xunzi 
develops certain potentialities of the Guodian Confucian texts and crafts a mature 
version of the Confucian framework of governance through ethical cultivation. 
More connections of the Guodian Confucian texts with not only the Xunzi but with 
other Confucian texts are certainly to be found. What is already certain is that the 
Guodian Confucian texts allow us to see the burgeoning development of 
Confucianism after Confucius, and the rich potentialities they hold for its later 
development. 
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Chapter 17 A 
From the Liu wei 7\(\7. (Six Positions) char 
Discussed in the Liu de 7\# (Six Virtues) 

to the San gang —Alil (Three Principles 

of Social Order) 


Li Rui 


1 Introduction 


In his tribute to the late WANG Guowei E E] (1877-1927), CHEN Yinke [i Hy 
(1890-1969) remarked that “the definition of Chinese culture is contained in the 
doctrine of the Three Major and Six Minor Principles (—All]7\AC) proposed in the 
Baihu tong Asi.” (Chen 1993: 10) During the May Fourth Movement, this doc- 
trine, considered the core of the ritual system, was criticized by anti-traditionalist 
thinkers such as CHEN Duxiu [3375 (1879-1942) as the pivot of pernicious influ- 
ence that Confucius and Confucian thought had exerted on later generations. Today, 
we can adopt a more rational attitude toward this doctrine and ask: is it part and 
parcel of Confucianism? Has it existed since the time of Confucius, or was it pro- 
posed by later generations, as an elaboration of his teachings?! 


2 The Notion of the “Liu wei” in the Early Chinese Texts 


The relevant chapter of the Baihu tong explicates what are known as the Three 
Major and Six Minor Principles = #tl7VAC as follows: 
SAWP felch? GATE. SO. AML. NRO, RAS JU. A AS Mi 
Fe. AACE ... ERI? M, SRL. ACT, PE. KARM, Aa AAC. AT Lael 
EF, WAN ČE. 


! This chapter was originally written in Chinese and was translated by Daniel Lee with editorial 
modifications by Shirley Chan. Unless otherwise stated, citations of texts were rendered by the 
translator having consulted multiple sources. 
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What are the Three Major Principles? They are ruler and minister, father and son, and hus- 
band and wife. The Six Minor Principles are father’s brothers, older and younger brothers, 
clansmen, mother’s brothers, teachers and elders, and friends ... What is meant by major 
and minor principles? Major principles are [the core] set up (zhang 5R). Minor principles 
are [additional] arrangements (li #8). A major principle is the greater; a minor principle is 
the lesser. Hereby [social] hierarchy is set up and arranged (zhang li shang xia RIE E F), 
and the human dao is put in order (zheng qi ren dao Heze AIE). (Chen 1994: 373-74) 


Li Rui 


The Three Major Principles constitute the core of the doctrine discussed, and reli- 


ance on the “major and minor principles” 


is how “[social] hierarchy is set up and 


arranged, and the human dao is put in order.” The source of such thinking can be 


retraced to the Yueji 4%iU, when Zixia 32 says to Prince Wen of Wei # XC fk: 


Ae FHT VOR ES, BOA HET TBS, RAKEI, UGA. SAREE 
MEAQLE Hi, WA ACA. AEE, ROR AGE 


In antiquity, the world went along [the right course] and the four seasons came at the appro- 
priate [time], the people were virtuous and the five crops abundant, diseases did not arise 
and there appeared no omens—this is called the great appropriateness (da dang K). 
Then the sages established the principles of [governing the relationships between] father 
and son and ruler and minister. Once these were correct, great stability [prevailed] in the 
realm. (Ruan 1980: 1540B) 


The Guodian bamboo manuscript known as the Tian chang Ki (originally titled 
Cheng zhi wen zhi J&Z W2) contains a similar statement: 


ROK, WHA, HAT ELH, KARTI, NARELI RED ALA 
HANE, it WA. RE ER TL. EA 
ABE: BARW, BA PCRZROM VAM R ABO PN BLA itd 
He 


To arrange human relations according to the great regularity (da chang 8) ordered by 
heaven [is to] stipulate that there be dutifulness between ruler and minister, familial affec- 
tion between father and son, and distinction between husband and wife. The petty man 
rebels against heavenly regularity and opposes the great dao. The gentleman regulates 
human relations and goes along with heavenly virtue ... Therefore, the gentleman’s dao is 
such that he can seek [it] close by and apply [it] far ... The gentlemen of the past had a say- 
ing: “The sage possesses the heavenly virtue.” This means that if one carefully seeks it in 
oneself, one can attain and go along heavenly regularity ... For this reason, the gentleman 
is cautious regarding the six positions in order to follow heavenly regularity. (Li 2005: 
176-77, as revised) 


As the graphs dang % (appropriateness) and chang % (regularity) were used inter- 
changeably at that time, the great appropriateness mentioned in the Yueji can be 
identified with the great regularity discussed in the Tian chang (Gao and Dong 
1989: 299).? Likewise, the “establishment of the principles of [governing the rela- 
tionships between] father and son and ruler and minister” (FST AHE) men- 


tioned in the Yueji can be identified with 


the “stipulation that there be dutifulness 


between ruler and minister, familial affection between father and son, and distinc- 


tion between husband and wife” (HAA 


>In ancient Chinese phonology, dang %% is listed 


HLR, KATR, DAR MG ZH) 


under the section duan initial (light tone) (Ùm 4H 


bab), whereas chang % is under chan initial (light tone) (#4175). Both are alveolar sounds 
with the same finals; their pronunciation is very similar. 
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discussed in the Tian chang. The Tian chang also proposes relying on the relation- 
ships between ruler and minister, father and son and husband and wife to “arrange 
human relations” and to bring stability to the realm. 

The Six Positions (liu wei 7\{\7) as can be inferred from the Tian chang, and 
especially from the Guodian manuscript the Liu de 7\%# (Six Virtues), refer to “hus- 
band and wife, father and son, and ruler and minister” (Kai. T~ AE). The 
Liu de mentions not only Six Positions, but also Six Stations (liu zhi 7\ Mik) and Six 
Virtues (liu de 7\%#): the ruler’s dutifulness and the minister’s loyalty, the hus- 
band’s wisdom and the wife’s trustworthiness, and the father’s sagacity and the 
son’s humaneness (A #8 Ht i ABI KETI). According to this text, these 
principles are discussed in the Shi ji (Odes), the Shu 4 (Documents), the Li #4 
(Rites), the Yue #% (Music), the Yi 57 (Changes), and the Chungiu #£4K (Spring and 
Autumn Annals): 


HURR, Witi, K, TT, AA, ELE, 7S 77 ST KT A FE, Bie. TEU 
IRS, WA. MIRRA, BUR. TUITE. 


The husband [should act as] husband, the wife [should act as] wife, the father [should act 
as] father, the son [should act as] son, the ruler [should act as] ruler, and the minister [should 
act as] minister—if these six proceed according to their stations, there is no need for [the 
institution of] prison. [This] is also recorded in the Odes and the Documents, the Rites and 
the Music, the Changes and the Spring and Autumn Annals? 


The object here is the same as in the doctrine of the Three Principles. The expres- 
sion Six Positions can also be found in “Dao zhi” #1, one of the miscellaneous 
chapters of the Zhuangzi HS: 


IN EL: RAH, KRAAIE, HAZ, PEARS... TRE: FARAH, ABE 
JBC AE (fit, St BS AE Se, rae FLAVA, JTA A JE? AA JIE: ERT, FET EE 
B, ARA MP? IA: , REXI SA BET? EAH), JAABOL, RIEF 
F? fii Aine, Beet T, EAN A HJF.. 


Man Goude said: “The petty thief is imprisoned but the great thief becomes a feudal lord; 
the gates of the feudal lords are where righteous gentlemen are to be found.” “But,” said Zi 
Zhang, “if you do not care for conduct, then there cease to be any ties between close and 
distant kin, any dutifulness between the noble and the base, any order between the elder and 
the young. How is one to distinguish the five principles and the six positions?” Man Goude 
said, “Yao killed his eldest son, Shun exiled his mother’s younger brother—are there any 
ties between close and distant kin here? Tang banished his ruler Jie, King Wu killed his ruler 
Zhou—is there any dutifulness between the noble and the base here? King Ji had his young- 
est son as his heir, the Duke of Zhou killed his elder brother—is there any order between the 
elder and the young here? With the Confucians and their fake speech, and the Mohists and 
their all-encompassing care, will the five principles and the six positions be distinguished?” 
(Guo 2012: 977-98) 


SIMA Biao ©] 5# glosses Six Positions found in this passage precisely as the rela- 
tionships between ruler and minister, father and son, and husband and wife, and this 
is contextually coherent. The assertion that “the petty thief is imprisoned but the 
great thief becomes a feudal lord ...” is similar to another Guodian text, the Yucong 


>My own interpretation, with Wuhan Daxue and Jingmenshi Bowuguan 2011. 
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4 ia VU: “Those who steal a belt buckle are executed but those who steal a state 
become feudal lords; the gates of the feudal lords are where righteous gentlemen are 
found” (Bowuguan 1998: 217) This shows that even if the above dialogue is not 
factual, the sentiment expressed in it is not out of touch with the zeitgeist prevailing 
then. As can be seen, the notion of the Six Positions was in wide circulation at the 
time, and it occupies an important place in Confucian doctrines—otherwise Man 
Goude would not have made so much effort to refute it. 

Scholars have discussed numerous notions similar to the Six Positions found in 
extant literature of early times. A relatively important one is the relationships of 
“husband and wife, father and son, older and younger brothers, and ruler and min- 
ister” as the “eight elements of good governance” (ba zheng /\ ZO in the “Chang 
xun” % W| chapter of the Yi Zhou shu i Ji] (Huang et al. 2007: 56). Also, in “The 
Twenty—Fifth Year of Prince Zhao” H25 ZF HŒ chapter of the Zuo zhuan 7c (4, 
Zi Da Shu addresses Zichan: 

K, AZAR, Hz seth, RŽ. KAZE, MER ETH... AAEE F, UR] 
WR; AURAL, ARE; AT SL hA N, URRH. 

Ritual is the warp of heaven, the rightness of earth, and the conduct of the people. Since it 
is the warp of heaven and earth, the people take it to be their rule ... The high and low of 
ruler and minister imitate the rightness of earth; the outside and inside of husband and wife 
differentiate between the two; [the relationships between] father and son, older brother and 


younger brother, paternal aunts, sororal nephews and maternal uncles, and relatives by mar- 
riage, emulate the brightness of heaven. (Ruan 1980: 2017B-18B) 


In the “Liyun” #84 chapter of the Liji #270, Confucius says: 
UER E, UET, AE ILS, UMK o 


Rectifying [the relationship between] ruler and minister, making sincere [the relationship 
between] father and son, making amicable [the relationship between] older brother and 
younger brother, and harmonizing [the relationship between] husband and wife ... 


a 


He also says: 


KE TZ RL. AA RA IE. RE SNL. AE A 


The father’s kindness, the son’s filiality, the older brother’s goodness, the younger brother’s 
respectfulness, the husband’s dutifulness, the wife’s obeisance, the elder’s benevolence, the 
younger’s deference, the ruler’s humaneness, and the minister’s loyalty—these ten are 
called human duty. (Ruan 1980: 1414B—22B) 


According to tradition, the then middle-aged Confucius said this when he was an 
official in the state of Lu. It can be postulated that human relationships have long 
been closely linked to politics and have attracted much attention. 

However, differentiating the father-son relationship from the manifold human 
relations and according particular importance to it appears to have been Confucius’ 
initiative. In the “Aigong wen” %ZS|4] chapter of the Liji 7u we read: 

A > WAA? FLT: Kwh KTA AER, SAE, HEREZ 


The prince said: “Dare I ask how to govern?” Confucius replied: “[The relationship 
between] husband and wife is [based on] distinction, [the relationship between] father and 


u 
) 
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son, [on] close kinship, and [the relationship between] ruler and minister, [on] respect. If 
these three are correct, the myriad things follow suit.” (Ruan 1980: 1611C) 


The “Aigong wen yu Kongzi” ¥¢ 2 /A)4L-F in the Da Dai Liji KRIL and the 
“Da hun” K chapter of the Kongzi jia yu {LF XKE contain similar discourses. 
Confucius takes the rectification of the Six Positions to be the foundation of gover- 
nance. Confucius probably uttered the above in his later years after his return to the 
state of Lu. It departs from his earlier view of the tenfold human duty as recorded in 
the “Liyun” #81 chapter of the Liji. One can refer the removal of the brotherly rela- 
tion to “Yan yuan” Ry of the Lunyu mha: “Sma Niu asked with concern: ‘All 
men have brothers, I alone do not.” (A EA JL, RIST) (Liu 1990: 488). As not 
everyone has siblings the relationships among brothers can be excluded from gen- 
eral discussions (it was later incorporated into the Six Minor Principles). According 
to the traditional view, Confucius edited the Odes, the Documents, the Rites, the 
Music, the Changes and the Spring and Autumn Annals. The poems “Guan ju” fij 
IE, “Lu ming” JE lj and “Qing miao” 3 W) (three of the so-called four openings (si 
shi VU%R) opening the “Feng” Jil, the “Ya” FE and the “Song” AÑ sections of the 
Odes) thematise the core values of the relationships between husband and wife, 
ruler and minister, and father and son respectively (Li 2004: 39-45). The extant 
Documents is incomplete; the Eight Elements of Good Governance mentioned in 
the Yi Zhou shu relate to the Six Positions; the Rites includes marriage and funerary 
ritual, as well as rites pertinent to meetings between the ruler and his ministers; and 
the Music complemented the Rites. Confucius “became fond of the Changes in his 
old age” (# m4 (4) ),* and the “Xu gua” JFF} of the Changes makes this cos- 
mological statement corresponding to his thinking: 

AAI, QA, AAW, RAD, ADK, AREAK m, AKG, WAL 

T; ART, Waa: HAE, Wak Ps AEP, atest E o 

There is [the relationship of] heaven and earth, and then there are the ten thousand things; 

there are the ten thousand things, and then there is the [relationship of] male and female; 

there is [the relationship of] male and female, and then there is [the relationship of] husband 

and wife; there is [the relationship of] husband and wife, and then there is [the relationship 

of] father and son; there is [the relationship of] father and son, and then there is [the rela- 

tionship of] ruler and minister; there is [the relationship of] ruler and minister, and then 


there is the [the relationship of] the high and the low; there is the [the relationship of] the 
high and the low, and then ritual and duty intersect. (Ruan 1980: 96A) 


Finally, the Spring and Autumn Annals speaks of names and roles and emphasizes 
the distinction between ruler and minister, father and son, and husband and wife 
(Guo 2012: 1062). As can be seen, the traditional texts of the Odes, the Documents, 
the Rites, the Music and the Book of Changes all lend support to the locus of the Liu 
de. 

To summarise, the relationships between “husband and wife, father and son and 
ruler and minister” constituting the Six Positions and emphasized in Confucianism 
were established in the later years of Confucius’ life. However, there is immense 


*Liao 1998: 280. A similar statement can be found in the “Hereditary House of Confucius” in the 


Shiji LicFLF IEX (Sima 1982: 1937). 
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difference between this conception and the doctrine of the Three Principles where 
“the ruler is the minister’s guiding principle, the father is the son’s guiding princi- 
ple, and the husband is the wife’s guiding principle.” The familiar Three Principles 
are characterized by unidirectional authority—the ruler, the father and the husband 
can lack benevolence and kindness and do not need to meet the proper standards, 
while the minister, the son and the wife must meet standards of loyalty and filiality. 
Additionally, the sequence of pairings in the two conceptions are different. Hence 
the conclusion: the doctrine of the Three Principles is not Confucius’ teaching. 


3 The Interpretations of “Liu wei” by Different Schools 
of Thought After Confucius 


It was the later generations of Confucians who strove to promote the fundamental 
importance of the relationships between “ruler and minister, father and son and 
husband and wife” over many other human relationships, incorporating them into a 
cosmogonic theory corresponding to “the regularity of heaven”, and granting them 
sacrosanct authority as a priori moral imperatives. An early sign of this tendency 
can be observed in the Tian chang and Zixia’s statement in the Yueji as discussed 
previously. In the “Teng Wengong A” PESCAS -E chapter of the Mengzi, Mencius 
says: 

AZ AGEN, HHA, ETA, HEBER. HAREZ, HRA IGE, BDA 

m: TEX, A A a, KWAI, RIEF, HAA 

There is a dao that people follow: if they are fed, clothed and comfortably lodged but not 

taught they are little different from birds and beasts. The sage [Yao] worried about this and 

appointed Xie as the Minister of Instruction to teach proper human relations: affection 

between father and son, dutifulness between ruler and minister, distinction between hus- 


band and wife, order between the old and the young, and trustworthiness between friends. 
(Jiao 2015: 313) 


Here, proper human relations are determined by the sage. In the “Wang zhi” Æt 
chapter of the Xunzi, Xunzi states: 


HE Sf. a Ki, WAR, KRIAR, FOIA, BETA A, AREAS 
AA EE, R FF FUL, th 


The relationships between ruler and minister, father and son, older and younger brother and 
husband and wife begin and end, end and begin. [They] share the same arrangement FE as 
heaven and earth and last for ten thousand generations. Thus, this is called the great root. .. 
The ruler [should act as] ruler, and the minister [should act as] minister; the father [should 
act as] father, the son [should act as] son; the older brother [should act as] older brother, and 
the younger brother [should act as] younger brother. (Wang 2013: 139) 


Here, proper human relations share the same pattern as heaven and earth. This kind 
of thinking would ultimately be affirmed from the political perspective in the Baihu 
tong. 
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It was not only in Confucianism that the relationships between “ruler and minis- 
ter, father and son and husband and wife” were seen as important. Contemporaneous 
schools often focused on the Six Positions in their discussion of order and disorder 
in the realm, and considered the goodness and badness of human relations to be the 
criteria for the assessment of all phenomena. They did not necessarily use the term 
Six Positions, but that was their gist. For instance, in the Guodian Laozi C (VW) 
we read: 


WKTEE, ZA. KANM, RA FR. MAS ML], 2) AEE. 


Once the great dao is lost, how can there be humaneness and duty? Once the six familial 
[relations] are not in harmony, how can there be filiality and parental love? Once the state 
is in disorder, how can there be upright ministers?” (Jingmenshi Bowuguan 1998: 121) 


Wenzi gives the following response to King Ping: 
EUA Ft Pe) FH, N DER; KTZ] PA, HRS, ERAÉ, R GE 


Therefore, if there is [a proper] dao between ruler and minister, there is loyalty and benevo- 
lence; if there is [a proper] dao between father and son, there is kindness and filiality; if 
there is [a proper] dao between the gentlemen and the people, there is mutual care. (Hebei 
Cultural Relics Research Centre Ding Zhou Han Bamboo Corpus Editorial Team 1995: 29, 
supplemented with Tong xian zhen jing ii % AX) 


This point is made even more clearly in the received literature produced by other 
schools. In the “Jian ai B” 3%% F chapter of the Mozi = f, we read: 


WEH, SEZ, EAKA CATH, RRA ZAERO RAE 
WITZ, HARDE, AA EUG, HAUR, APE, Ay ML A, Ay AB 
TH 


Thus, all-inclusiveness is the dao if the sage king, that by which kings, princes and great 
people brought peace, and that by which there is enough food and clothing for the people. 
Therefore, there is nothing as [important] for the gentleman as examining all-inclusiveness 
and practising it diligently. The ruler must be kind; the minister must be loyal; the father 
must be merciful; the son must be filial; the older brother must be cordial; and the younger 
brother must be respectful. (Sun 2017: 126) 


= 


Even the reformers interested in penal codes acknowledged this. For example, the 
following exchange is recorded in the “Zhi yi” #— chapter of the Lüshi Chunqiu 


aR: 


REALE: SEA aR! ALE: MARE? REE: MURZA, RII, E 
R, BERK, TAIF, TARAR? AH: EPET. 


Wu Qi addressed SHANG Wen: “Is the efficacy of a ruler really predetermined by fate?” 
SHANG Wen replied: “What do you mean?” Wu Qi asked: “Which one of us is wiser when 
it comes to governing the state within the four borders, accomplishing civilization and 
changing customs, so that there is dutifulness between ruler and minister and order between 
father and son?” SHANG Wen answered: “I do not compare with you.” (Chen 2002: 1144) 


In the “Hua ce” ŒS chapter of the Shang jun shu ÑA, we find the following 
passage: “So-called rightness: the minister [ought to] be loyal, for the son [ought 
to] be filial; there [ought to] be ritual between the young and the old; there [ought to 
be] distinction between the male and the female” (MR RE: AV AFLG, AA 
DRA, B wA H) Jiang 1986: 113). In the Shenzi HF, it is proposed that: 
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“Tf the ruler is enlightened and his ministers upright, the state shall have good for- 
tune; if the father is kind and his sons filial, and the husband trustworthy and his 
wife virtuous, the house shall have good fortune” (HEH, Rmt; SKAT 
#, REA, RZ AH) (Xu 2013: 97). In the opening passage of the “Chu fang” 
77 chapter of the Lüshi Chunqiu, we read: “In all governing, roles must first be 
determined. If the ruler, the minister, the father, the son, the husband and the wife 
are all in an appropriate position, those below will not overstep their rank and those 
above will not act carelessly, the young will not be violent, and the old will not be 
negligent” (PLAS IC END. FLAT EL EA SOS FR MA A, N) AN 
fH LE AN ARR, DAR Be AS FA RR) (Chen 2002: 1680). Even the “Tian 
dao” Kì“, an outer chapter of the Zhuangzi, recorded the following comment: 
ASEM ELH, KEMT, SUSE, REIT HE, CTT HE, Rimmi. KA 
HSE Ia, AMZ AT tH, WEE AEE © 


The ruler precedes, the minister follows; the father precedes, the son follows; the older 
brother precedes, the younger brother follows; the elder precede, the younger follow; the 
man precedes, the woman follows; the husband precedes, the wife follows. The precedence 
of the superior over the inferior is how the world proceeds and whence the sage draws his 
model. (Guo 2012: 474) 


=U 


In the Wei li zhi dao %4 Œ Z i, a Qin-dynasty bamboo text excavated at Shuihudi 
li FEHh, Yunmeng zs county, the following is stated: “The ruler should be benev- 


olent, the minister should be loyal, the father should be kind, the son should be filial 
. The ruler’s benevolence, the minister’s loyalty, the father’s kindness and the 
son’s filiality are the root of [good] governance” (2) AA RJE, AA ERG, ALA 
KRUA, AVA HUZE. .. AER EG, KATZ, BZ ASH) (Shuihudi Qinmu Zhujian 
aa Xiaozu 1978: 285;Cai 2015: 142-44). The kind of content featuring i in the 
Wei li zhi dao can also be found in the Zheng shi zhi chang FEZ% excavated 
from Wangjiatai Tomb 15 at Jiangling TREX, the Qin bamboo mamen i 
Wei li zhi guan ji qian shou %4 XA E N45 H purchased by the Yuelu Academy t 
#2 4c of Hunan University, and the Qin manuscript Cong zheng zhi jing WBZ 
Kg collected by Peking University. This shows that by the time these texts were writ- 
ten respect for human relations, including those between ruler and minister and 
father and son, had already become common currency among intellectuals. The 
“Zhong xiao” {2 chapter of the Hanfeizi #4E4-, on the other hand, features an 
idea close, in content and sequence, to the doctrine of the Three Principles: 


SMRT, AMEE, PEAT eh Ath. EC TE: “ES, T 
Re ZAW, WURK F; Set, WA FEL ” ER PZ EH 


For fathers to yield to sons and for rulers to yield to ministers is not the dao of determining 
the positions and unifying the teaching. I have heard the following: “The minister serves the 
ruler, the son serves the father, and the wife serves the husband. If these three [relations] 
operate smoothly, the realm will be in order; if they run contrary [to what has been said], 
the realm will be in disorder.” This is the constant dao of the realm. (Wang 2016: 510) 


at 
x 
eet 
Jin} 
‘ut 


alll 


Judging by “I have heard the following” (2r =]), this conception must have 
emerged even before HAN Fei. However, there is no such statement in the received 
Xunzi 4] T, which means that HAN Fei probably did not hear it from his teacher. 
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The human relationships discussed in the Laozi # f and the Wenzi XF, among 
other texts, cover more or less the same as the Three Major and Six Minor Principles, 
and their core ideas can be reduced to the relationships between “husband and wife, 
father and son, and ruler and minister”. One may thus say that many influential 
thinkers active during the Spring and Autumn and Warring States periods organized 
their teachings around the question of how to harmonise human relations—this 
includes the apparently relentless intellectuals who focused predominantly on penal 
codes. Moreover, the goals of these thinkers were largely similar, as they all hoped 
for fathers to be kind, sons to be filial, rulers to be benevolent, ministers to be loyal, 
husbands to be trustworthy, and for wives to be virtuous. Although the particular 
virtues associated with these roles may have differed from one thinker to another, 
the Six Positions remained the same, only the proposed means for realizing the 
relevant ideals varying. Since these means lay at the root of the individual teachings, 
the specific paths leading to their convergence are worth commentators’ attention. 
However, it is also important to note the commonly esteemed goal, especially since 
it underwent gradual refinement and internalisation, so much so, that it became dif- 
ficult for later scholars, in their thinking and personal conduct, to escape this “self— 
evident” framework. To summarize, what the Confucians called the Six Positions is 
by no means an equivalent of the later Three Major Principles. On the other hand, 
the Six Positions were discussed by other schools as well. Any school, irrespective 
of what dominance it had achieved, would have accorded importance to this notion. 


4 From the “Liu wei” to the “San gang” 


In the “San gang liu ji” =#47VAc chapter of the Baihu ee we read: 


HE. SOF. Rii, KA, MARZA? —B2—B ze, Pe APS, REPS Bat 
FÈ, Seren WN AZ = All. 


Ruler and minister, father and son, and husband and wife are six people, why then are they 
called the Three Major Principles? One yin and one yang are [together] referred to as [one] 
dao: yang gets yin and is made complete, yin gets yang and is given its place in the order. 
The hard and the soft join together and thus six people form three principles. (Chen 1994: 
373-74) 


As can be seen, the doctrine of the Three Principles sorts the ruler—minister, father— 
son and the husband—wife relationships by the yang and yin rubrics. In the Guodian 
manuscript Liu de, in contrast, the Six Positions are classified into those internal to 
the family ["J J and those external to the family }"]ġþ: 
42, With. 38, MB. HEB, FEI. AAK, P RE, SMA, En t MH, 
28, BL, Ry SLAW, WAIA ... AAE, PARAS .. PAZ AER, Pb ZA eT 


Jy o 


Humaneness is internal, and duty is external. Ritual and music are common. The internal 
positions are those of the father, the son, and the husband; the external positions are those 
of the ruler, the minister, and the wife. The coarsest garment, hemp belt and walking stick 
are [used] to mourn one’s father; it is the same for one’s ruler. .. In the case of one’s father’s 
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death one ceases to mourn one’s ruler but not vice versa. In governing the family, kindness 
overrides duty; in governing [the state] outside the family, duty is dissociated from kind- 
ness. (Wuhan Daxue and Jingmenshi Bowuguan 2011: 125, and my interpretation) 


The concepts of the Six Positions and the Three Principles are thus fundamentally 
different. That said, Confucians were adepts of the Changes (Zhou yi J#] A) and 
according to the “Tian xia” X F chapter of the Zhuangzi “[the function of] the 
Changes is to guide yin and yang” ( (5) LAE) (Guo 2012: 1062). Hence, 
the following question must be addressed: did the Three Principles appropriate the 
Changes to its doctrine? 

We know that the sources of what is said in the Baihu tong lay in the “Ji yi” 3& 
3 chapter of DoNG Zhongshu’s Chungiu fan lu RIKZ F: 


UDI... BEBE, ERZA, TERZA, BEERA. WRIA, MA 
KALB, BRIA, BRA, RRE, ZWAR, KT, TR, ARI 
E, ERBE. BE. KT, Kiza, AE a I, AAD, KAB, KAB, T 
AE, RA, BEANE... FEN SA, TRAR. 


All things must have their counterpart ... Yin is the counterpart of yang; the wife is the 
counterpart of the husband; the son is the counterpart of the father; the minister is the coun- 
terpart of the ruler. Nothing is without its counterpart, and each matching relation has its yin 
and yang. Yang is connected to yin, yin is connected to yang; the husband is connected to 
the wife, the wife is connected to the husband; the father is connected to the son, the son is 
connected to the father; the ruler is connected to the minister, the minister is connected to 
the ruler. The duty between the ruler and the minister, the father and the son and the hus- 
band and the wife stems from the dao of yin and yang: the ruler is yang and the minister is 
yin; the father is yang and the son is yin; the husband is yang and the wife is yin ... The three 
major principles of the kingly dao can be sought from heaven. (Su 2015: 242—44) 


DoncG Zhongshu was a Ru scholar, but on closer examination it is not difficult to 
discover that the discourse in the Chunqiu fan lu differs from the tenets of the 
Changes. In the “Kun wenyan” 41.50 chapter of the Changes, we read: “the dao 
of the earth is the dao of the wife and the minister” (Hiith, ZK th, Feith) 
(Ruan 1980: 19A). “Xici shang” KYE has: “the dao of the qian #Z represents the 
male, the dao of the kun #} represents the female” (#7218 AK 55, SHIGE 2) and “one 
yin and one yang is called dao” (—/k2—By-Zi#i8) (Ruan 1980: 76A, 78A). 
However, the characteristic of the Changes is precisely change, and the “Shuo gua 
zhuan” jist E} {4 chapter states: 


He, Kt, BORE, Hh, Ht, WORE je RMS, BG ZR; SR RMA KZ, i 
LRU, KERIO A, Wo 2A; MERMER, Be ke, REZERWA, M 
AnD, RMT, Ha ZK 


The gian is heaven and therefore it is applied to the father; the kun is earth and therefore it 
is applied to the mother; in the zhen jz, the first line is male and thus it designates the elder 
male; in the xun 5, the first line is female and thus it designates the elder female; in the kan 
JK, the second line is male and thus it designates the middle male; in the /i J, the second 
line is female and thus it designates the middle female; in the gen |X, the third line is male 
and thus it designates the young male; in the dui fù, the third line is female and thus it 
designates the young female. (Ruan 1980: 94C) 
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The maleness and the femaleness of the six children of the gian and the kun do not 
correspond to the gian and the kun, instead, the father and the mother correspond to 
them. 

DonG Zhongshu was an expert in “inferring the alternation of yin and yang from 
disasters and rare omens recorded in the Spring and Autumn Annals, [according to 
which] one must block yang and arouse yin in order to bring rain, and do the reverse 
in order to stop it” (Sima 1982: 3128). The doctrine of yin and yang featured promi- 
nently in Dong’s thinking. The conception recorded in “Ji yi” comes closest to the 
following remark found in the Mawangdui silk text Cheng $}: 

Pua AKER TAY ASS. Abate 2. EGR. Eb Pe. is Cae). I 

I Ge [F] B, Juba Be. Rab Ml. Et a) RE. EES. 

Any conception must use yin and yang to [clarify] the great rightness. Heaven is yang and 

earth is yin ... The ruler is yang, the minister is yin. The superior is yang, the subordinate is 

yin. The male is yang, [the female is yin]. [The father] is yang, [the son] is yin. The older 
brother is yang, the younger brother is yin. The old are yang, the young are [yin]. The noble 


are [yang], the base are yin. Arriving at yang and exhausting yin ... (Mawangdui Hanmu 
boshu zhengli xiaozu bian 1976: 94) 


The division of the Six Positions into internal and external found in the Liu de, on 
the other hand, is seen not only in many sections of the Liji, but also in the “Gongsun 
Chou B” 454 H. F chapter of the Mengzi m T: 


RTE: AUKT, IA E, AZA. SOP ER, A EE 


Jingzi said: “In the family, there is the father and the son; outside the family, there is the 
ruler and the minister—these are the great human relations. Between the father and the son, 
the ruling [principle] is kindness; between the ruler and the minister, the ruling [principle] 
is reverence.” (Jiao 2015: 278) 


It is also seen in the “Xing e” VE chapter of the Xunzi #j T: “The man in the street 
can know the duty between father and son in [his home] and the uprightness between 
ruler and minister outside [his home]” GAZ AG, FA FT AFI FZ 8, AMEA 
AA FZ IE) (Wang 2013: 524). This shows very clearly that the discourse of the 
Six Positions had continuity but that DoNG Zhongshu had chosen not to uphold this 
Confucian tradition but adopted ideas from the yin-yang doctrine; he remoulded the 
Six Positions into the Three Principles. Therefore, the Three Principles are neither 
Confucius’ ideology nor Confucian thought; the doctrine is unrelated to Confucius 
or Confucianism. 

As I noted earlier, all the early intellectual camps developed their ideologies in 
connection with the husband—wife, father-son, and ruler—minister relationships. 
The difference lay in how each school sought to realize their ideal. Since this con- 
stituted the starting point of each school’s doctrine, DoNG Zhonghu’s reform turned 
out to be no small matter, as it arguably led to the transformation of the Confucian 
school. Using yin-yang thought as the basis of these relationships naturally resulted 
in the emphasis on yang relative to yin. The social ideal was supposed to be realized 
by means of acting in tune with yin and yang, to be practised according to the prin- 
ciple of the dao of dutifully honouring the noble and revering the senior (gui gui zun 
zun de yidao X PIPI). On the other hand, the principle behind the differ- 
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entiation of the Six Positions into those “inside the family” and “outside the family” 
was the dao of familial affection based on humaneness (qin qin de rendao #u#L) 
{—i8). The difference between the two approaches is made clear in the “Sangfu si 
zhi” FEM PU sil] section of the Liji: 


RECE ... SOR A, Ay CSE AE, DAR th. PIA IA ESE: h 
ZARIA. APE QU SA, Tal, RRHH, hah. ATE SR, 
Dh wet ey th. 


Kindness is humaneness ... The deeper the kindness, the heavier the mourning. Therefore, 
for one’s father, one wears coarse clothing for three years—this is due to kindness. Inside 
the house, kindness trumps duty; outside the house, duty severs kindness. One draws on 
[the way] one serves one’s father to serve one’s ruler, [and so] the reverence is the same. To 
honour the noble and to revere the senior (gui gui zun zun 4 it ®¥ %)—this is duty at its 
greatest. Therefore, to wear coarse clothing for one’s ruler for three years as well is due to 
duty. (Ruan 1980: 1964C-65A) 


The idea expressed here is similar to that found in the Liu de. According to the prin- 
ciples prescribing the use of mourning garments, the most severe mourning is 
reserved for the father and the eldest son, and the source of this is consanguineous 
humaneness; as far as the ruler is concerned, one merely “draws on [the way] one 
serves one’s father” CA JEN LL St #4); this is “honouring the noble and revering 
the senior” (A PFEF). It is perhaps important to point out that in antiquity the ruler 
could be selected, whereas the relationship between father and son and familial 
affection were innate, beyond choice and change. Slips 78, 80, 81, 69, 70 and 89 of 


the Guodian manuscript Yucong 1 jif#— likewise advocate this: 


Ri ARMA. feos, BUI. A. Ahn E, WK. KT, REP. 6, [E] 6 
et. AE. MA, HEA. 


In the case of one’s father, there is affection and there is seniority ... Humaneness and care 
are the dao of familial affection. Between friends and between the ruler and the minister 
there is no affection. The father and the son are the ultimate high and low. The older brother 
and the younger brother are the [ultimate] prior and posterior. The relationships between 
ruler and minister and between friends are elective. (Li 2005: 46) 


There is an innate affection between father and son and between older and younger 
brothers, but no such affection between friends or between ruler and minister. 
Therefore, the hierarchical character of the relationships between father and son and 
older and younger brothers is a matter of course, while the relationships between 
ruler and minister and between friends are elective. For the same reason, slips 1—7 
of the Yucong 3 43k — state: 

SOME. AMS, RH, AMS Wet, EW. SARIS, AE NR 
t, RUA; Ate, PP Ste; REMA, TESS tH 

There is no badness in the father. The ruler is similar to the father in that he [should] not be 
bad. This is like the banners of the three armies being equal. The difference between the 
ruler and the father is that, if the relationship between ruler and minister is not harmonious, 
it can be severed, and if one is displeased, one can leave. If something unrighteous is put on 


me, I shall not accept it. (Wuhan Daxue and Jingmenshi Bowuguan 2011: 158, with my 
interpretation) 
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The statement that “there [should] be no badness in the father” found here foreshad- 
ows the concept that the father is the guiding principle for the son. However, the 
ruler is merely an imitation of the father and so, in order for him not to be bad, an 
appropriated dao must be followed. 

These traditional ideas had already been challenged in the mid-Warring States 
period. The opening section of the seventh scroll of the Han shi waizhuan ¥i$4} 
{$ records a well-known story (the one found in the “Xiu wen” 14X chapter of the 
Shuo yuan RAU is roughly the same): 


76 EAN RE: Pal Ga ee, HESE: FAS BUSS 
E. FERREA: Habe A? EUREI, JEEZ 
ee, WARE, FAZE, IAE o MEE, UAX 
(HH. ” EERBARE Z. GF) H: EFE 


King Xuan of Qi said to Tran Guo: “I have heard that Confucians mourn their kin for three 
years and their ruler for three years. Of one’s father and one’s ruler, who is more impor- 
tant?” TIAN Guo replied: “I’m afraid [the ruler] does not match the father.” King Xuan said 
indignantly: “How, then, could a gentleman abandon his kin to serve his ruler?” TIAN Guo 
replied: “If it were not for the ruler’s land, there would be no place for my kin; if it were not 
for the ruler’s bestowals, there would be no [way for me] to feed my kin; if it were not for 
the ruler’s titles, there would be no [way for me] to honour my kin. I receive it from the ruler 
and deliver it to my kin. All service to the ruler is done for the kin.” King Xuan became 
anxious and found no way to respond. In the Odes, it is said: “Service to the king is cease- 
less, no time to care for one’s father!” (Qu 2012: 309) 


King Xuan of Qi’s response implies an intention to challenge the authority of the 
father in favour of that of the ruler. By the time of the Qin unification and the Han, 
even though scholars might hold that “if the relationship between the ruler and the 
minister is not harmonious, it can be severed, and if one is displeased, one can 
leave”, the reality was that there were no states left to wander about in in the hope 
of finding a ruler who would follow the proper dao—only the “barbarians”. The 
relationship between ruler and minister was thus gradually moulded by political 
reality. 

Moreover, as can be seen from the Qin bamboo manuscript Shan nii zi zhi fang 
3 F Z J, completed no later than the time of the First Emperor and collected by 
Peking University, the way of discussing the dao of husband and wife had also 
changed. Although the text says that “the husband and the wife are like the exterior 
and interior (4¢ 828), like yin and yang”, the emphasis here is on the wife’s “deriv- 
ing her honour from complying with the husband’s family”, her respect for the 
husband, and the fact that she must “bend and receive orders” (Beijing Daxue Chutu 
Wenxian Yanjiusuo 2012: 67). 

The fundamental feature of the transformation from the Six Positions to the 
Three Principles was the strengthening of the authority of one side of each relation- 
ship relative to the other, the implication of which was that the status of the “ruler” 
was enormously raised. In the ritual system, familial affection was by default more 
important than duty, which naturally implied the notion of appropriating the way of 
serving one’s father for serving one’s ruler; here, the relationship between father 
and son outweighed that of the ruler and minister. In the yin-yang doctrine, on the 
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other hand, both relationships were subsumed under the yin-yang schema, and 
respect toward one’s father and toward one’s ruler was rendered equally important 
(the probable outcome was that the relationship between ruler and minister was 
deemed more important than that between father and son). The first principle 
allowed for the emergence of the critical concept of following the dao rather than 
the ruler; the latter principle featured, regrettably, loyalty and filial piety as mutually 
exclusive. 

The Six Positions morphing into the Three Principles meant a transformation of 
the core of original Confucian thought: a change from “familial affection” (gin qin 
FLF) to “respect” (zun zun ®¥¥4). The Three Principles found in the Baihu tong 
appear to resemble the Six Positions found in the Liu de but they are in fact differ- 
ent. The theoretical basis of the Three Principles confirmed in the Baihu tong is not 
at all the Confucian ritual system and Confucian thought but the yin-yang doctrine, 
and, in practice, it is HAN Fei’s model. Those who established the Three Principles 
in the Baihu tong were indeed Confucian scholars. However, the tradition they car- 
ried on was no longer that of original early Confucian teaching. 

After the Qin unification, with the clan system supplanted by the commandery 
system, the ruler’s authority became stronger and that of the patriarchal lineages 
weakened, and the idea that the wife ought to take orders from the husband pre- 
vailed in society. The doctrine of the Three Principles thus found fertile soil. 
HAN Fei’s thought, including his doctrine of the Six Positions, was very much 
favoured by the First Emperor. The Han inherited the Qin system. Although accord- 
ing to the “Lishu” #474 chapter of the Shiji jd, “Emperor Wen of Han was fond 
of Daoist Learning” and although Liu Xiang 8!) [mn] is recorded in the “Zheng shi” 1E 
Ik section of the Fengsu tongyi MAF as remarking that “Emperor Wen studied 
the Huang—Lao doctrine”, the “Ru lin liezhuan” (HAKI chapter of the Shiji is 
clear that “Emperor Wen was originally fond of the doctrine of the Legalist School” 
(Sima 1982: 1160; Wang 1981: 96; Sima 1982: 3117). Furthermore, according to 
the Wan Shi Zhang Shu liezhuan (44 KAN 4, “during the time of Emperor Wen, 
[ZHANG Shu 44 (Ou EK)] used his expertise in the Legalist doctrine to serve the 
crown prince” (Sima 1982: 2773). Emperor Xuan of Han summarised the problem 
correctly: “The house of Han, since coming to power, has fundamentally confused 
the system using the dao of hegemonic rule” (Ban 1962: 277). Daoism and Huang— 
Lao thought served as mere fringe adornment for the penal code, and officialdom 
became similarly adorned with Confucian discourse. In order to establish itself as 
the uniquely authoritative school, Confucianism had to radically transform itself. 
The chosen path was a Confucian—Legalist fusion, with Confucianism as the yang 
element and Legalism as the yin. The price for this arrangement was to become 
immense (I have discussed this in more detail elsewhere). 

To summarise, the doctrine of the Three Principles is the result of political 
change and ideological struggle. Confucianism exploited its inclusiveness and used 
it as a banner in the campaign aimed at resolving the contradictions among the hun- 
dred schools and the conflict between early Confucianism and monarchical power. 
Confucianism drew support from that power, thereby gaining political sanction; 
monarchical power, in turn, drew support from transformed Confucian thought, 
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thereby building a theoretical foundation for its regime and a means to subjugate or 
contain recalcitrant ideologies and rival doctrines. In claiming to rule according to 
the principles of filial piety, the Han monarchy supported the implementation of 
Confucianism as the state ideology. However, the Confucian principle of familial 
affection and the spirit of following the dao rather than the ruler had largely been 
lost by then. And as these early Confucian checks against monarchical power lost 
effectiveness, the doctrine of the Three Principles became Confucianism’s own 
snare. Even though later Confucians devised all kinds of methods to check the 
expansion of monarchical power, they were unable to go beyond the reformed con- 
cept of the relationship between ruler and minister they had brought on themselves. 
For this reason, if we say that the Three Principles later became the tool of institu- 
tional oppression, this is not related to Confucius and original Confucian thought; 
rather, it is an inadvertent result of the transformation of Confucianism during the 
Han, brought about through an incorporation of extraneous ideas. 
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Chapter 18 A 
Guodian: A New Window geig 
for Understanding the Introduction 

of Buddhism into China 


Kenneth W. Holloway 


This chapter builds upon research showing that the Guodian corpus has a coherent 
religious philosophy. The implications of this coherence have yet to be explored to 
their fullest potential, particularly as it relates to later developments in Chinese 
history. Having a new window into the religious world of pre-Han China should 
have transformed our assessment of historical developments at a fundamental level. 
In truth, deeply rooted historical trends are difficult to overturn. Previous scholar- 
ship privileged institutional questions, which skewed the discussion toward the elite 
levels of discourse. In contrast to the older search for how texts can shed light on the 
upper echelon of society, my work has sought to gaze downward at lower social 
strata to understand how it can offer insight into individual practices of self- 
cultivation. My approach reflects current trends in religious studies which value 
social history over an older political focus. A heightened interest in the role of 
embodiment has been a natural outgrowth of my inquiry into how these texts would 
have affected individuals. One influence on this analysis is the work of Richard 
Shusterman, whose somaesthetics helps to reconstruct features of texts that are oth- 
erwise visible only in hazy outlines.! 

Prior to continuing to describe the argument of this chapter within the framework 
of religious studies in East Asia, it is important to pause to underscore a few aspects 


! My first two books outline the coherence of the Guodian corpus with an emphasis on how they 
relate to individual practices of self-cultivation. A contrasting approach, one that focuses on elite 
discourse, is represented by Lewis. Richard Shusterman’s work on somaesthetics and its relation- 
ship to Chinese philosophy was the subject of a 2015 special edition of Frontiers of Philosophy in 
China 10.2. This special issue does not discuss Guodian specifically, but more general connections 
with Confucian and Daoist thought. The connection between somaesthetics and Guodian is found 
in Shusterman’s article (Shusterman 2009: 18-29). See Holloway 2009, 2013; Lewis 1990: 15-52; 
Wen 2015: 163-66. 
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of the Guodian corpus which make it both coherent and unique. Two of the most 
important terms for the practice of self-cultivation in Early China are humanity (ren 
ÍZ) and righteousness (yi #&). In the received texts these two terms are either not 
used as a pair such as in the Analects, or if they are paired they are not distinguished 
such as in the Mencius. In Guodian these terms are paired with extremely high con- 
sistency and this pairing involves a sharp distinction between what the terms repre- 
sent. I refer to them as binary opposites (Holloway 2009). 

The opposition between the terms is often stark such as between the two options 
of a legal case in “The Five Aspects of Conduct” (Wu xing pian 11.4 im or WXP) or 
between options for royal succession in Tang Yu zhi dao {Z i“. This inherent 
tension that is built into the process of self-cultivation is present in the received 
corpus, such as Confucius’ discussion with Jı Kangzi ÆJ T or the dissonance 
between Mencius and Xunzi. However, if the received tradition is examined in iso- 
lation, this tension can be seen as incidental. It is only when viewed from the per- 
spective of Guodian that it comes to be seen as fundamental to the process. 
Ultimately, this opposition and this tension must be transcended through the 
embodiment of these moral tenets, but this does not involve a disconnect from an 
engagement with broader societal concerns. 

This embodiment of morality in Guodian will be used to sharpen the globally 
conceived theories of Prasenjit Duara, who has used the concepts of dialogical tran- 
scendence and circulatory history to prove that common values are shared in India 
and China. Duara’s transnational theories are groundbreaking; his primary interest 
in building an analytical framework for these ideas is to situate them in as broad a 
transnational context as possible. For example, his first chapter moves briskly from 
Kant, to a discussion of heaven in early China, before analysing the environmental 
contributions of non-government organizations today (Duara 2015). Although 
Duara does not mention Guodian, I believe that using somaesthetics to develop a 
close reading of two sources, Guodian manuscripts and the Buddhist sutra 
Vimalakirti, will provide important grounding to what Duara has constructed as a 
global theory. 

This embodiment focus will contribute to questioning the long-problematic idea 
that Buddhism was an entirely unfamiliar religious system in China. One example 
of this unfamiliar view that continues to remain important is Bokenkamp’s approach, 
which explores the silence of pre-Han religious texts on the topic of the afterlife. 
Buddhism, through its ideas on rebirth, offered a sophisticated answer. His analysis 
is not primarily centred on Buddhism, but instead religious Daoist texts. As such, it 
can give insight into one aspect of how this conversation developed (Bokenkamp 
2007). 

Bokenkamp’s observation that the Warring States Period had no wealth of writ- 
ing on life after death is importantly supported by Falkenhausen, who works to fill 
in the lacuna of the textual tradition by focusing on the archaeological evidence for 
answers to how the afterlife was perceived in early China.* The problem with 


?An exception to what I above characterise as the shortcomings of the broad approach is 
Falkenhausen, who provides an excellent comprehensive analysis (Falkenhausen 2006). His study 
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Bokenkamp’s thesis is that not all Buddhist texts focus on the afterlife. In the 
Vimalakirti, for example, the emphasis is on how to live in the present moment. This 
highlights a social context where reincarnation or past lives are not the focus. As 
such, the Vimalakirti shares important common ground with Guodian, where there 
is also no interest in death or the afterlife. This lack of speculation on questions 
related to death has contributed to the sense that Guodian texts are not religious, 
which I have addressed in my previous monographs. 

A new solution proposed here is to clarify Guodian religiosity by understanding 
it in a similarly socially oriented yet still Buddhist context. Obviously, not all 
Buddhist texts contain this common social ground with Guodian, but sutras that 
emphasize a more humanistic aspect are ideal candidates. It is worth noting that in 
the twentieth century the humanism of Buddhism has become the dominant inter- 
pretive lens. Most scholarship on Vimalakirti published between 1900 and 2011 that 
deals with the sutra’s philosophical message has emphasized ways that it relates to 
practical applications in the lived experiences of practitioners. The humanistic focus 
of this large body of scholarship supports the goal of this chapter, which is looking 
for corollaries in Guodian.* The humanism of Buddhism cannot be decontextual- 
ized by avoiding reference to its pre-Han origins in Confucian and Daoist sources. 
Mutual scholarly benefit can be derived from Guodian-Buddhist studies, and the 
ideal starting point for this is Vimalakirti. 

The shared focus of Guodian and Vimalakirti can be seen in their interest in how 
to both understand and perform life’s duties at the present moment. However, these 
interests do not deny that there are significant challenges involved. What is meant 
by challenges is that interpersonal tension is inherent in this social context, and as 
such it is a central element of how these sources understand self-cultivation. There 
is an appreciation of social friction as something that refines us; negative experi- 
ences such as anger are included in the scope of what contributes to our religious 
development. The Guodian text “Discourse on Nature and Emotion” (Xingging lun 
ETF ry) contains a clear example in section 16 of the connection between friction 
and moral cultivation. “When people loathe you but you cannot be refuted you are 
one who has reached righteousness. When people refute you but you cannot be 
loathed you are one who is earnest in humanity” G82 m A aJ JEŻ, EWA Sea th. 
JEZ MANA Ra, BIMA. ).4 Developing morality and using it in a social 


seeks to pair the rigour of deep single-tomb analysis with an aggregating of the data. SHUN Kwong- 
loi illustrates the silence that Bokenkamp describes in the pre-Han tradition that necessitates the 
work of Falkenhausen (Shun 1993). 

3 As an illustration of the “large body of scholarship,” please see the fascinating study of Cheng and 
Tse, which provides a comprehensive analysis of over a century of scholarship on the Vimalakirti. 
It categorizes the 256 Chinese and English articles that the researchers gathered, but also provides 
detailed discussions of scholarly trends (Cheng and Tse 2014: 1, 17-18). 

4The Guodian text was originally entitled “Nature Emerges from Decree” (Xing zi ming chu Y Ẹ 
fiz ii), whereas the Shanghai text was entitled “Discourse on Nature and Emotion” (Xingqing lun 
PERRA). The two almost identical texts contain a much more detailed discussion of emotion than 
decree/mandate, which is why the alternate name Xinggqing lun is being used here. Ding provides 
an excellent collection of commentaries and transcriptions, and is a primary source that I used in 
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context is not an easy process, it involves people hating you in a variety of ways. 
This embrace of tension is different from much of the received tradition. One exam- 
ple is in Mencius 3B:9 where a broad overview of history from a political perspec- 
tive is provided. Here, the Mencius sees moral cultivation as bringing harmony and 
tranquillity. 3B:9 continues to provide specific examples of how a sage ruler’s virtu- 
ous actions can eliminate difficulties and unpleasantness. It is possible for a sceptic 
to speculate that the Guodian sees itself as a guide to morality in fallen times, but 
the “Discourse on Nature and Emotion” does not contain any evidence to support 
such a reading. Instead, it distances itself from the Mencian worldview by seeing 
dialogical transcendence as an attainable goal that is achieved through the embrace 
of the friction of everyday life. 

A similar embrace of tension as an important component of self-cultivation is 
exhibited in the Buddhist sutra Vimalakirti. The hero of this eponymous sutra is a 
layperson with the unique ability to embarrass even the wisest and most capable of 
the Buddha’s disciples. Throughout the text, conflict arises between the protagonist, 
Vimalakirti, and virtually everyone he meets. This can be seen in the third chapter 
of the sutra where the ten most revered disciples of the Buddha each recount 
instances when their knowledge of the dharma was shown to be inferior to the lay- 
person Vimalakirti. Monastics who are Buddhist specialists, having their behaviour 
corrected by a simple merchant, is just the beginning of the text challenging norma- 
tive social hierarchies. The text continues to build on this theme of nondiscrimina- 
tion in the fourth chapter where Bodhisattvas explain how their understanding of the 
dharma was corrected by Vimalakirti. All of this reaches a crescendo when the 
Bodhisattva of Wisdom, Manjusri, visits this now infamous merchant. A crowd 
gathers to observe the encounter, which culminates in the ninth chapter where 
Manjusri is himself shown to have inferior wisdom to Vimalakirti. I will return to 
this ninth chapter below, but suffice it to say that the Guodian focus on embracing 
the friction of human relationships is entirely compatible with this Buddhist sutra. 

Earlier scholarship was uninterested in the social implications of interpersonal 
tension of Buddhism, because scholars began with a conviction that otherworldly 
concerns were paramount. This is surprising since many Zen texts contain encoun- 
ters where the process of self-cultivation involves embarrassment and clashes of 
egos. The work of Morten Schliitter, who is part of a new generation of scholars, 
sees the development of Zen as occurring in and inseparable from a social context. 
This leads him to conclude that social engagement is the primary standard by which 
Buddhists judged themselves during the Song dynasty (Schliitter 2008). 

Scholars have been slow to notice the potential of Guodian-Buddhist compatibil- 
ity, because of the prevalence of nation-bound narratives that imagine a rupture 
between India and China. This rupture is further widened by the added notion that 
modernity represents a break from the traditional past. The multiple fashions in 


producing my own transcription and translation. I felt that the meaning being reflected better by the 
title of the Shanghai edition was so important I put it on page 1 of my monograph entirely dedi- 
cated to explaining the text. In the Appendix to that monograph I then cite every single difference 
between the Guodian and Shanghai editions (Holloway 2013: 121-22; Ding 2002). 
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which time and space become divided inhibits our understanding of how ideas 
developed through complex conversations instead of a linear progressive model. A 
more natural model of circulation is necessary, but empirical evidence of this is dif- 
ficult to pinpoint (Duara 1995). It is imperative that new discoveries such as Guodian 
be analysed from a transnational perspective in order to avoid simply reifying out- 
dated analytical models. 

Another rupture has been manufactured by the specialization of scholars. One 
such specialization is the result of political periodization. By allowing major events 
in government such as the Qin unification or the establishment of the Han dynasty 
to dictate analytical parameters, other concepts that are more enduring such as reli- 
gion can end up being analysed along a timeline too short to accommodate the 
complexities that gave shape to its core structures. A second-division scholarship 
has incorrectly imposed results from a combination of modern Western notions of 
religious orthodoxy and the privileging of elite discourse, which erects false barriers 
to separate Buddhism, Daoism, and Confucianism. Recent scholarship has begun to 
remove these obstructions and it has preferred transnational and cross disciplinary 
approaches (Nedostup 2009). This chapter is a small contribution to this project 
with the goal of opening up the Guodian discovery to a wider scholarly audience. 

In the first years after the initial publication of the Guodian manuscripts, there 
was intense interest in using the discovery to make minor corrections to preexisting 
frameworks. Had we found the lost texts of Zisi or possibly Gaozi? Was this the 
bridge between Confucius and Mencius? Which is the best philosophical school in 
which to categorize these texts? It seemed that to many scholars, the first task to be 
done in understanding these bamboo strips involved learning how to file them away 
in the correct archive drawer instead of delving into deeply contextualised readings. 
My approach as laid out in my first two monographs was to begin by endeavouring 
to read the texts in as isolated a manner as possible to prevent external presupposi- 
tions from stifling voices that had laid silent for two millennia.’ 

A final reason that friction in Buddhism was not seen as related to its contempo- 
rary context in China was that scholars emphasized the foreignness of the religion. 
This was exacerbated by a tendency to draw conclusions based on an institutional 
perspective instead of an analysis that focuses on embodied aesthetics. It is true that 
some aspects of Buddhism were incompatible; monastic rules had to be changed 
when Buddhism entered China, but this would be of less concern to lay believers. 
The traditional attire of monastics in India was incompatible with the colder climate 
of China, for example, and begging was a consistently problematic issue. However, 
when rules did not work they were often simply rejected. In contrast to the rejection 


>Li Xueqin and LIANG Tao are representative advocates of the Zisi and Mencius approach; PANG 
Pu saw reading Guodian as between Confucius and Mencius and, for good measure, Tao Lei saw 
resonance with Gaozi (Li 1999: 75-80; Liang 2001: 40-46; Pang 1998; Tao 2002: 169-76; 
Holloway 2009, 2013). 
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of certain practices of Buddhism, what became popular can be an important clue to 
the Indian ideas that overlapped with indigenous Chinese sensibilities.° 

The now dated idea that Buddhism was a fundamentally incompatible religion 
struggling to gain popularity in a Chinese world except through adaptation can 
finally be refuted with the help of the recent discovery of a Sanskrit version of this 
popular sutra. In 1999, Japanese researchers found a mislabelled copy of the 
Vimalakirti sutra in the Potala Palace in Tibet. Although this sutra was translated as 
early as the Han dynasty, the famous translation of Kumarajiva was pivotal to the 
text becoming popular. Previous scholars have argued that this translation process 
was one of adaptation to a Chinese context. Since the original Sanskrit edition was 
lost we had no way of knowing exactly how much the original text might have been 
changed. Now that a Sanskrit edition is available we can see that the Kumarajiva 
edition is actually quite faithful to the original. More importantly, it is now possible 
to measure the Vimalakirti’s compatibility with the indigenous ideas of Guodian 
(Hureau 2006; Huang 2011). 

The Vimalakirti’s popularity in China is remarkable. One example of this popu- 
larity is exhibited in its prevalence among Dunhuang manuscripts. A concordance 
to Dunhuang lists 284 manuscript copies of the Vimalakirti. While some of the cop- 
ies cited are quite brief, others contain sizable portions of the text. There are other 
sutras with even greater numbers of copies in the Dunhuang corpus, such as the 
Diamond Sutra and the Lotus Sutra. However, the Vimalakirti was still copied at an 
impressively high frequency (Shi 1996: 305-12). This chapter posits that it is the 
structural compatibility between Vimalakirti and indigenous Chinese beliefs, as 
seen for the first time in Guodian, which can contribute to an understanding of why 
certain sutras were accepted while others did not circulate widely. The most impor- 
tant element for being able to find this compatibility relies on a clear understanding 
of the coherent religious philosophy of the Guodian tomb corpus. This coherence 
eludes research that is predicated on a school-based analysis of Guodian. Instead, it 
must be recognized that the high degree to which religious ideas categorized as 
Confucian were integrated with Daoist ideas provided a mechanism for the further 
incorporation of a new set of ideas, Buddhism. 

Research on the Guodian corpus has helped to overturn older scholarly 
approaches that saw early China as a balkanized world where Confucianism was at 
odds with Daoism. Such divides among schools were previously seen as a dominant 
feature of the Warring States. However, the notion of distinct schools has been sur- 
prisingly slow to eradicate. This idea was initially revised from being a phenome- 
non of the Warring States into the Han, and now has been shown as not important 
even in the Han dynasty. The current state of the field understands the fixation on 
divisions in Chinese religions and philosophies as more a reflection of the Western 


° Two classic works that saw a clear rupture between Indian and Chinese religion are Zürcher 1959 
and Ch’en 1973. Heirman covers the tension between rules for Buddhism that worked in India but 
encountered difficulty in China (Heirman 2008: 257-72). Mather’s approach, interestingly pub- 
lished between Ziircher and Ch’en, demonstrates convincingly that the Vimalakirti was able to 
bridge the China—India divide and become massively popular (Mather 1968: 60-73). 
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world than anything Eastern. By Western and Eastern it is important to point out that 
this has nothing to do with the race of the author. Instead it is the result of intellec- 
tual perspective. Put simply, if norms are derived from a European context they tend 
to assume a high-contrast, divided world. Prasenjit Duara terms this radical tran- 
scendence and connects it to the sharp divides that pervade Abrahamic religions. A 
fundamentally different view can be seen in his term dialogical transcendence, 
which describes a system common to Hinduism, Buddhism, Daoism, and 
Confucianism, where continuity exists from the individual through the divine. 
Guodian texts are a perfect model of dialogical transcendence, and this facilitated 
the incorporation of Buddhism into China.’ 

Before such a thesis can be fully explored, it is important to begin by proving that 
early China was fundamentally dialogical and highly syncretic: neat dividing lines 
did not exist between Confucianism and Daoism. Both Mawangdui M EHE and 
Guodian contained texts that scholars have misleadingly divided into the categories 
of either Confucian or Daoist (Laozi) affiliated, despite the consistency of their 
intermingled interment. Mawangdui is a particularly important context for reading 
Guodian in that the silk texts showed that the so-called Confucian text WXP appears 
directly after an early edition of Laozi’s Daodejing. There is no greater spacing 
among lines of Laozi’s text and the first line of the WXP, which had been ascribed 
a different affiliation. While this chapter will continue to use the terms Confucianism 
and Daoism, it will simultaneously be showing how these categories are porous and 
common elements are dominant in the Guodian corpus.* 

The religious system that unites Guodian texts is based on an understanding of 
self-cultivation as a process with a beginning in dualistic elements that develops out 
of what is internal and pre-existent. This can be seen in the value of happy and angry 
emotions as a starting point in the “Discourse on Nature and Emotion”. Section 12 
of the text describes two extremes, being happy and angry to the point that it affects 
the body. Happiness produces singing and dancing, while anger results in beating 
one’s breast and leaping around. Another example of duality is in the previously 
discussed example of positive moral behaviour eliciting the negative responses of 
refutation and loathing in section 16. In the WXP the five forms of moral behaviour 
all exist in a dualistic relationship that is to be transcended. Through the maturation 
of these internal sources, transcendence is achieved, and this establishes parity with 
the divine. There is a continuity between the internal and the universal which unites 


aaa} 


7Queen, Smith, Csikszentmihalyi and Nylan make a solid case for schools not being important in 
China from the Warring States through the Han (Queen 2001; Smith 2003; Csikszentmihalyi and 
Nylan 2003). Mollier and Wu Jiang fill in the history by focusing on the medieval, and early mod- 
ern periods respectively (Mollier 2008; Wu 2011). Duara’s work is incredibly important for 
describing what he calls circulatory history, whereby ideas develop across national boundaries 
through dialogue instead of within nationally confined narratives. There is important common 
methodological ground in twentieth-century scholarship in that ideas are understood as developing 
in a diverse social context instead of a rarefied institutional atmosphere (Duara 2015: 119-55). 


Images of the original silk manuscript can be found in Guojia Wenwuju Wenxian Yanjiushi 1980: 
16. 
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what might otherwise be perceived as distinct dualities.? These dualities are interest- 
ing in that they often are pairings in twos, but the heart of what is meant by duality 
is a more generalized concept. In other words, a duality can be among three or even 
more elements; the goal is to promote a harmonization of these opposing moral 
forces. This harmonisation, however, does not involve an elimination of the intrinsic 
distinctions among the constituent elements. In the WXP, there are strong elements 
that exist in pairs such as humanity and righteousness or sagacity and wisdom. 
However, at the highest levels of cultivation, all five aspects of moral conduct exist 
in a dualist relationship in that they are united yet still distinct elements. This dis- 
tinction is even manifest at times as mutually irreconcilable, leading to the impor- 
tance of appreciating tension as an unavoidable part of harmony. 

The above analysis of nonduality in Guodian is the result of reading it in the 
context of nonduality in Vimalakirti. This Buddhist text helped solve an interpretive 
problem that I struggled with in my first book. In the text of the WXP, dualities 
abound such as the aforementioned humanity and righteousness or wisdom and 
sagacity. The problem is that these pairings remain part of an important set of five 
terms. I worked to find ways to justify the use of the category “binary opposites” in 
my book, but it was unavoidably awkward. An additional factor was that in Guodian, 
although the dualist side of self-cultivation is an obviously dominant feature, there 
is no term in the text that can be used as evidence to support this claim. 

There are two benefits that can be achieved for reading Guodian in a broader 
Asian religious context. One is a better understanding of how duality works and the 
second is an appreciation of how it can be a core element of religious practice. 
Chapter 9 of the Vimalakirti sutra is entitled “Entering the Gateway of Nonduality” 
(Ru buer famen AZIA"). In it there are 32 instances of bodhisattvas describing 
how dualities can be transcended, and they are all wrong. They do not answer the 
question properly. Tension is again the prevalent theme of the text. What is fascinat- 
ing about the descriptions in the chapter is that the word er — is a term native to the 
text, and this should obviously be translated as duality. However, despite prefacing 
subsequent statements with this character for two, there are several instances in the 
chapter where dualities are not groupings of two items. At times, bodhisattvas dis- 
cuss three items as illustrations of dualist thinking. One example of a grouping of 
three such items is Buddha, dharma, and sangha, which the text says exist in duality. 
In addition, the self, a single item, is again described as a duality. I should note that 
what is wrong about the 32 instances is unrelated to the issue of the number of items 
being listed. The problem is that when attempting to describe what constitutes a 
non-dualist religious view, it is fundamentally beyond language. This is the pro- 
found silence that Vimalakirti selects at the end of the chapter as his answer to how 
to enter the gateway of nonduality. The result of his brilliant silence is that 5000 
bodhisattvas enter the gateway of nonduality and achieve enlightenment. 

A necessary step toward achieving enlightenment in Vimalakirti is the frustration 
inherent in 32 people struggling and failing to properly understand how dualities 


° This continuity is what constitutes the dialogical characteristic of the process, as will be discussed 
further at the end of this chapter. 
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function. The process of understanding the universal, and simultaneously achieving 
parity with it, is one that consistently involves friction. This friction is also exhibited 
in the body of Vimalakirti being sick. There are two reads of the sickness, one is in 
the fifth chapter of the sutra where he says that the cause of his disease is the igno- 
rance of all beings. Hamlin emphasizes what he terms upayic magic as the 
explanation of the illness. In contrast, his reading of the disease sees its function as 
primarily salvific in transforming others. As will be discussed below, Guodian con- 
tains a corollary in the embodied moral manifestations of jade-skin and a voice 
resembling a bronze bell. Having jade and bronze attributes is a way that bodies 
become vehicles for transforming others. This transformation in Guodian is catego- 
rized into the visual and auditory, which are also the fundamental ways that people 
interact with Vimalakirti’s embodied program of liberation (Hamlin 1988: 100-02). 
Salvation through the embodiment of moral principles firmly embeds enlighten- 
ment in a this-worldly social and human context. 

Guodian religion sees morality as inseparable from embodiment. In the WXP, 
morality grows in the body; this is where it initially forms. This embodiment trans- 
forms a person and what she or he does into a sacred act through the process of 
self-divinization discussed below. There is not a divide between mind and body so 
this moral understanding, which is tempting to describe as a mental phenomenon, 
is inseparable from what a person does. Morality’s impact on action can be concep- 
tualized in two ways. One method sees morality dictate orthopraxy in that a spe- 
cific action must be selected to the exclusion of another. However, this is not the 
case in Guodian, where choices are not presented in absolute terms, but instead 
should be dictated by both the embodied cultivation of the actor and the circum- 
stances she or he encounters. In the first lines of the WXP there are five repeated 
lines that state that when humanity, righteousness, the rites, wisdom, and sagacity 
are each formed in the body, one’s actions become virtuous (de zhi xing EZ íT). 
Without specifying any particular action, the text continues with a statement that if 
you do not form these morals internally, what you do is relegated to regular or com- 
mon action (xing ÍF). 

A second Guodian text, Tang Yu zhi dao, describes two specific and opposing 
examples of such virtuous actions: one is abdication, the other is passing on the 
throne through inheritance. Abdication is to follow righteousness and inheritance is 
humanity. In antiquity, at the time of Yao and Shun, the correct choice was to abdi- 
cate. However, it is important to understand that both options are equally moral. If 
the circumstances were different, abdication could become the correct choice. The 
more important point is that choices in Guodian exist in a continuum of conflict 
instead of in a utopian realm devoid of sharp divisions (Holloway 2009: 17-23, 
104-30). 

The key to understanding the conflict that exists between choices in Guodian is 
to analyze cultivation as a process. At its highest level, Guodian is focused on the 
practice of transcendence. This term refers to the ability of an individual to surpass 
normal limitations and reach a level that is divine. Michael Puett has employed an 
elegant term for this, “self-divinization” (Puett 2002). The reason that this term 
would also properly describe Guodian is that the individual level is not eradicated in 
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the process of achieving parity with heaven. In the WXP, for example, it describes 
external manifestations of morality in the form of jade-like skin and a voice that 
resembles a bronze bell. This is the culmination of a developmental process whereby 
the embodiment of morality results in a religious transformation of the individual 
that others can see. After developing morality internally, the result is an ability to 
transform others. The seventh chapter of the WXP illustrates this: 

BZ RI, RHE, TB RUAN os, Nes UI I, WA SE, HA EU, KER 

2, ÆRE. W 

Sagacious thoughts: [they] are light; being light they form, forming they will not be 

neglected, not neglecting you will have keen hearing; having keen hearing you will hear the 


way of the noble man; hearing the way of the noble person [your voice] will be like jade; 
being like jade you will be formed; being formed you will be sagacious. IE 


The process of developing sagacity begins with thoughts, which are internal. It is 
only after listening to another person who has already mastered the process of self- 
cultivation that someone seeking to develop sagacity is able to begin embodying it. 
The process of development then matures and becomes externally apparent through 
a change in how you sound, which presumably is how you in turn pass this on to 
others. 

Seeing and hearing from one who has been able to develop a moral body sows 
the seeds of morality in the next person. The relationship between these manifesta- 
tions and divinity is explained in Chapter 11 of the WXP: “Being adept [at virtue] is 
the way of humans while being virtuous is the way of heaven. Only those who have 
virtue, can have a bronze [bell] voice and jade vibrancy” (7%, AGH. $, KG 
th]. MEA (iat, SAE AE > EIR) (Holloway 2009: 134). There are two ele- 
ments to this: heaven, which is virtuous, and human, which is adept. These two 
concepts, virtue and adeptness, are terms of art within the text. Adept is combining 
four of the five aspects of conduct, while virtue is combining all five. The quote that 
describes this is found at the start of the second chapter of the WXP. “There are five 
aspects of virtuous conduct that, when united, are called virtue itself. When only 
four of these actions are united it is called being adept [at virtue]. Adeptness is the 
he or pag while virtue is the way of heaven” (#247 AAI, PZ 4E, VU 
Al, FA. ASI. 1, RKW). Being adept is heaven, which correlates 
to he all five ways of being moral. This means that practising the five moral 
aspects elevates the human to divine status. 

This process of spreading morality means that the practitioner literally becomes 
a ritual vessel such as we find in abundance in Warring States tombs. The reference 
to jade and bronze refers directly to the ritual implements common at this time in 
China and is a direct reference to the religiosity of the process. However, instead of 
relying on this as an external implement to connect with divinity through a religious 
offering, it is done through the human body’s actions as a vessel for this ritual 
power. This self-divinization enables others to also become divine. However, this 


10 This translation is adapted from Holloway 2009: 133. 


''The numbers in black circles in the translation here indicate the ends of bamboo strips in the 
Guodian edition (Holloway 2009: 131). 
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higher order status of divinity is not something that ever leaves the human realm. 
There are hints of a connection to the divine in other pre-Qin sources such as 
Mencius 5A:5 where he quotes the Great Declaration as a canonical source for the 
idea that heaven hears and sees as the people hear and see. In the Mencius, the 
connection between the people and the divine could be simply metaphorical, but in 
Guodian this is the goal of self-cultivation and it is literal. Our skin and voice come 
to resemble jade and bronze. 

It has taken considerable time for the uniqueness of Guodian to be appreciated, 
but based on the evidence offered above the significant overlap with Buddhist 
sources is clear. An earlier moment where this began to be explored was where I 
argued that upaya or skilful means was an important common construct between 
Guodian and Buddhism (Holloway 2013). The heart of this thesis was that morality 
existed on two levels, one lower and one higher, that were bridged by the process of 
self-cultivation. In light of Prasenjit Duara’s magnum opus, a new framework is 
now available for advancing an understanding of overlap between Indian and 
Chinese sources (Duara 2015). One of his concepts, dialogical transcendence, is 
ideally suited for analysing the Guodian corpus. He defines this concept as 
follows. 


Historically, a less radical, “dialogical transcendence” has pervaded most Asian societies. 
The ultimate truths and ethics of these traditions to which the virtuosos—who are not nec- 
essarily the elite—have special access through their knowledge and cultivation of the prac- 
tices of the mind and body, are open to most people with the material, social and spiritual 
capacities to access these truths. Despite the harsh forms of discrimination levied against 
them, even the Untouchables in Indian society, like slaves in other societies, could develop 
and access forms of transcendence drawn from but also opposed to the wider cosmology 
that oppressed them. This kind of transcendence is dialogical insofar as it permits coexis- 
tence of different levels and expressions of truth. As such, it is to be distinguished from the 
Hegelian idea of the dialectic where one of the two terms negates and supersedes the other. 
This coexistence took place by debate and disputation, through mutual disregard, and more 
often by covert circulatory practices of absorption or unacknowledged “borrowings” and 
hierarchical encompassment. Disciplinary practices of self-cultivation and self-formation 
that sought to link the self, and/or the community or locality to the transcendent ideals did 
not typically or historically eliminate other groups or immanent expressions of religion 
based on doctrine, although there were certainly historical cases in which it did occur. 
(Duara 2015: 6) 


There are two ways that Duara’s theory is useful for understanding Guodian. First, 
the integration of a transcendent construct, heaven, into the human realm raises a 
host of analytical problems. Foremost among these is how something can be both 
transcendent and simultaneously present in humans, which has led previous schol- 
ars to argue that early China lacked transcendence (Hall and Ames 1987: 12-17). 

Dialogical transcendence in the WXP is a process where individual moral ele- 
ments must be put into practice that simultaneously exclude and include other ele- 
ments. This contradiction and harmonization is evident in the example the text 
provides in sections 22-23: 
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22.7 fH, AMT DE, PROON. AKAM ARAZ, ith. ADEA, Eth. 
AKAM OOK, MT. ADEM IPB, PAINE. W 

22. Without admonishment you cannot act [appropriately]. Not being lenient you cannot 
have insight into the way ®@. Meting out a capital punishment for a serious crime is 
admonishment. Issuing a pardon for an insignificant crime is being lenient. Not ®@® meting 
out a capital punishment for a serious crime is not acting [properly]. Not issuing a pardon 
for an insignificant crime you cannot have keen insight into the way. 


In section 23 we are told that admonishment is used for great cases that are rare 
while humanity is for lesser more common cases. The section continues to state that 
admonishment is the method (77 fang) of righteousness and a pardon is the method 
of humanity. 

Keeping in mind that transcendence involves harmonizing all five of the aspects 
of moral conduct, the text has presented a problem that can only be solved by under- 
standing that conflicting ideas must have a way to exist simultaneously. In Duara’s 
model the bodily locus is a key element to rejecting the simple solution of the 
Hegelian dialectic where transcendence would negate or replace other modes of 
thought and action. Being dialogical does not mean conflict is eradicated; it is a 
fundamental part of his example where he cites it as a resource for untouchables to 
challenge oppression in India. 

The key to Duara’s dialogical approach is that he sees the world as existing in 
such a way that there is a continuum from the individual process of self-cultivation 
through its collective manifestation in all under heaven (tianxia K F). This collec- 
tive does not exist separate from its realization by individuals. Unlike commonly 
described notions of transcendence that involve a departure from the mundane, 
Duara’s dialogical does not accept dividing the process from the product. A dialecti- 
cal view sees the world in an either-or fashion where transcendence eclipses and 
negates the individual. My understanding of what he distinguishes as dialectical is 
that it would see the world as a series of either-or binary decision such as we find in 
the code of a modern computer. In a world of zeroes and ones there is no third 
options of both. One way of analogizing this third option is to consider it from a 
quantum perspective where zeroes are always also ones. 

The particular side of the quantum theory that is useful for understanding the abil- 
ity of transcendence to simultaneously exist on multiple levels is analogous to the 
famous concept of superposition. In superposition, a single light particle may pass 
through two slits in a barrier at the same time. This superposition is visible in a detec- 
tor when the single particles cause their own interference. Passing through both slits 
is analogous to Duara’s argument that the higher-level realm also exists at the lower 
level. This is unlike the “either/or” option that we are used to in a standard Newtonian 
model as represented in the common binary systems of standard computers.!? 


'? Holloway 2009: 137-38. 


'3What is messy about the comparison I am drawing here is that in the superposition model there 
is self-negation when the particles interfere with themselves, and this is measurable by the light 
detectors on the far side of the slits. Duara’s model is instead situated on the laser side of the slit, 
when the particle enters in both simultaneously and do not interfere with each other (Menzel et al. 
2012: 9314-19). 
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This dialogical view fits perfectly with the way Guodian texts employ humanity 
and righteousness as requiring conflicting actions in judging a legal case. Humanity 
and righteousness are positive terms. Since they must be harmonized, it is incompre- 
hensible to imagine turning one on and the other off. This is also the key to appreci- 
ating how Tang Yu zhi dao is not advocating an either-or approach to questions of 
royal succession. One option must be adopted, abdication or inheritance, but reading 
it in the context of the WXP requires arriving at an understanding of how these two 
options must be dialogically transcendent. I have proposed a temporal solution to 
the problem by suggesting it might be possible to find harmony by aggregating one’s 
actions across a series of encounters (Holloway 2009). This is easy to establish in the 
WXP since it has a concrete example of balancing that is illustrated in how one 
judges a legal case. The text sees two choices, either forgiving a person with human- 
ity or executing a criminal by choosing righteousness. Legal cases quite naturally 
exist in a series, so attaining balance over time is not a difficult argument. Even 
though the element of time might be necessary to logically prove the harmonization, 
somehow this higher attainment must also be present at every moment. 

An illustration of how higher and mundane worlds might coexist in Guodian is 
found at the end of the first chapter of Vimalakirti. Here, the wisest disciple of the 
Buddha, Shariputra, is struggling to understand how the mundane world could in 
fact be a heavenly realm. The Buddha tells him famously that if the mind is pure, 
anywhere you go can be pure as well. Still unable to process these conflicting views, 
the Buddha uses magic to show how the mundane world is a heaven. The Buddha 
then says “My Buddha land has always been pure like this. But because I wish to 
save those persons who are lowly and inferior, I make it seem an impure land full of 
defilements” (RØRE. HARE PGA, ak ne ANIL EL). 
What this means is that the mundane world that most people observe would be 
understood by an enlightened person as being simultaneously impure and divine. 

In conclusion, analysing the Guodian corpus presents many interpretive chal- 
lenges. Indian sources can be a useful tool in solving what might otherwise be 
intractable contradictions. Prasenjit Duara’s theory of dialogical transcendence is 
particularly well suited to assisting in this field of research because it was designed 
with all of Asia in mind, including Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, and Daoist reli- 
gious ideas. The study of Guodian is aided by integrating it into a transnational 
framework. There is also benefit that can be enjoyed by Buddhology by looking to 
Guodian for answers as to why certain ideas flourished while others failed to estab- 
lish a following. Current interest in the Humanism of Buddhism cannot properly be 
understood without analysing the source of these ideas in the pre-Qin world. 
Similarly, the religiosity of Guodian can easily be overlooked as merely a secular 
philosophy without the aid of Buddhist sources. 


'4The quote above is from Kumarajiva, but the Sanskrit version is very similar. “My pure land is 
ultimately is this way. Furthermore, it is to enlighten low and inferior beings that the Tathagata 
exhibits this world filled with errors and faults” (RIF LURA atk. A T AMIRE R 
HE, WN Be FEL Fe ey SE RI Fe YF) (Watson 1997: 30; Huang 2011: 41-42). 
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